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CHAPTER II. 


LHE DOCTRINE OF THE MPIsTLE TO THR HEBREWS, 





_We wish in this place to take ‘some notice of ‘the peculiar | 


doctrinal character of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which we 
find the leading points of the Pauline doctrine under a:pecu- 
liar form, as held by a man of independent: mind, who dif- 
fered from Paul in his constitutional qualities, in his mental 
training, and in the mode of his transition from Judaism to 
Christianity. As to the first point, tho.authc~ of this epistle 
seems to stend to. the apostle in the same relation as Malzne. 
. thon to-Luther ; the one’ quiet and gentle, the other ‘araent 
and energetic, Ag to their education, Paul was brought up 
in the school of Pharisaism ; in the author of the E[“sule to 
the-Hehrews, we recosnise the training of an Alexand“an 
. Jew. Hence arose the differcnce between the two, that aul 
received a mogr- dialectic education, by which his logical 
Larne “rere still further dévcoped, and the author of the 
ipistle % 


‘¥2 the Hebrews a more rhetorical one—> though Paul, * 
like Luther, possessed in a very high degree the gift of natural - 


eloquence. Lastly, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 


appears to haveemade the transition from Judaisyn to Ghris- . 


‘tianity, not, like Paul, by a sudden crisis, but by a more’ quiet 

gradual development, in which th higher spjrit concealed 

under the forms of Judaism revealed Hself to him: “Accord- 

ingly, we must conside” his twofold relation to the Alexandrian- 
You. I. B : 


7 : ” yap poorrntz oF 


Jewish, and to the Pauline theology. Several differences in 
the development of doctrine between these two great teachers 
of the church, may be explained from the peculiar design of 
_ this epistle, which was addressed to azommunity of Christians, 
who, thongh faith in Jesus as the Messiah had found ready 
_ acceptance with them, were still enthralled in the forms of 
udaism.’ _ 4 





“3 This view we must maintain, notwithstanding the reasons alleged” 
faminst it: by Dr..Roth in his Latin Dissertation (Frankfort, 1836), in 
_ Which he endeavours to show that this epistle was addressed’ to the 
church at Ephesus, consisting of Gentile Christians. As the epistle 
- “perfectly suits a church consisting of Jewish Christians, and the diffi- 
culties attached to this hypothesis areonly superficial, so we cannot, on- 
the other-hand, conceive of a church of Gentile Christians to whom an 
epistle could be addressed in such a form and of such contents, And, 
on the latter supposition, it would not be eaxy to explain the manifestly 
close conuexion of the didactic and parenctical elements from its com- 
meneemnenf, since a church consisting of Gentile Christians migut be 
forced by. pervecution to fall back® into heathenism, but ngver from 
sugh a cause, to pass over to Judaism. ‘The contcuts of this epistle, 
- which tend to show the superiority of Christiagity te Judaism, are 
‘therefore by no means adapted to the purpose of encouraging its readers 
to constancy under persecutions. Dr. Réth appeals to chap. iit. 12; but 
. apostasy from the living God need not be exactly a relapse into idolatry ; 
for as communion with God, according to the convictions of the writer, 
could only be through Christ, so an apostasy from Christ must in ‘his 
esteem have been equivalent to apostasy from the living God. Still 
Jeas can the passage in chap, x. 82 be-adduced in evidence, for doubt- 
less divine illumination appeared to the author as necessarily. depending 
‘on the gospel; and a transition from any other religiova stand-point, 
or—““zh man could not be set free from the dominion of the-rinciple 
of sin, was looked upon by him asa transition from darkness to ght. 
The gene .remark ‘applics to chap. vi. 4. Alay, the enumeration of 
poinis “f instruction for catcchumens.in chap. vi. 1, does not prove that 
if-v wore only such as would be imparted te heathens; for by“‘repent- 
an& from dead works,” the anthomno doubt understands conversion 
from al) ungodliness and hy xiorts in thig connexion, agreeably to the 
Patiline ideas, he meunt faith in the peculiarly Chrimtier sense ; so that 
faith in Jesns-as the Messiah is “icfuded in it, which in arvicl--fin- 
struction for heathens must also, we allow, have béen rendered-very pro- 
jainent. Besides, for the instractiorf of Jews passing over to Christianity, 
it was requisite to define theature of Christian baptism, ir relation to 
that of John afd other kinds of justration; and the doctrine of the 
resursection and of the judgment, though already adknowledged by the 
greater part of the Jews, must be promulged afresh with many peculiar 
modifications in connexion with the doctrine of Jesus as the’Megsiah, 
{hus the authcr enumerates thove universal articles of primary religious 
instruction, which needed to he addressed to Jews as well as to Gentéles, 
From chap. xiii. 9, it docs not follow that hi. readers had neveg before 





THE EPISTLE TO THE PEBREWS. 3 


Pau! and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews agree in 
this, that they both represent Judaism as inadequate for satis: . 
fying the religious ‘wants of man. This is the purport. of 
vwhat is said ir chap. vii. 19, that Judaism could * make 
nothing perfect ;” its relivious institutions were nc fitted to 
realize the idcas presciited by them to the’ ceuscience ; the 
gactifices and the priesthood were unable to satisfy that 
religious want, to which both owed their existence ; namely, . 
to agcomplish the removal of the disunion between God and 
man. Those religious ideas were here represented in sensible- 
images, which were first realized by Christianity. Both Paul 
_and the author-of the Hristle to the Hebrews, place the 
central point of religion in redemption from guilt and sin, the 
restoration of communion with God, whence proceeds ‘the 
impartation of'a divine life, the source of true holiness ; and 
the ‘nability of Judaism to*attain this object formed, im the 
estimatiow of both, its essential defect... In this epistle (viii. 
12; vi. 4;-ix. 15) the forgivoness of sins, the communication _ 
of a new divine Ife, and divine power for sanctification, are 
doseribed. as the work of Christ—as the effect of Christianity ; 
it is maintained, that by this new principic of life, the 
redeemed are able to render true spiritual worship, which 
comprehénds the whole life, so that now the whole soul, 
animated by a new spirit, becomes a thank-offering for. the 
grace of redemption bestowed upon it (sii. 28 ; *x. 14; xiii 15); 
and’ in the same mianner Paul contemplates ' the whole 
Christian life as an act of true spiritual worship.” 





~ observed the Jewish huws relating to food, and therefore were 1f-Jéws, 
but only, that according to the supposition of the writer of the epistle, 
they no longer as Christiass placed their dependence on such outy~ard 
things, At all events, by “tho ‘livers and strange doctrines,” e 
peculiar opinions yaust he ynderstood which were placed by the false 
teachers en with the Jewish laws on food. The passage in 
ebyp——, 40, can only be Intended te mark a later generation (in this 
case no matter whether of Jewish or Gentile descent),—hich had not yet 
come into existence, and therefore would not have attained to a parti~ 
cipation ofthe Messianic kingdom—if this kingdom had commenced, 
earlier, and thus the <evelopment of the human race had been earlier 
closed. “According to the other interpretation also, it Would hayé been 
ocessary for the author to have addressed bis readers in the second 
person, for the rhetorical figure Anakoinosis, on the suppesiticn of the 
author being of Jewish descent, whoever he might be, would here be as 
little empioved as in chap, it. 3, even supposing that the epistic had been. 
swritten by Poul humeelf, - 


{HE DOCTRINE OF 


But these two writers differ in their manner of carrying out 
the fundamental ideas-which they hold in common. * Paul, in 
opposition to the merit of works on the legal stand-point, 

“atid especially against the tenet that an cuservance of the 
law was absolutely necessary for the Gentiles in order to 
salvation—de. clops his doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
independently of the works of the law. This doctrine, that 
no one could become rightcous before God by the observance: 
of the law, but only through faith in Jesus as the Messigh’and 

“Redeemer, lies also at the basis of the Eristle to the Hebrews. 
But since the author of this epistle directs his argumentation 
especially against those who werc still captivated by the pomp-- 
of the Temple worship, the priesthood and the sacrifices, and 
were in danger of being entirely se@uced from Christianity by 
tho impression these objects mgde upon them, this gave a~ 
peculiar direction to his reasoning, and it aimed at showing 
that by all this ritual their religious wants could notbe satis- 

- fied, but that its only use was to direct them to tre sole true 
means of satisfaction. As Paul declared that the law could 
not bestow the justification which man required, but, that it 
only awakened that fecling of want, which nothing but faith in 
Jesus as the Redeemer could satisfy, so in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews it is shown, that the mediation required by man's 
relation to God and heaven, could not be effected by the 

~Jewish priesthood, but that it only availed to call forth a 
leg for such a mediation, and thus led to Hits who alone 
could bestow it. 7 ~ 

BaxtZin one respect an opposition may scem to exist between~ 
the P; uline views and the doctrinal scheme of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Paul contemplates the stand-point of Judaism: 
ag abolished. Everything in religion is represented as_pro- 
ceeding from faitn in Christ alone ; in receiving the gospel 
a man is in effect dead to his former religious stanc—~int ; 
whatever was before the ground of his confidetice, now 

appears to him as ar. =bsolute nullity. On the. contrary, 
aceording to the views presented in the Epistle to the 
Fiebrews, the whole Jewish cultus is, it is true, only a 
shadowy image of something superior ; but the writer coh- 
siders it as still continuing’ to exist till everything earthly, ; 
and consequently this form of earthly.avorship, shall come to 
an end, when the Messianic kingdom being consummated, 
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a higher-order of things shall succeed. Thus we may here 
meet with a view, which was originally entertained by converts 
from Judaism, that the communion with the sanctuary of 
heaven bestowed “vy Christianity, would be carried on in th’s 
world in combination with the forms of a cultus whict. typified. 
heavenly things ; that » new higher spirit woul continue to 
operate in the ancient forms of religion. But still this is only 
an- apparent contradiction between the two great teachers ; 
for it is evident from the train of thought in this epistle, 
that the writer looked on the Jowish cultus as entirely super- 
fluous, since it could contribute nothing towards effecting 
~sommunion with heaven a:d reconciliation with Ggd, on 
which everything depended. But since Christianity effected 
all this, since it Lbestowed everything demanded by the 
“religious wants of 1nan, of what use was another cultus ¢ 
If; in connexion with such views, the Jewish cultus could 
still find a place, the only point of junction could be, the 
representati:n that the conscicntious observance of all that 
belonged to the Mosaic cultus, would be a preparatory puri- 
fying and sanctifying process, to qualify for the participation 
of divine things through the meditun of Christianity. This 
was the stand-point from which Philo, in his work De 
‘ Migratione Abrahami, combats a religious idcalism which 
would haye explained away the whole of outward Judaism as_ 
superfluous. But in this epistle we ¢an find ‘ho trace of at- 
tributing st-ch a continued preparatory utility to Judaism, ; 
according to its fundamental ideas, connexion with Christ as 
‘the true high-priest renders superfluous all other metl-gds of 
purification and sanctification. If the author of this.pistle 
_ had some notion that tlese outward forms of Judaism, wyose 
design was only prepuwative and typical, would linger in 
existence tilt-the whole terrestrial economy would be termi- 
nate?—ny the second advent o: Christ at no very distant 
period, it by no means follows that he cémSidered these 
forms as -of essential importance. We must only bear in 
mind in what light the author viewed the relation of the* 
present to the future. This relation was the same in His 
conceptions as in Paul’s. ‘Bo Christians the future is by faith 
already ‘become a present. They ascend with the confidence. 
of faith into the holiest, of holics in heaven, which Christ has 
Tendered accessible to them ; x, 22. They already belong to 
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the heavenly, Jerusalem, and ate become the associates of 
angela; xii, 23.. They have already becn made partakerd of 
ag eternal unchangeable kingdom ;. xii. 28. They have al- 
“ready felt the powers of the world tocome. Hence it follows, 
that, as they no more belong in their inward life to this trans- 
itory world, but to the higher future world, they are actually 
yaiséd above the whole stand-point of Judaism. When in. 
ix. 9, it is said, that, in the xejpoo tvearnxwe (equivalent to 
alay pbroc), there is a sacrificial worship, which yet, like all 
such outward things, cannot bestow ' thé right constitution of 
the inner life, the purification from guilt, which man requires 
in, ord#r to’ becc-ne a meraber of God’s kingdom, it must. be” 
recollected that Christians do not belong to the aiwy obroc, ' 
butito the aid pédXwr, and hence all this is nothing to them. _ 
‘When the author speaks of outward ordinance,’ ix.10, which . 
-were “imposed until the time of reformation ;” it is added, 
that Christ® is He froma whom the ép0wor ~manate, which 
frées‘from tne yoke of these ordinances, thouglr in its whole 
éxtent it will first take effect in the oixoupérn peddodoa- In 
fact, he contrasts with the Jews who serve an carthly sancti 
(xiii. 10) the Christians to whom the altar. in heaven stands 
open, while it is closcd against the Jews who cleave to-an . 
earthly sanctuary. This is the-contrast between those whose 
worship still adheres tp the veil of outward sensible forms; 
“nnd those who rise at dnce to heaven. As Jesus suffered 
the gates of Jerusalem, so, according to the sym-_ 
_representations employed in this epistle, must those 
who™esire to belong to him*withdraw themselves from the 
terrestvial Jerusalem, the earthly sanetuary, as from this 
word in genoral; xiii, 13. Wa here tind the same principles 
as in Paul’s writings. The author.of this-epistle does not, 
‘indeed, argue directly against.the maintenance c: the outward 
forms of the Jewish cultus, nor does he demand ther avvli- 
tion ; but this even Paul would not have done in an epistle 
addressed to Christian$ who belonged to Judaism ty national 
descent and education. © 


1 Paul would have said that all this could not contributeto theif 
justification. 

2 "Phe same which Paul asserts of the copxicd 709 vduow, of the belnig 
in subjection to the oro:xete Tou RéopeL. oe 
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Jt may appear as rathcr un-Pauline that be treats only of 
. the salvation of those whe belonged to the posterity of 
‘ Abraham, and of Christ's relation to such.. We may indeed 
- doubt, whether Paul, if he had: been writing to a church cort= 
‘posed eritirely of Jewish: Christians, could have so far 
restrained himself, as not to have dropped scne expressions 
_on a subject which so deeply interested him as the diviue 
* purpose to ingprporate the Gentiles with the Jews in the 
kingdom of God, by faith in the Redeemer ; and whether he 
would not havo felt compelled to have adverted, at least in ar 
apologetic manner, to his peculiar vocation as a preacher of 
- the gospel among the Gcntiles. Yet it is certain that a 
writer who so expressed himself respecting the conditions of 
admission into the Messianic kingdom and on the relation of 
Judaism to the work of Christ, as we find to be the case in 
this opistle, must have agreed with the Pauline doctrine 
in thirking, that as the attainment_of eternal salvation was 
independest of Judaism and determined alore by faith in. 
Christ, thereforé by the fulfilment of this one condition 
it was attainable by all men. We also find fhat he selects as 
a type of Christ, not one of the family of Abraham, but 
<Meichjsedec—an indication of Messianic universalism. If we 
call to mind that he considers the ade as representative of » 
: the theocratic people in general, the posterity of Abraham as 
representatives of the hyman family in gen¢ral, who are des—_ 
tined for the kingdom of God, we shali not be able to datect ~ 
any-contradiction betwéen himeelf and Paul. 

With respect tu the work.of Christ, the author-of this 
epistle appears to differ from Paul in not bringingforward 
the resurrection ag a xcal of the redemption effected hyz*the 
Saviour in the same way as that apostle, But it is not diffi- 
cult to perenivé, that the same conceptior! of the resurrection 
jmrntion to‘the whole of the Christian system lies at the 
basis of this epistle. There is the same co“hexion between 
sin amd death presupposed, as when. it is said in ii, 14, that 
Satan had the power over death, that is, that death was nos 

- Gn, original element in tho creation, but was first occasioned 
by Satan, by means of sin, which is the work.of Satan, and 
ne “connected with sin, beMngs to Satan’s kingdom. 
Jn the same sense as Paul intends, sin is also considered as 
the sting of death ; for it is said that men oppressed by a 
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consciousness of guilt are kept in continual bondage through 
the fear of death,—that fear of dcath, which presents itself 
in connexion with tho divine judgment to the agonizing 
copécience as something so terrible,-and which blasts “the 
cheerful erioyment of. life. When it is affirmed that Christ 
through death destroyed the kingdom of Satan, who had 
power over death, and thereby freed men from the bondage 
in which they were held by the fear of death,—it is presup- 
posed that, by the power of his holy life, h@left the gréve 
yictoriausly at his resurrection, and by thisevent gave a pledge 
to’ his redeemed of a life of eternal happiness. It is said in 
v. 7; that Christ, who, as he had assumed human nature’ _ 
with all its weakness, sin excepted, was subjected to death, 
poured forth in his struggle with death fervent prayers and 
tears to God who could redeem’ from death, and on account of | 
his perfect resignation to the Will of his heavenly Father, end 
his perfect obedience, was heard, that is, was delivered from 
death by means of his rcsurrection. The God of salvation is 
desctibed in xiii. 20, as he who had brought frota the dead 
the great leadoreand ruler of the church of God; and in 
theso words it is implied, that Christ by his resurrection be- - 
came the leader from death to life of the church of God _ 
formed by him-as the Redeemer, and laid the foundation for. 
its salvation; and therefore God, in raising him from the 
dead, proved himself to be the God of salvation. , 
We see, then, that the same view is taken in thisepistle -as . 
in ToLYs Writings, of the connexion of the resurrection with 
the work of redemption. But that the exaltation of Christ 
to heaven is more frequently adverted to than his antecedent 
resutreccion in this epistle, may be traced to the prevailing 
form* of its representations, in vhich Christ is compared to 
the high-priest of-the Old Testament eccnomy; for as 
high-priest, having ascended to hraven and remani>~ there, 
he fulfils his office by interceding with God for believeis, and - 
bringing them into perpetual’ communion with God. and 
heaven. A contrast is fofnted out between Christ and the 
Jewish high-priest in this respect, that the latter could enter 
‘into the holy of belies in the temple, which was only a symbol. 
of that in heaven, but once a year, and was obliged it 
again, as he himself had no abiding residence in the mo8¥ haly 
place, much less could he obtain an entrence into it for those. 
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on whose account he held the priestly office. It was a 
~ necessary consequence of this mode of . representation, that 
there was less occasion for mentioning the resurrection, and 
tha. topic was brought forward more prominently to which 
* the resurrection forms an introduction and transition. : 
But this idea of the high-priesthood of Christ is only a 
particular form of reprosenting the gencral Christian idea ot 
Chtist as the Mediator, by whom the communion of the human 
race with God, broken off by sin, is agaist restored. That the 
writer of this epistle made use of this form, was principally 
owing no doubt to the peculiar character of the churches 
whom he addressed ; but in part probably to the peculiarity 
of his own religious training. This form i indeed borrowed 
from Judaism. Yet it by no means denotes a transient te- 
lation in ghe historical development of Christianity, but i# 
connected with one of its constant relations to human nature ;. 
a relation in virtue of which, under the consciousness of his 
earthly limitacions and his sins, maircfecls himself in need of a 
mediation to fill up the infinite chasm that separates pim fron: 
a holy God. Hence in all religions, and in various stages of * 
civilization, methods have been invented fer satisfying this 
_ want ; a caste of pricsts, or saints who have attained perfec- 
tion by.an unworldly asceticism, or some kind of mediators 
the offspring of the imagination, and a multitude of sensible 
objects, have been made uso of, as points .of connexion for 
the religious sentiment in its aspirations aftér God. ‘Christ has 
” for ever satisfied this undeniable want of human naturc, nich 
no human being ssho stood himself in need of redemption 
and mediation could satisfy, and consequently all pricsthood 
and sacrificial worship.are henceforth superfluous and a’volighed. 
The redeemtd are dependen*.on no other being for the pérpose 
of. mediating their relation to God. Through him they are 
brovab-“into a lasting connexion with God and the heavenly 
holy “of holie@; through him, as the everlixing high-priest, 
they continually draw nigh to God : it is he who intercedes for 
them continually with God, and through their relation to higt 
their whole life is consecrated to God and acceptable to hjm ; 
vii. 25, 26. Now this is in perfect harmony with what Paul: 
‘teaches (according. to the explanation we have given. of. his - 
views) respecting the scheme .of mediation for believers j re- 
“specting the whole “hristian life as a thank-offering for the 
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lessings of redemption, and the free access to God through 
the mediation of Christ «and from the manner in which he 
applies to Christianity the Jewish ideas of the temple and the © 
sarvifices and the whole ceremonial worship, we are authorized 
to infer, that he would make a similar application of the idea 
of the priesthor d.’ 

In order to realize this idea fur the benefit of the human 
race, it was needful that Christ, who, according to his divine 


“nature as Logos, effectuates the derivation ‘of all created 


existence from God and its connexion with God—should be- 
come acquainted with all the weaknesses, sufferings, . terapta- 
tions, and conflicts of those for whom he had to intercede as 
high-ptiest, from his own experience, that he might understand 
the exigencies in which they wotld reauire his aid, feel genuine 
sympathy with their infirmities, aud infuse true gonfidence’ . 
into their hearts. At the same time, the writer of this epirtle 
cotisidors the sufferings of Christ in the twofold point of view, 
of active and nassive satisfftction, which we have explamed in | 
the representation of the Pauline doctrine. - Both are bere 
¢ombined in the idea of the all-sufficient sacrifice presented by 
Christ as high-priest, which effects that for which no human 
ritual was adequate. Tho relation of the sufferings of Christ 
as the Sinless One to the sins of mankind is thus illustrated, 
that as the sins of the people were symbolically transferred to 
the victim, (as if it could swiler what the people deserved,) so 
Chyiat.in his sacrifice had taken upon himself the-sins of 
mankind ; his redeeming sufferings were the pledge that their 
guilt would be no more charged, upon thetns; ix. 28. As to 
the other part of Christ's work noticed by Paul,—his active 
obédience,—it is in this epistle expressly stated that Christ, 
according to tho divine appointiient, having proved himself 
to be the Holy One“n all human temptations, and-under thé 
severest’ death-struggle, gained” thereby the dignity v2 ich-, 
priest ; v. 7, 2 The sacrifice of Christ oflains its due 
significance only in this, qnoral connexion, not as an opus 
éperatum, like the sacrifice of animals, but as the act of One 


. whe; revealing the cternal divine essence in human nature, 
“and exhibiting the perfect union of the divine and human in « 


a holy, human life, verifiecit also in death, as the consumma-* 
tion of a life which had been the revelation of the eternal 
Spirit of God in a sinless holy humanity. The signifcange- 
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of tho death of Christ is founded on his baving, “by an 
@ternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to God.” Thus the 
Epistle to the Hebrews distinguishes, as we find in Paul, two 
eras in the lie of Christ ; his appearance on earth, wher he 
‘entered into fellowship with mankind, to bear the load of sin. 
and to free them frem it; and his life as tke Glorified One, 
which no longer stands in relation to sin, but in which he 
only exhibits what he obtained by his perfect, holy life, and 
what those have to expect who are freed by him from sin, and 
called to the perfect communion of his blessed life: ix. 28.- 
By what Christ has in this manner accomplished, he has 
now once for all made objective satisfaction for mankind to 
the requirements of the holiness of God, of the mordl order 
6f the universe. Mankind defiled by sin cannot enter into 
the heavenly’ sanctuary:’ , They must first be purified and 
consecrated in order to enter into the fellowship of heaven. 
This -vork, aacomplished objectively by Christ, is now carried ” 
on in its consequences, ‘till everything is conquered which 
- opposes the realization of the holy kingdom of God among 
whankind, till that higher world, first. apprehended by faith, 
becomes an actial reality to the sanctified human race. 
Faith is also represented in this epistle as the instrument of 
appropriating this objective work by individuals, and of accom- 
plishing in them this subjectivo purification ; that faith by 
which men enter into communion with Chaist ; iii 6,14. Tt 
‘8 the confidence of faith which enables meu to appronriate 
purification by the blood of Christ, and purges the heart from 
the consciousness of guilt; x. 22. We here find 4he same 
thing which Paul describes as justification by faith, only 
with an allusion to cprinkling with the blood of the sagrifices, 
“in accordance with that yeference to the Jewish cultus which 
~" pervades this‘cpistle. “ As in Paul's writings, it is here insisted 
thociaith must prove itself yonuine by perseverance; x. 36, 
ji. 14, And wo find also thé same connexio&ndicated between 
Faith, Hope, and Love ; x. 23, 24... ip ee 
In Paul's writings, a general conception of faith lies at the 
basis of the particular Christian application of, the ideas as a 


1 By-a transference of the subjective to the objective, the wiiter of 

* this epistle (ix. 25) speaks of a purification of the heavenly #fictuary 

. Hwself, inasmuch as it would have been defiled by the sins of minkind 
could they have entered it without a previous purification. 
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general fundamental direction of the disposition without 
which no communion. with the divine, no religious life can 
exist ; and this idea is expressed in this epistle in a still more 
gereral way thar when Paul points to justify: ag faith in the 
cage of Abriham. It is described as being an apprehension of 
the invisible by she whole direction of the disposition,—a sur- 
render of tho spirit to somcthing invisible by an act of 
inward self-determination, by which man raises himself above 
the natural connexion of causes and effects, and enters by the 
direction of his inward life into a higher order of things 
revealing thomselves to him. Faith, according to Heb. xi. 1, 
is that by which the object of hope already becomes present ; 
by which man is convinced of the reality of what he cannot 
perceive by the senses.!. While in the constant succession in 
the phenomenal world he sees only the visible "develop itself 
from the visible, and ene phenomenon from another, and the 
understanding, cleaving to earthly phenomena, would explain 
and define everything from this causal connexion ;—faith, on 
the contrary, rises to an act of creative omnipotence as’ the 
-original ground of all existence, and acknowledges that the 
universe was made by the ‘invisible creative word of God ; 
“xi. 8. Even here, agreeably to what we have remarked above, 
there is involved a peculiar Christian application of the gene- 
yal idea of faith, only what Paul distinguishes as justification 
through faith, is h-re represented under other forms on account 
~6F the references to the Jewish cultus, Morcover, in accord- 
ance with the peculiarly hortatory character of this epistle, 
faith is exhibited in its aspect of, perseverdace under all the 
sufferings and conflicts of carthly life ;—faith in its unflinching 
constancy towards the future, a faith which steadily aims at 
perfection, and by which those who exercise it are matured- 
for that final aim ; (reAe(wore.) By this faith man follows” 
after Christ, in whom a perfect” pattern is exhibit. end 
who has passedhrough all temptations and conflicts, - with 
an unwavering constaney of faith, to that state of glory 
whither all believers must follow him by the same path ; 
xii 2, But it has been most unjustly attempted to find a 
-contrariety between the idea of faith im this epistle and 
in Payj’s writings, as if ir the former it merely implied a 
reference to something future, a conception of its nature which 
1 As Theodoret says, delxvvow ds Speotara 72 wndeme yeyernpe m * 
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would best suit a lifeless Judaism. It is evident from the 
genergl idea of faith as wo have explained it, and from. the 
whole train of thought in this cpistle, that by means of faith, 


'@ vital connerion is formed between the Present and the 


Future. . By means of faith, according to the doctrine of tnis 
epistle, the Future becomes in some measure @ Present to the 
mind, although this lresent has a necessaty bearing to a more 
- perfect development, a consummation in the Future. In 
connexion with faith is given the experience of the glory of 
the divine word, vi. 5; by faith Christians enter the future 
world, and become inhabitants of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
xii, 22, By faith they partake of the powers of the world to 
come, and obtain a partial anticipation of tne Future ; faith 
penetrates through tke veil which conceals from human eyes 
_ the holy of holies in the neavens, and already enters it ; vi. 19. 

With respect to the relation between the ideas of this epistle 
aud the ideas of the Alexandrian-Jowish theology 28 they are 
represented i the writings of Philo, we must here havo 
recourse to the distinction between religious realism and, 
religious idealism ; in other words, that stand-point which 
considers the positive and historical in religion only as a sym~- 

 polical clothing of general ideas, aud as the means+of stimu- 
lating and training the mind towards the contemplation of 
ideas—and that stand-point on which religion is ackuow- 
ledged, not as an object merely of the intellect, but as an 
independent power in the life, a living communion ‘with God, 
effected by means of certain historical facts, as the Li,aest 
end of a created being, and a complete satisfaction of his 
religious wants. , 

On this complete difference of tho religious stand-point, 
® difference is fonnded in the interpretation of the Old Yesta- 
ment and,of udaiso: Philo viewed t'e historical and the 
positixin Judaism only ag'sy-nbolical veils of general ideas, 

_ which. for the most part were borrowed from-a very different 
stand-point, and which he attributed to Judaism by an arbi- 
trary disregard of historical accuracy. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews conceives of Judaism, according to its 
true historical destination and intention—to prepare the way 
for realizing the kingdom of God through Christ—to prefigure 
the divine in sensible forms—which would. subsequently 
-actually appear among mankind. If he arbitrarily: explains 
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somo things according to the letter, yet a higher necessity lies 
at the basis of these meanings, the refercnce‘to the facts of 
yeligion from which the satisfaction of the religious wants of 
mankind proceeded, and which were really prepared- by 
dudaism. The predominant idca of this epistle, the high- 
priesthood of Christ, has a significance entirely real, founded 
on fact, and re.ating to the most pressing religious wants of 
mankind. The Logos in hiniself is not the high-priest ; he can 
only lay claim to this character in conseqence of his having 
~ assumed human nature, and thus accomplished, in the manner 
escribed, the redemption of mankind. ~Christ as glorified 
and exalted to heaven, has actually perforracd that for the reli- 
ious life of men which their imperative religious wants sought, 
in the priesthood. On the contrary, Philo calls the Logos him- 
self the high-priest, as the divine rerson revealed in creation, 
by which it is connected with the Deity. This reason, which 
reveals the highest being, the d», and communicates worthy 
and elevated ideas of it, 1s hence called the high-priest~of God 
nthe creation. As the ideal ground of the phenomenal 
world, it mediates for it before God, for in idea all is perfect, 
_ but defective in actnal appearance. The Logos is hence re- 
presentedas the xéepoc vontic, the rapaxAnroc, the ixéryg for 
the kdopog aistyrdée. This idea is symbolically represented in 
Melchisedec, and the Jewish high-priest.! Thus we see here, 
on the one hand, abstract general ideas which can have no 
significance for unc religions lite ; and on the other hand, ap- 
peenees taken from the facts of religious experience. On 
the one hand, the language of religion is yrbitrarily explained, 
accordi.g to a speculation which was thé production of a 
foreign soil; on the other hand, according to sentiments 
‘ founded in the disposition which it wasdesigned and adapted 
to express. Here it is proper to notice & passage, in’ whit 
the author of this cpistle degeribes the power of the Logos 
in a manner resembling Philo’s, but which furnishes no »uffi- 
1 See Leg. Allegor. iii, § 26, where Melchixedec is spoken of as the 
symbol of the Logoa, iepebS yup ore Adyos, wAGpor Exav tiv tyre Kat 
dyqrds repl adrod Aoyduevos. De Cherubim, § 5, the Legos is termed 
«! lepevs and ap-pfrys-for the soul, De Sacrif, Abel et Caini, § 36, 
+ § medevryus emi toy Gedy kal lxérys abtod yeyoues Acyos. ‘The high-priest 
in his robes is 9 symbol of the universe, dvayxatoy 7p fy Toy itpwpéver 
76 Tov Kbopov Tarp! wapaxdhry xpyoba TeAciordre Thy aperty v.g. ‘Tho 
universe gccoruing to the Piatonic idex. De Vita Mos. tii, 914. + 
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- qleft evidencc,to assume that he had the language of: Philo ; 


_actually in his thoughts. It is the description (common to. 
both) of the all-penetrating and cutting sharpness of the Logos. 
_ But, im the Epitle to the Hebrews,' we have presented to us & 
matter of religious experience, the living power of divine truch, 
Penetrating. judging, and punishing the soul, the power which 
lays open all seciet wickcdness, before which no deception can 


+ stand. - But Philo understands by ‘the term. the power of 


logical discrimination, especially in reference to the divine 
reason, that cfficiency by which it fixes the limits of the 
various kinds -of existence, arranges the various classes or 
creatures, and forms compound bodies. from the ‘simple 
elements. . 3 


CHAPTER ‘Til. 
THE DOCTRIYE OF JAMES 


* Wy proceed from Paul's representation of Christian truth 
to that of James, which fornis a more*marked contrast.to it 
than any other in the writers of the New Testament. This 
is.chicfly owing to James's peculiar point o7 view, and to the. 
difference occasioned by it in the development of the doctrines 
of justification and faith. But on comparing the two types 
of doctrine with one another, we shall perceive their-essential 
unity resulting from the Spirit of Christ in both, only that 
the views of the lattur apostle were not so completely disen- 
aged" from the garb of the Old Dispensation, nor wrought , 
out ;_in_thé same sharply defined form. The contrast that 


1 Hebreys iv. 12. Zar yap 6 Adyos rod Gcod, rolavepyhs, kal roude, 
repos imtp nacaw pdxaipay Dicrouay, Kal diixvobuevos Expt BEpicpod Wuxts 
te kal rybuatos, &puay Te Kal uvedeov, «) “aprTunos évBuphoewy Kal govorwy 
xapdlas, Quis Rer. divinar. Heres, § 26, Wa thy adiBaxrey evvops Py" 
abauvovra, tds te Tav cwudrwy Kal mpayudroy eis amdggs jpudaOar Kab 
‘Spdobar Boxobous dices, TE Tone? Tov cuntdvray abTov Adyy, os es.rhy . 

vicdrny duovnbels &xyhy, Siaipay odBenore Mjyer TaalaOqTd wdyro, Eresbay 
88 péxpi rev drduwy cal Aeyordvav duper diekErty, meruv. dng rodrary Th 
Adve Gewopyte ets Zpvligous wal Axeprypdpaus poipas Epxerat Starpety edros 
S topets. Philun, Opera, tom. iii. p. 30, ed. Lips. 1828. . 
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here exists we éaimot but regard rather qs formal than 
material. 

This - difference is closely connected with the difference in 
the formation of the religious character of te two apostles, 
‘and with the difference in their respective spheres of labour. 
As to the latter, we must bear in mind, that. James in his 
peculiar position had not,.like Paul, to vindicate an inde- 
pendent -and unshackled ministration of the Gospel among 
the Gentiles in opposition to the pretensions of Jewish legal- 
Aighteousness ; but that, he felt himself compelled to press the 
practical consequences and requirements of the Christian 
faith on those in whom that faith-had been blended with the 
errors of carnal Judaism, and‘ to tear ‘away the suphorts of 
their false confidence. While Paul was obliged to point out 
to those who placed their dependence on the justifying power 
of the works of the law, the futility of such works in reference 
to justification, and to demonstrate that justification and 

~ sanctification, could proceed only from the faith of the 
gospel,—James, on the other hand, found: it necessary to 
declare to those who imagined that they could be justified 

’ before God by a faith in the Jewish sense as wo have befere 
explained it, that such a faith with which their practice was. 
at total variance, wasean absolutely worthless thing.’ 


1}t serves to confrm what we have asserted above—that the argumen- 
"tation in the Epistle of James is by no means directed against Paul— 
“tho™+he example of Rahab adduced in it, cannot be supposed to, relate: 
to any use which Paul could have made of it; for the manner in which 
the doctrine of Faith is unfolded in the 11th ‘chayter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, could certainly give no occasion to such a line of argu- 
ment, since in that section, believing confidence is described precisely aa 
a principle which impels to action, and-the faith of Rahab is marked as 
being of a kind that induced her to receive the spies. The very point 
is here. made prominenc on which James lay's so mucu stress, and hence 
we infer that it cannot form an ant*th€sis to his own views. ="-~ could 
Paut, in his oraLinstructions, have made use of the example of Rabab ; 
for in those passages of the book of Joshua there was nothing he could 
make use of in support afsbis doctrine of justification- by faith. 
Nothing is to be*found there respecting a wloris nor of a dixasoveGar 
-before God, and with those points alone St. Paul’ was concerned, and for 

‘their ¢onfirmavion he quoted Gen. xv. and Habakkuk ii.; this example 
of Rahab, which can only be_explained from the reference to Paul's 
doctrine, testifies against the supposed diserepancy in the views of the 
twq Apostles. The citation of such an example can be explained and: 
justified only from the point of view which we have taken. 
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ThE, apostle affirms, that as a sympathy that shows itsdif in 
mere words to the afilicted is worth nothing, so a faith with-, 
“out works’ is entirely vain. Accordingly, he compares a 
faith that does rot manifest itself by works, to a pretended 
"love that is not verified by corresponding acts, to a sympathy 
that evaporates in mere words. rom this comparison, it is 
evident that as what he here describes as a pretended love is 
-in his judgment undeserving of the name-of love, the same 
may be said of a pretended faith. But as by arguing against 
the value of a love that only shows itself in words, he did not_ 
intend to depreciate the worth of love itself, just as little 
could he design to cast a slight on the worth of faith by what 
he says against the value of a faith that exhit its itself only in 
outward profession. . He considers such a faith which is 
unaccompanied by works, as dead; it is a faith which is., 
destitute of that divine life which spontancously produces © 
good works. In reference to this necessary intimate con- 
nexion between-faith and works, James says, addressing & 
man who depends on this inoperative faith (ii. 18), “Show” 
me how thy faith can, exist without works, and I will prove 
to thee my faith by my works.” “As the bey without the 
soul is dead, so” (he says, ii, 26) “faith without works 
is dead.”- The comparison is here a general one, without 
descending to particulars. It is evident, that James could 
not mean to say that works (the outward. act) bear the 
same relation to faith as the soul to the body, but only’ 
(which agrees with the whole train of his thinking) that .u# 
absence of works is . proof that the faith is destitute of what 
corresponds to the soul as the animating principle of the 
body. Works, therefore, are stgns of the vitality of faith. 

We shall be assisted in fo.ming correct ideas of his doe- 
trine respecting faith, if we examine the 2xamples which he 
addue=of genuine and spurisus faith; on the one hand, 
the faith of evil spirits in a God, which only-fills them with 
terror, and, on the other, the faith: of Abraham. He here 
applies the same term xisri¢ to two distinct affections 
of the soul. In the first case, where the reference ig to 
the faith of evil spirits, the fecling of dependnce on an 
Almighty Supreme Being shows itself as something unavoid- 

- able, as an overpowering force, but it is only ‘a passive state 
fa wd6oc), with which+the spontaneity, the free receptivity and 
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».gelfactivity of the mind by no means corresponds, the whéle 
interna] constitution of a rational being is cpposed,to it. ° The 
feoling of dopendencs on God is something which man cannot 
-got rid of, however much he may desire it. In the second - 
cade, faith is not merely something passive, existing indepen- 
dently .of the self-determination sof “naa, but a voluntary. 
recognition of this dependence takes place by an act of the 
will,- and- thereby becomes a regulating principle of the 
whole life. Hence, in the former instance, works as well as” 

“the whole tendency of the life must stand in contradiction to 
what, from this stand-point is called faith ¥ in the latter, 
the inward tendency of the life proceeding from faith neces- 
sarily. manifests itself by works. That work of Abraham 
which the -apostle adduces, was indeed no other than an 
‘expression of that unconditional and trustful surrénder to the 
Divine will, which is likewiso by Paul considered as a miark ° 
of Abraham’s genuine and divinely approved fuswadrn: 
-But Paul adduces this example with a special reference to its 
internal importance in opposition to a vain righteousness 
of works; James nrakes use of it in its outward manifestation 
against an opus operatum of faith; and in this point of Wew 
he could say that by his ‘pya Abraham proved that he: was a- 
Sisatog 3 faith cooperated with his works; by works his 
miaric proved itself to be rsAeia, When the Holy Scriptures ' 
i tell us that Ablaham’s faith was imputed to him by God for 
<mechteousness, this can only be understood of a “aith which’ ” 
Was accompanied with good works as marks of its genuine- 
ness, Certainly James, who .believed fn* the divine ommni- - 
science, could not suppose that the outward act was requisite’ 
to make Abraham’s disposition mani#est to God; but he 
meant to say that_Abraham’s faith could not have justified 
him before God, it it had not been “such as would manifest, 
its inward quality by such works. Bat Paul would sc: havé 
applied the Smo term ziore to two -religious stand-points 
that differed so widely.feom one another ; he would hardly 
“have designated by this name what James asserts of evil ” 
spirits ; he-would not have distinguished between a fides. 
informis and a fides formata, but only have designated by 
this term the “faith thot worketh by love.” And although 
in combating the erroneous tendency he would ‘have agresd 
with James, yet his method of combating it would have bee 
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*. quite different. He would have pointed out, as he has done | 
-in several passages of the Epistle to the Romans, the néces- , 
sary. intimate connexion: between faith and a moral trans~ 
-fofmation ; he would have shown those persons who professet 
to believe, that what really deserved the name of misru., was 
entirely wanting. to them. But the elemeuts of such-a 
demonstration are to be found in the Epistle of James, where 
“He speaks of.a new birth, a new creation procecding’ from 
faith ; i 18. Yet it is not his mauner to develop what is 
contained in the idea so systematically as Paul is wont to do, ~ 
who exhibits to’ us, if we may so express it, the speculative 
and the practical, as they iicerpenctrate each other. Jdmes’ - 
is throughout practical rather than speculative. He contents’ 
himself with stating experimental appearances, while Paul - 

“would profoundly investigate their causes. To Paul the 
cential fact’ on which everything turns is the relation of man: 
to God- and the great revolution that must be - effected 
jn that relation in order that man, by nature estranged from ~ 

God, may become an objéct of his good pleasure. Only 

_ to the sight of that God who beholds the inmost: recesseg-, 
of the spirit, and to whom the invisible world lics unveiled; is 
the whole new direction of the life apparont in that internal. 
act of faith which lays hold of redemption, and from which. . 
everything must be developed that belongs to the perfection: 
of the Christian life. In the sight of that Befig who beholds: : 
the invisiblé, man is justified when he believes; he is justifi-+~ 
by his faith, But-James, who contemplates the outward 
‘manifestation of thigs.as they are developed in time; takes 
into account the' cooperation of faith and works for the justi- 

» fication: of man ; for Ike Paul he recognises only that faith... 
which works by love and thus originates the new creation in 
man, as justifying faith, and requires that it should express 
itself 457 works ‘in order to distinguish it from whatever. else 
miay be called faith. Had James intended to Sy that works 
‘aust bo yisible in order that mar- may appear just before 
‘Goi, this would have been a material contradiction between” 
_hifself and Paul. Béft as surely as James acknowledged Géd 
a8 the omniscient who penetrates into ali that is hidden from 
mortal vision, must he have knoWn" that tree faith and 
the right state of heart which it invulyed must be manifest to 
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“signs. But one thing is certain ;—the point of view taken 
by these two Apostles, the direction of their contemplations, 
is not exactly the same. There is this great difference © 
ip their respective stand-points; Paul fix-s his atteuition 
principally on the objectively Divine, the ‘ground of God’s 
election, on which the confidence of man must rest : James 
concerns himself with the subjectively hanian, with what 
man must do on his part, assufing those arrangements and . 
acts on the part of the Divine Beg which must form the 
-basis of everything. fe E 
‘A contradiction may indecd seem to exist between the 
twoawhen the one, as the mark of the stand-point of legal 
righteousness auopts the phrase, “Do this, and thou shalt 
live!” while the other, from his own peculiar stand-point, 
says, “A doer of the work—this man shall be blessed in his 
deed,”! and we readily-grant that Paul would not hava’ so 
expressed himself. But this contradiction vanishes if we 
-tako care to, notice the different connexions in which these 
words are used. Paul-spcaks of the réyo¢ as the summary of 
individual imperative prescriptions, and of man on the legal 
Stand-point, antecedent to Christianity. James is ‘speak~ 
ing of the new law of life revealed by the Messiah, which he 
designates the répoc ré\ewo¢ in reference to its forining the 
consummation of Judaism, just as Christ in his sermon on 
the mount reprsents tho gospel to be the fulfilling of the law. 
Viewing it in this connexion, he also calls it the “ lawef 
liberty,” i. 25 ; doubtless from the fact, that those who truly 
receive it, render a, free, loving obediense, issuing from un _ 
~ inward vital principle. He considersthis law as equivalent to 
the Adyoc, the published doctrine of Christ. By this doctrine 
the law becomes a law of frézdom, and a perfect law, inas- 
much as in the Cords of Christ the law “rst finds its fall 
significance, and from faith 1 Christ the free “hedience 
‘of love is fies rendered to it. Thus the Christian stand- 
‘point where the law becomes glorified appears as that of 
ofreedom and perfection, in contrast to the earlier stand- 
peint of slavery and imperfection. Sipee, then, James thus 
agrees with Paul, although he would not have made such 
| Panl, from the Tegal” as opposed to the evangelical stand-point, 
says, 5 rorheos abd Choera: év adrois. James, from his own position ~ 
Bays, 6 morgths tpyou obros plucdpios &y 7H move aro’ tora, ° 
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a contrast as the latter Apostle, between the gospel aud the’ 

law, we are not justified in tracing modes of expression 

in James that resemble the Pauline, to the direct influence of 

Parl, but we must rather refer what both have in common, 

to the Divine original fountain of the revelation of Christ, in 

whose words we can point out the connecting link. In refer- 
ence therefore to the law, as the law of Christ, James says 

_ what Paul himself must have granted,—that mere knowledge 
can: profit nothing—that it is all-important that this doctrine 

* should not be made an object of mere indolent contemplation, 
but should evince its power as a law regulating the life—thav 
whoever exemplifies this doctrine in his life, will be blessed in 
his deed'—that only he who regulates his le by Christianity 
can experience in life its blessed effects ; he alone will feel 
truly blessed in tho inflience proceeding from Cnristianity. 

In relation to moral requirements, James differed widely 
from the abettors of a Jewish legal righteousness, who laid 
more ..tress or a multiplicity of individual good works than, 
on the regalation of the life by one governing principle ; fo. . 

‘it is one of the characteristics of this Epistle, and closely . 
caunected with his argument on faith, that he traces back 
belief, knowledge, and action, to the unity of the whole life 

“proceeding from « Divine disposition, and opposes the isola~ 
tion of all. those things which can only maintain their true 
significance when comprehended in that unity. - 

» Thus he says, Whosocver imagines that the worship of God* 
consists in certain single acts, deceives himself; it con.i.s 
in the whole direction of a life devoted to God, in pre- 

’ serving oneself from céntact with all ungodliness. afo com- 
bats the superficial moral judgment, according to which a 
man believes that he may be excused for transgressing certain 
commands, if he only avoids certain sins. The law is a unity, 

“and whoever violates it in orly one point, is guilty of violating 
the whole. According to James, the fulfilling of*the whole: - 
law consists in love; ii. 8. Hence he particularly speaks ~ 

1 ey, in James i. 25, ought by no means to be translated through. 

The gora: implies, that James considered the blesscdnes™not merely ns 
something proceeding from the deed asan outward result, but as some- 
thing involved in the deed, a feeling thot necessarily accompanied it; 
we are led:to think of the bentitudcs in the Sermon on the Mount. ‘Sea 
Schneckenbargh’s excellent remarks on this passage. E 
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“against those whe. weye accustomed to consider an offence in 
words Bs a mete trifle, or who believed that they could exercise © 
"genuine devotion towards God while they weré in the habit of 
ing uncharitable judgments on their fellow-men. This is 
‘g contradiction ; good and evil cannot proceed from the same 
fountain ; it is of the first importance that language should be 
the organ of a disposition that regulate. the whole life both in 
word and deed. And in reference to the theoretical part of 
religion, he says that true wisdom and true knowledge must 
how themselves in the gonteral course of the life. He con- 
“siders the whole Christian life as a work, ~ That perseverance 
which consists in maintaining the faith under trials must have 
_itg perfect work that is, must cCnsist not merely in single 
good ‘acts, but embrace the whole of life; i4. Of practical 
Christianity, he says, that the wowris,épyou is blessed in his 
moinate ; i. 25. : : 
‘Although Christianity presented itselfto this apostle asthe 
_eonsuinruation of the lew, yet he by no means adopted the 
“Rbionitish netio#, that Christ had only perfected. the Mosaic 
law by the addition of certain moral prescriptions, such as are 
given in the Sermon on the Mount, so that he might be con- 
sidered. simply.as the Supreme lawgiver and teacher ; but’ he 
acknowledged as the peoul-ar distinction of Christianity, the. 
impartation of a new, divine principle of life, which by its in- 
ternal operation produced the fulfilment of the law. He beheld 
in the Messiah: tne author of a new moral creation through 
“mor divine principle of life which he communicattd ; he deé- 
scribes the word of truth as the instrunjent of re eneration, 
giving Dirth to a new creawen ; i, 18+ Te word (he affirms) 
must penetrate the very depths of human nature, and by an in- 
ternal transforming power offectjts deliterance from sin; i 21. 
‘But be was very fux from believing that the Christian could 
altogether come up to the reqyizgments of the law of fiberty;.: 
which seeks for a free obedience proceeding ‘from ‘iv+:, and 
could thus be justified by his own course of life. He declares 
(including himself) tha* in many things we all offend ;” 
ji, 2, Every man, he says, must be penetrated by the con- 
+. vietion, how much he stands in néed of the divine merey that 
he may be able to stand before the divine tribunal ; and oughé 
to be impelled by this consideration to exercise merey towards’, 
others ; iL 13, , a 
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After what has been said, it cannot be denied that there are 
differences between the two apostles, in the dogmatic ard 
ethical mode of their instructions ; but still it may be shown; 
that though the Christien spirit appears more fully developed 


‘and more perfectly formed in onc scheme of doctrine than in 


the other, yet the same spirit pervades both. Paul, though he 
considered good works as the necessary marks of the new 


. piritual creation, and the necessary fruits of an actual internal 


righteousness, would certainly not have expressed himself 
exactiy in this manner, that a man is justified not by faith 
alone, but also by his works,—that faith and works must co- 
operate for his justification. He would not only have avoided 
saying this in reference to the legal works preceding the 
transformation of the life by faith, (in which James agrees with 
him,) byt also in reference to the works produced by faith ; 
for he always considered the xierce alone as that by which a 
man becomes just before God, and the source from which all 
other good develops itself by an inter necessity ; and the. 
life of believers proceeding from faith 1s always alloyed by 
amixture of the odp, for which reason a justifying power 
cannot bo attributed even to those works which are the fruits 
of faith. But since James, as we have remarked, acknow- 
ledges the continual dofects of the Christian life and the need 
of forgiveness of sin even on the stand-point of the gospel— 
since he presupposes that the Christian can-only obtain that’ 
mercy from God which he constantly needs, as long as ha-- 
shows mercy to others—all material difference vanishes, 
Paul approaches necrer to James on another side, where he is 
less dogmatically exact, and is not led to employ the strong 
contrasts which are frequent in the controversial parts of his 
writings, for even according to his own views, works neces- 
sarily belong to he Christian life as an expression of faith and 
of the Bnogbrn Obtained by it, and faith must be yerified by 
the whole course of life ; hence he asserts, on *casions when. 
it‘was of importance to bring forward this truth, that eve 
man will veceive according to that he hath done in his earthly 
life, whether it be good or pad, 2 Cor. v. 10. Nor is it diffi. 
cult, to deduce this mode of expression from the Fauline prin- 
ciples, and to show its perfect harraony with them. In the 
works which proceed from faith, the difference must be veri- 
fied between genuine~and spurious faith, and the difference 
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will gradually make itself known according to the degree in 
which faith has penetrated the life. Althongh in redemption, _ 
justification, and the impartation of a new divine life, by which 
iman is first rendered capable of accomplishin,, good works, all 
is an act of grace, yet, according to Paul's doctrine, there is 
also a rewarduble righteousness, and tho bestowment of a 
- reward, in proportion as men show themselves active when 
the new creation has been effected, according as they make use 
of the grace bestowed upon them. And if such expressions, 
though strictly in accordance with the Pruline doctrine, were 
' taken by themscives, they might bé supposed to be contradic- 
tory to it, like those of James, to which they have an affinity. . 
Moreover, as James was altogether Jew, but a Jew whose 
views were rendered complete by faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
it was his aim to lead his countrymen by the same way. which 
he had taken himself, from Judaism to faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, though without departing from the national theo- 
-eratic forms ;-hence &e did not, Ifke Paul, who laboured among 
the Gentiles. that stood in no national relation to the law, 
represent Christ as the abolisher of the law, but as its ful- 
filler ; and this view was countenanced by Christ’s own lan- 
guage in Matt. v. 17.1. The law hence became to him changed” 
in its spirit ; from being imperfect, it became perfect ; from 
being a law of hondage, it became a law of liberty. But he 
received the new spirit der the old forms, similarly to many 
—~eutholies who have attained to free évangelical ~onvictions, 
and yet have not been able to disengage themselves from the 
old eecesiastical forms ; or like Luther, When he had already 
attained to 2 knowledge of justification by faith, but before he 
was aware of the consequences flowing om it in opposition to 
the prevalent doctrines of the church, And thus James, 
though he acknowledged that_the Gehtiles by faith in Jehovah 
— and the Messiah were entitica to the same thooa..4¢ pri- 
vileges as the Jews who observed the law, did not enforce on 
_the belicving Jews the non-observance of the law, Acts xv. 21. 
‘And what he says to Paul in Acts xxi. 21, implies that he 
would have thought it wrong tofhave led the Jews who were 
scattered among the heathen to forsake the observance of the 
1 Vide Neander’s Life of Jesus, (p. 94, Standard Library Edition.) 
2 he believing Jews needed no new precepts: they knew what they 
were bound to observe as Jews. See vol. i. p. 118. ise 
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law. Now Paul was so far averse from this, that he allowed 
.. the-Jews to remain Jews, as he allowed the Gentiles to retain’ 
everything in their national character and habits which did 
. not contradict the spifit of the gospel: he himself did not 
repudiate his Jewish character’ and education, but celebrated 
the Jewish feasts withthe Jews, when there was opportunity, 
But since he con’idered the religious obligation of the law in 
* every respect as abolished, he must naturally have been_less 
scrupulous in its outward observance, and must rather have, 
“felt. himself bound $0 depart from it when required to do so byy 
higher considerations, as soon as the observance of the law 
was in any way incompatiblg with the duties and claims of his 
vocation, as for example, when it obstructe™l his free inter- 
course with the heathen.. Among the Gentiles halived as one 
‘ by birth a Gentile ; Tarnabas and Péter did the saine ; 
Gat ii. 14.1 James would not have so easily agreed to this, 
nor ingeed wag such expansion of sentiment required for his . 
peculiar sphere of labour,,since his adherence to the observ- 
ance of the law rather promoted his success among his country” 
meu, to. whom his-ministry was confined. 
With the difference in the doctrinal sch¢me of the two 
- apostles, their manner of enforcing the duty of veracity: is 
also connected. James repeats the command of Christ to the 
letter, as it was originally given, yet showing at the same 
time, that he correctly understood its sense awl spirit. Atnong 
Christiangs no oath ought to be required for a confirmation of 
what they asserted, their love of truth and mutual confidence 
ought to be so great, that their Yea and Nay shoyld be a 
sufficient pledge. It was their duty to guard from the first 
against: the guilt of fajschood or perjury ; James vy. 12. Paul 
does not mention Christ’s edtruuaud in this verbal form, but 
nly enjoins, if reference to the disposifion, that Christians 
\ should@speak ¢ruth to oneafother, as being members one 
. of another ; and because language was intended for the very 
purpose of maintaining and exhibiting the spiritual commu- 
1 Perhaps the parlisaus-of James, mentioned in Gal. ii 12, wert 
down to Antidch for the purpose of examining whetheg the Jews who 
lived among the Gentiles, allowed themselves to be led “into violations 
of the law, which they were not justifeg in doing by the resolutions of 
the apostolic convention ; but it does not follow from this, that they 


were acting by the command, or even in accordance with the. wish 
4of James. ° 
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nion, in. which, as members of the same body, they must 
stand to one another. From this it was easy to deduce.the : 
‘obligation which they were under on this point towards gociety” 
at large, since all men as rationak beings~ created for the 
‘réalization of the kingdom of God, might be considered 
members one of another, and language was in like manner 
designed for the maintenance and exhibition of this more 
general relation ; Ephes. iv. 25. . And he had confessedly no - 
scruple, when sufficient confidence was not felt towards him 
by, all the persons concerned, and where it was of special, 
“importance to obtain undoubting confidence in his assertions, 
to make use of a form of asseveration which would be deemed 
equivalent to,aroath. 

As the othical element predominates in the Epistle of 
James, so an anxiety for the exclusion of every appearance of 
charging the causation of sin upon God is very conspicusus, 
and an emphatic maintenance of the frecdom of ‘the will, 
whose self-determination is the necessary condition of all the 
“operations oflivine grace. Let no one exense hithself (is the 
apostle’s doctrine) for yiclding to evil, on the plea that he 
could not, withstand its enticoments,—that a higher power, a 
fatality, a divine predestination hurried him into sin, Far, 
bo it from God to tempt any man to evil. As ‘no evil 
can affect Him, the holy and blessed One, so he terhpts 
no one to evil ; but it is the indwelling sinful desire of every 
man by which he is seduced to evil. This also.makes -an ° 
pening for the temptations of Satan, yet even by his power 
no one can he forced to sin against his wil: iv. 7, Thus the 
ground is taken away from every man for throwing off the 
blame of his sins by pleading the temptations proceeding 
either from God or Satan ; since to the believer the ability is 
given, by his own héghcr moral nature (the ir-age of God in 
his soul), and the guidance of she Divine Spirit, to w*hstand 
his sinful desires and the temptations of Satan ; it must be 
his own guilt uf he yield and allow himself to be carried away, 
to the commission *of sia? He has only to subordiaate his 
own will to the will of God, and in communiqn with God 
. to Withstand ‘the evil spirit, who will then flee from him j all 
temptation to evil will fail before a will that is in real earnest 
and devoted to God. Only let a man surrender himself 
to God by a steady determination of -his will, and God’x:. 
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aid will not be wanting ; i, 13—16 ;-iv. 7,.8. James, like 
Paul; presupposes two principles of action in the believer _ 
~.—the image of God restored through Obrist, and the sinful 
desis which still. cleaves-to the soul, and renders it aco 
* to temptations from without. When he says that the desix 
ingoth forth sin, (i. 15,) it is not meant, that the desi 
-“ig something purely natural, or morally indifferent, but it 
-rather , pres that ‘tho clement in human natare, 


does 
<Fithstand, but surrguders himself to it, gives it 
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hi part, manifestations 
of the moral life; he docs uot, liko Paul ir tho Epistle 
the Romans, go to the root of the opposition between 

- and evil-in the depths cf tho human heart ; yet he forms, 
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@ in disoussing tho doctrine of election, predestination, and 
unconditionulity of tho divine docrocs,) owing to hia pecu-" 
‘Viar charnoter, and his practical or eens object, ottty 
one Aide of Christian truth is brqught forward,and other aspepts 
of itare put in the background, Honce, if yp with to form 4. 
fyetem from such single posmges, not taken’ fh 
connesion ith the antlogy of the wiicle ‘New Tostam— 
. doctrine, errora myst arise, which we shall learn to avoid, by 
beg pare tho degrees of development and peculiar schemes 
of doctrine belonging to the several apostles which serve 


rautually to complete one anrther.' \ 

1 Inygolerenco fo all the topics Siseumad fa, thi » J wlgh to 
“tees tee sienilos of i realers to an. - by Dr Bg ots 
mano, now of the Lutheran chureh at 1. Be 


Studien ugd Kritiken, 1830, part 1. It yj}l be clear to the atten! 
* yeader, that in the-reprosentation given a) T have viewed the sab:_ 
* Jeet, nos from the stend-point of a contracted dormatiam whieh would 
all contradictions, bot from that sland, which unpre- 
eed .iplstoricel invextizatiqn and gonctic slopment enable Le} 


} Bat I cannot hope to socure, if the 
Sp fopetont wh, Parsons, decm ves the most free frgm 
a : 
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‘CHAPTER IV. 
WME POCTRINE OF JOHN. 


Tas apostle, compared with Paul, has one-point in common 
with James, that, by his peculiar mental development, he -was. 
not adapted and disposed to that intellectual cast of thought 
_Wwhich distinguished the dialectic Paul., But if in James 
the practical clement predominated, in John we find the" 
intuitive, though decply imbued with the practical ; he pre- 
sents contemplative views of the fundamental relations of 
the spiritual life, rather than trains of thought, in which, as 
in Paul's writings, distinctions and contrasts are made with - 
Jogical precision and minuteness. In reference also to. the 
peculiar development of his Christian life, he had not been 
led like Paul to faith ‘im the Redeemer thrcagh severe con- 
flicts and opposition, nor like him at last attained peace after 
a violent crisis. Ho resembled James in having reached his 
Christian stand-point through a course of quiet develop- 
ment, but differed from him in this respect, that his higher 
life had not been first rioulded to a peculiar form in Judaism— 
and that he had not from such a stand-point been gradually 
brought to faith in Christ, and at the same time had modified 
~his conceptions of Christianity hy his former views; but from 
tne first, the whole development of his higher life had pro- 
ceeded from the personal observation of Ghrist and intercourse 
with him. As the consciousness of his own moral disunion 
was elicited by the contemplation of «perfect divinely-human 
life, in which the archetype ¢f man was realized before his 
eyes, so by contir-sing to live in communior with this model 
of perfection, he gained pores to overcome that ‘isunion. 
Hence everything in his view turned on one simple contrast ; 
~—divine lifo in communion with the Redeemer,—death in 
veestrangement from him. And as the whole of his piety was 
the result of his personal experience and contemplation of the 
Redeemer, all his views of religion were grounded on the life 
of Jesus, and, might he considered as so many reflections of it. 
It was this which gave them a vital unity, so that it was 
hardly possible to distinguish them *nto the practical ahd 
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theoretical. This is shown in those pregnant words by 
which his style is marked,—Liye, Light, and Truth ; and their 
Topposites—Death, Darkness, and a Liz. As in communion 
with God, the original foxntain of life, which can be obtained 
only through his selfrevelation in the Logos, the spirit 
‘of man finds its trac life-—as when in this true life, the con- 
sciousness of the spirit develops itself, the life becomes 
the light of the spirit, and the spirit lives in the truth as its 
vital principle ; so by the separation of the spirit from 
its original, by the disjunction of the knowledge of man’s self 
‘and of the world, from the knowledge of God, death, misery, 
darkness and falsehood ave. the result. The human spirit 
created after the image of the divine Logos, must be 
enlightened by communion with this divine fountain of life ; 
-@ life in God, divine lif as the truco life of the spirit, is 
naturally accompanicd by the irue light of knowledge. But 
since man by tho direction of his will has turned himself 
to the “undivinc, he has in so doing tstranged himself from . 
the source of his true light and life, and is no longer in 
a state susceptible of its reception. The divine Logos never 
ceases, indeed, to manifest himsclf’ to the souls of men, 
as Paul declares, that in God they live and move and 
are; his light shines in the darkness of the human race, 
who ‘have turned away from God ; and from its illumination. - 
emanated all the goodness and truth that preceded the 
personal appearance of the Logos; but this revelation w: 
opposed by an inipenetrable intensity of. darkness, Henve 
* T cannot éntirel>“agree with the interpretation propased hy 
Frommann, in his: excellent’ work ‘on the doctrinal views of John ; 
Leipzig, 1839, p. 249 ;—that John, in the first clause of i. 5, depicts 
the relation of human nature in its original state to the revelation of 
the divine Logos, and that, in the second part of this verse, xal 7} oxorta, 
he'speaks of that lation since the Fall. According to this, the cxoria 
~in the fiz clauso,.to use the lang) 1g > of the schoolmen, would describe 
the state of man on the stand-point of pure naturalja as_informis 
, negative, and from the revelation of the Logos the gratia informana 
must procged, which man required for tho. perfection of his spiritual 
nature. But in John, we never find the representation of such a mere™ 
négative relation of the human spirit to the Logos, as existing apart 
from communion with him, and- possessing a suscepticility not yet 
satisfied. “‘ Darkuess” always denotes, in his phraseology, an actual 
opposition against the divine light of the Logos, a predominance of the 
undivine. It is contrary to the style of hjs.conceptions, that he should 
suppose the spirit of man, formed after the image of the Logos, to be 
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the Logos himself must break through the separating limits 
—bring himself nigh to man estranged from God—reveal‘and.- 
coramunicate himself as the divine fountain of life in the form - 
.of an assumed humanity, a visible human ‘ife serving as a 
medium for the manifestation of the divine life which ts in hiv, 
and for bringi..g men to a participatior of it, John i, 7—14, 
Satan appears as the summit and representative of 
this self-seeking tendency dissevered from connexion with” 
God, and hence given over to darkness and falsebood ; 
John viii. 44. He stands not in the trath;? with the dis- 


vin its original state otherwise than in communion with that diyine 
source of life and light. Verse 4 rates to what the Logos. waa or 
ought to be, according, to his essential nature, to mankind; and in 
verse 5, John-passes on to the state of mankind estranged from God hy 
the misdirection of their will, : : : 
2 Frommann maintains, in his work before quoted, p. 332, that 
Satan, according to John's view: no other than “ the seductive spirit 
of the world conceived of jn concrete personality ;". the prixciple of 
evil in the world hypostasized ; and that the idea of a fatlen Intelligence 
“is altogether fofcign to this apostle. But if this were so, ve must ex- 
plain his language in one of three ways, Hither he intentionally chose 
the form of such a personification ; or the prevalent religions conceptions, 
which had’ proceeded. from an incorporation of the idea of evil, bad 
taken possession of his: mind without his making’ it a subject of special. 
reflection (which is Scheiermacher's view); or he really donsidered 
Satan as an absolutely evil being who-had existed from eternity. ‘Phere 
appenrs nothing to favour the first supposition; with respect to the. 
+ second, this doctrice is so closely interwoven with the whole system of 
~dahn's theology, that we cannot help believing that he bed been com- 
peied to reflect on the meaning of this representation, and to form @ 
definite idea respecting the nature of Satan ard.his relation to God. 
But thedmission of an absolute Dualisin is utterly irreconcilable with 
John’s theism. here remains then no other alternative but the 
supposition that he considered Satan as the Intelligence who first 
apdstatized from God. , The passag¢ in John 44 contains nothing 
contradictory to it. «The persons whom. Christ -here declares to 
resemble Satan in their dispositions, he could not intend to deacribe as 
absolutely evil by nature, but as those who, by the repeated suppression 
of their nature~derived from God, had attained this unsusceptibility 
for. truth and goodness, this habitual perverscuess. Frommann says, 
. 335, that the fall of a good*aigel presupposes an original evii principle 
operating upon him, and that, in order to explain the existence of 
Satdn, we are sgain driven to the assumption of another Satan, But 
’ this objection is obviated by what we have before remarked respecting 
tho necessary inexplicalilityeof the origin of sin, founded in the very 
idea of evil. We must again maintain what we have asserted against. 
all. attempts to find an absolute Dualism in Johu. The doctrine oft. 
fallen spirit from whom all evil proceeds, we are justified in presuming 
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position that has become a second nature, he can find in the 
—truth not a single point on which to rest, because there is no 
truth in him. Owing to his predominant tendency to false- 
-hood he wants the organ requisite to admit and to appropriats 
“the revelation of truth. i ’ = 
Where ‘a created sp*rit: yields itself wholly ind purely to 
the revealed God, or the Logos, there is truth. Wherever he 
“dissovers himself from this connexion, and lives, thinks, and 
acts in this state of selfish separation, there is fulsehood. As 
the truth, according*to John, procceds from the tendency of. 
thé whole life towards God, the true and the good are in his 
vie one, as on the other hand, sin and falsehood. When 
the spirit withdraws itself from the revelation of eternal 
truth, and suppresses its sriginal consciousness of-truth, self- 
‘ deception: follows, and the deception of others. Hence Satan 
is répresented as a liar, and the father of lies. And thus the 
univers] contrast is formed. Those.who are in a state of 
vital communion with God, who have received 4 divine life, 
are born of God, and hence are-called the children of God ; 
and ‘those who live in communion with that spirit from 
whom at first proceeded all the tendencies of sin and false- 
hood, or ~who are of the world, belong to the world ; under- 
standing by the world uot the objective world as such, the 
creation of God, which, as founded in the Logos and as a, 
revelation of Gud, is in itself something goo, -but the world 
in a subjective reference as far as the heart of man is fixed- 
upon it, and is separated from its relation to God, so that the 
world is treated aS a supreme object of regard, wh+lo the 
knowledge of God is entirely lost sight of 
Since, according to-John, participation in the divine life 
depends entirely,on faith in the Redeemer, this forms a new 
era of development in opposition to the former prevailing 
principf, and that state af estrangement from God, and ‘of. 
moral corruption from which believers are extriczted. Though 
‘6 find in,John no such ample representation of human nature 
to.be the only one by which the idea Of a Satan ean harmonize with the 
. strictly theistical conception which evidently lics at the besis of Jolin’s 
-theology, if nothing can be proved contradictory to this supposition, ag 
certainly nothing of this kind can beprovdinit. Butgach a Dualisor 
ad is founded in Heractcon's idea of Satan, we cannot presuppose withont 
ligsitation in that of Johm but it will be necessary to: produce distinct~ 
expressions which afford positive evidence of such a conception. 
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in its estrangement from God, as is delineated in Paul’s - 
writings, (which may be explaincd from the peculiarity of 
his doctrinal method, and the peculiar style of his writings,) 
still it may’be casily perceived that }ris viewswere essenttally 
the same, and in perfect harmony with the essence of Chris- 
tianity. Weefind here the same qpntrast between what 
human nature is, and is able to produce*in the state of 
estrangement from God, and that higher stand-point to 
which it is raised by the transforming influence of a divine 
principlo of life communicated to it, or,-in other words, the 
capxecoy and the wvevparuoy. When John, in the’ introduc- 
‘ tion to his Gospel (i. 12), describes the children of God as 
those who owcu this distinction, not to their descent from 
any particular race of men, and in general not to anything 
which lies within the compass of human nature ;—wher 
Christ says to Nicodemus, that what is born of ‘the flesh 
ig flesh ;—such language is, in the first place, opposed to 
_the Jewish notion that outward descent from the theocratic 
nation gave an. indisputable right to participation in the 
kingdom. of God and in the dignity of his children ; but this 
particular applivation is deduced from a trath expressed in 
the most general terms, namely, tho general position, that 
tho natural man by his disposition is estranged fromthe 
kingdom of God, and must receive a new divine life, in order - 
to become a member of it. Hence in John, as well as in 
~Laul, the same conditions and preparations are yoquired for 
partaking in tho blessing Christ is ready to bestow on man~ 
kind, the consciousness of bondage in tht<God-related nature 
of man,—the consciousness ef “personal sinfulness—a sense of 
the need of help and redemption, a longing after a new divine’ 
lifo, which alone an satisfy all the wants of the higher nature 
of man. We maj here adduce the allusion to the brazen 
serpent (iii.-14), where the Jews who, in believing ec fidence 
expected by-looking at it to be’ healed of their wounds, 
represent those who, under a sense of the destruction that 
¢hreatens them from fheir ¢piritual maladies, loox to tho 
Redeemer with confidence for spiritual healing ; and all those 
parables in John’s Gospel, in which Christ speaks of thirst for . 
that water of life, and hucger for that bread of Tife, which he 
js willing to bestow. Accordingly John, in his first Epistle, _ 
says that whoever believes himself tc be free from sin; "ig. 
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destitute of uprightness, and deceives himself; that such a 
man makes God a Nar, since he acts as if all which the 
“earlier divine revelations have asserted respecting human 
sinfulness, and whch is implied in God’s sending a Redeemer 
to the human race, were false ; 1 John i. 9. 

But in order that men may attain to faith in the Redeemer, 
and avail thomsclvés of his aid, the outward revelation of the 
divine, with all the attestations that accompanied it in the 
external world, are not sufficient. Without the inward sense 
for the divine which is outwardly manifested in the person of 
the Saviour, they can give it no admission into their hearts. 
The outward power of the di an exert no compulsive 
influence, but requires the mind to be already if a susceptible 
state, in order to produce jts right effect. Withoyt this, all 
external revelations and appeals are in vain ; the unsuscep- 
tiblo “have cyos but they see not ;” Jobn xii 40, Hence tho 
attainment of faith depends on a preparative operation of the 
Holy Spirit on men’s minds, by which“a sense of the divine 
is awakened withir them, and a consciousness of their higher 
wants. Thus a susceptibility for what will give real satisfac- 
tion is developed, so that faith naturally resnlts from the 
conjunction of this mward susceptibility with the external 
divine revelation. To this Christ refers when he says to the 
Jews, (to whom, on account of the enthralment of their minds 
in earthly ‘things, his words were necessarily unintelligible 
and strange? in order to draw their attention to the groupds_, 
of their being offended with him (John vi. 44, 45), that they 
could not belicve, that they could not come to him, that is, 
attain to faith in him, owing to this tendency of their dis- 
position,t No one (he-declared) could come unto him who 
was not drawn to him by the Father who sent him ; who had 
not heard the awakening voice of the heay¢nly Father in his 
inmost sul, and- followed it. These words have indeed been 
misunderstood by tho advocates of the Augustiaian system, 
as if a divine excitement, independent of all human self- 
determinafion, were intended as producing that susceptibility - 
for the divine ; but this would be to impose a sense foreign 

















1 Tn contrast to their bodily’ coming fo him, which was only on 
account oftheir bodily necessities, for whica they thus seught to obtain 
relief, thé true spiritual coming to him must proceed from a fecling of 
their real spiritual necessitcs. * 
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to the connexion and tht design of the diseourse ; and greater 
importance has been attached to a single metaphorical cx- 
pression than it can have in such a connexion. Certaiyly the 
divine impulse must be here contiasted with what is merely 
sensible and human; and the figurative expressions denote 
the power with which the divine impulse, when it is once 
felt, operates on the soul,—the power with which the divine 
manifests itself to the self-consciousness; but it is by no 
means said that this divine impulse of an operation of God 
to arouse the suppressed knowledge of God acts alone, and 
that man, by his free self-determination, docs nothing to 
promote it. This suppesition would be inconsistent with, 
tho design of all the passages of this kind, sineo, taken in 
their connexion, the words are intended to awake men to 
a sense of their criminal unsusceptibility as the cause of 
their wnbelict, Jt would also contradict John’s declaration 
of the condemnation that accompanied the appearance of the 
Redeemer and the pfiblieation of the gospel ; for this con- 
demnation ‘implies the fact, that in the «different reception 
given by men to the gospel, their different susceptibility or 
unsusceptibility for believing is manifested, and thus the 
difference of their entire disposition and character. _ é 
According to the doctrinal views of John, a twofold mean- 
ing is attached to the phrases, elvac ée Benv, and elvar éx rie 
tAndeiac. They cither indicate, in the highest sense of the 
words, the inspiration first proceeding from feith through 
“The divine spirit of life, which is the spirit of truth ; or ina 
subordinate sense, the general connexiofi*of the human mind 
with God, the capacity forthe true and the divine, that 
inward susceptibility founded on the developed knowledge of 
God, which is the preparative“for faith. In reference to the 
latter it is said, irfJoln viii. 47, “Ie that if of- God, heareth 
God's words ;” and xviii. 9,°* Every ono- that i. of the 
truth, hearcth my voice.” Hence, though John presents in 
diametric. opposition the idea of the natural man estranged 
«from God, and the man who is born of God, yet according to 
his doctrine, various steps and transitions must be admitted 
between the first stand-point and the second, according as 
the original knowledge °f truth and of God which has been 
snppressed by the sinful bias of the will, more ‘or Jess 
prevents men from hearing the voice"? God, and following 
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‘the drawings of their heavenly Father.' The slumbering. 
aense- of God may indeed be awakened by the immediate 
impression of the glory manifested in the appearattce of 

. Christ ; but i may also happen that a man, by following 
the drawing of his heavenly Father antecedent to. the revela- 
tion of Christ, upright'y strives after the div‘ne and the 
good, and such a one is led through the divine to the divine. 
The confused partial revelation of God which had hitherto 
illuminated the darkness of his soul, and conducted him in 
life, leads him to the revelation of the divine original in 
human form, and he rejoices actually to behold the archetype 
in its effulgence which had Aitherto shone upon him with 
only 2, dim and distant lustre; John iii, 21. 

With respect to John’s idea of the work of redemption, 
“that appears most prominent which he had received from 
the tmmediate observation of the life of Christ, and its im- 
mediate -impressjon on his religious self-consciousness. The 
life. of Christ as the humanization of the divine, of which the 
design was to give a divine elevation to man, is the self- 
révelation of the divine Logos (as the revealing principle for 
the mysterious essence of God) in the form*of humanity, 
appropriated by him in order toeommunicate divine life to 
humgn nature, and to transform it into a revelation of the 
divine life. John’s remarkable words, “The Logos became 
man, and we have beheld his glory as it was revealed in 
humanity,’-describe the nature of Christ's appearance, and_ 
what mankind aré to become through him. who is the central 
pelnt of Christian “sith and life. The same sentiments are 
expressed in his first epistle, “We announce to you as eye- 
witnesses, the manifestation of the eternal fountain of life, 
which was with the Father, in order that you may enter into 
fellowship with it.” He states as the esscritial marks of this 
manifestation of the divine glory in human form, thag he 
appeared full of grace and truth; grace,-whick means the 
communicative love of God, God ag love; and truth, acs 
cording to John’s conceptions of it, as we have already ~ 

. Temarked, is not anything speculative and abstract, but 
" proceeds from the life, and embraces the whole unity of the 
life, andehence is one with goodnest and holings. Truth is 


.) The darkness which cannot admit the divine light that shines 
npop it, 
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. the essential predicate of the inward unity of the divine life ; 
and Christ (in John’s Gospel) calls himself the truth and the 
life.. *Hence, the ideas of love and holiness are the two 
divine attributes which (as far as it is sosgble to reduce 
John’s-pregnant words to precise intellectual notions) will 
most nearly-express what he represents as the characteristic 
of the glory of God revealed in the life of Christ; and agreo 
with his using love and holiness in his first epistle as dosigna- 
tions of the divine being.' ee 

God has been glorified in Christ (Jokn xiii, 32), in him as 
the Son of Man, by whom the archetype of humanity is 
realized ;—that is, he has exhibited in human nature the 
glory of God, the perfect image of God as holy Jove, As‘ 
‘man was ¢reated in the image of God, and was destined to 
glorify God, that is, to manifest him in his glory with self- 
consciousness—this is now fulfilled by the Son of Gcd in 
human form. The practical revelation of the heaven! 
Father in the obscure subjective consciousness, of man, an 
his perfect” revelation in the appearance of the Son, are 
rautually related; the former was a preparation for the latter ; 
and the latter*reflects fresh illumination on the former. As 
whoever understands thatsrevelation of God which pierces 
through the thick darkness of the soul, must’be attracted by 
the perfect revelation of the same God in his Son, it follows,, 
that whoever knows the Father must necessarily recognise 
the Father in the Sou,—while the not recognising, of the 

lenying of the Son, is a proof that a man knows not the 
Fathey, and is estranged from him. Tht-image of.the Father 
ia pertectly exhibited in the’Son, in his holy love to man, 
and in him also was first revealed in a comprehensible 
manner what a being that God is, whose holy personality 
man was created to represent. Through him God closes up 

the ghasm that separated hire fom the humen racepand im- 

+ John does not make use of the seeqnd term precisely, but it is {m- 
plicd in what he says; for when he affirms in 1 John i, 5, “God is 

«light, and in him is no darkness at all,” as darkness is @ designation of 
sin,—light, by contrast, is expressive of holiness. 

* After Crist had said (John vi. 45) that all must be led to him by 
the yoice of his Father speaking in their hearts, he guards againat a 
misapprehension, as if this ths in itscif a complete knowledge of the 
Father. This,only the Son possesses, and he alone can reveal it, Tho. 


formor must be therefore something preparadive, a way-mark to more 
perfect knowledge, i + 
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parts himself to them in the communisn of a divine life 5 and 
by that life it is taught that all living knowledge of God can 
only proceed from life; and thus the apostle was justified in 
saying, “Whoever hath not the Son, hath not the Father 
also.” . i 
"The Son is a perfect personality in humanity, in which the 
eternal personality of Gad is’ imaged. Thus by-the drawing 
of the Father mah is brought to the Son, and through the 
manifestation of the Son he is led to the Father. Along with 
the Son man loves the Father, and with the Father he loves 
the Son. This is a+position which appears with increasing ~ 
luminousnoas in the historical development of mankind, and 
to it history is constantly giving a clearer commentary, 
John contemplates the whole life of Christ from the - 
beginning as a revelation gf the glory of the divine Logos, as 
‘in short a connected revelation of God ; and hence the divine 
in reference to Christ must never be viewed as something 
isolated -and exfraneous. His miracles also, as marks of 
a divine power controlling nature, as witnesses ‘to the pre- . 
sence of such-a pewer, are not explicable from natural causes 
in the phenomenal world ; they cannot be regarded as isolated 
or superadded from without, as a pew order of facts differing 
in their essential qualities from the other works of Christ. 
Only as far as the glory of God which originally dwelt within 
im, which at the beginning of his public ministry as the 
essiah was entirely veiled under the ordinary forms of 
human lifee-from that opoch came forth on particular — 
occasions from its concealment, and manifested itself in such 
results in the world-6f the senses by which even carnol men 
' might be roused to perceive the presence of the divine—only 
in reference to this beginning of a new epoch in his ministry 
for the revelation of the glory of God among mankind, John, 
distinguishes thé beginning of the miracles of Christ (ii. 11) ~ 
as the beginning of tho reve.ation of his glory. When he 
. tells us, that the Baptist saw the Spirit of God descending on 
the Redcemer, by which he was distinguished as the person- 
age who would baptize with the Holy Spirit, he certainly did - 
not mean to intimate that Christ, according to the commen 
Jewish and Judaizing-Christian view, was then firsc furnished 
with the fulness of divine power forshis Messianic calling ;— 
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decidedly opposed to ‘such a representation. According to 
his own conceptions, since Christ was no other than the’ 
jncarnate Logos, all that was divine im former revelationg 
became concentrated ini him ; hence, single transitory impulses 
and revelations of the Divine Spir® could not. be attributed 
to him ;. but the Holy Spirit, which illuminated and inspired 
former proplets partially and occasiogally, dwelt in him from 
the beginning in its totality, and operated by him from this 
time in those extraordinary signs which were perceptible to 
common men. It was precisely for this reason, that the Son 
possessed his divine life, not as something communicated from 
without, but dwelling in his very being, and essential to it, 
that the diving fountain of lifegitself was manifested in him, 
that he aloué could communicate divine life to others, 
John vy. 26; and the baptism of the Holy Spirit which he 
administers, is no other than the i immorsion of human nature* 
in the divine life communicated by him, so that it becomes 
completely imbued with it ; John vii. 39. e 
But as the miracles*of Christ appear sometimes in relation 
to the inward essence of his appearance, +o the ¢éfa which 
woceeded from the indwelling of the Logos as simply belong- 
ing to his nathre ; so, on tke other hand, they are the marks 
or signs of the revelation of this indwelling glory for carnal 
men, in order to Jead them from his appearance in the sensible 
world to the divine, to excite their susceptibility for the-to 
impression andadisplay of the divine éofa revealed in the Son 
of Man. In this sense, Christ said to Nathanielewhose faith, 
was founded on these outward signs, “ Thou shalt see greater 
thingy, than these ; from this time thou*thalt see the heavens 
opened, and the angels of ‘God ascending and descending 
on the Son of Man.” Greater than al the signs and wonders’ 
which attended or followed it Was his advent itself ; for by it 
the chasm betweeft heaven and earth was clofed, it became the 
bond of communion betweerh8th, the mediam by which the 
fuiness of th= divine power was poured forth on mankind, and 
in comparison with which the total assemblage of divine com- 
«munications to the human race, all earlier Angelophanies and 
Theophanies were only as so many single rays of the Deity. 
We thus ascertain the gradations in the use of the term 
faith by John; he understands by it, either the acknuowledg- 
ment of a higher power proceeding from impressions made on 
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the senses; from the impression of extraordinary faets in the 
sensible world, as in ii. 23; or the possession of the heart by an 
immediate spiritual impression of the divine in the life and 
wordg of Christ, as wasexhibited in Petef’s confession; vi. 68, 
. Though John presents; with peculiar earnestness, the self- 
revelation and self-impartation of Christ as the incarnate 
Logos through the whole of his earthly life for*an object of 
believing appropriition, yet it is evident from various intima- 
tions, that he attributes the same importance as Paul to the 
Bufferings of Christ in the work of redemption. As far as 
Christ in his suffermgs manifested the love of God to the . 
fallen race of man, and carried the moral ideal of his life 
through a series of conflicts-to its triumphant conclusion-— 
and with self-denying Ixbour completed the work which his 
heavenly Father had comuissioned him to fulfil—the Saviour 
‘affirms in reference go these his impending sufferings, that he 
had, in determination of will, already fulfilled them, xiii. 31; 
that now was the Son of Man glorified,.and God was glorified 
inhim, He-speaks of his sufferings as the completion of his 
life devoted to God as a sacrifice, xvii. 19; that he thus 
devoted himself to God, or presented himself_as a sxerifice, 
for his disciples, that they might be devoted or consecrated in 
the truth. The realization of the idcal of holiness in Christ’s 
life and sufferings, is here represented as the ground of the 
Sanctification of the human race. Had ho not himself realized 
this ideal, he could not have furnished this principle of sancti- 
fication foreall mankind, which they as individuals receive— 
only by entering into communion with him, and by appro- 
priating the truth wifich he announced. In John’s writings, 
as in Paul’s, we find the idea of Christ's bearing the punish- 
ment of sin for mankind, and the reconciliation of mankind 
with God through him, though this idea is not so expressly 
developed, and though greater prominence is given to the 
idea of Christ asthe dispenser or divine life, and the founder 
of a communion in that life. Thus John the Bapttst_ compares 
him, as ingocent and full of heavenly. mildncss and patience 
under sufferings, to a Lamb, on whom the punishment of sin™ 
and the guilt of mankind are (as it were) laid and jhus carrfed 
“away ;' and the apostle himself designates him in his first 

1 We have not entered into the controversy respecting the sense in 
which the Baptist originally used these words, since it is here only 
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epistle, the sin-offering, the iAacyude for sin. Amd when‘ 
Christ had been: declaring that divine life would be attained 
only in communion with him, that as the bread of heaven he 
‘wag the same for the spiritual life of man which msterial 
2 bread is for the bodily life, he added (vi. 51), that the bread! 
* -was his body,’ which he would give for the life of the world; 
he then repe&ts the same idea, thougl undgr a different form, 
: and describes how he must be received in his whole nature, 
divine and human. We are therefore led to believe,, tha}, 
between these two views, of wtich one relates in general to 
» the whole being of Christ, and the othtr to his offering up . 
himself for the salvation of men, an internal connexion must” 
exist. The cammumnication of @ivine life by the Redeemer,— 
all that his divine life could effect for mankind, depended on 
this, that a he himself had glorified the Father on earth, he, 
would be exalted in that human nature én which he had so 
glorified him, above the limits of carthly existence to the 
followship of his Father's glory; that he snight from that 
- time, by atwinvisible spiritual agency, complete among men 
the work of which he had laid the fowfdation during his. 
earthly sojourn, that he might now glorify him through the 
development of the divine life, aud the victorious progress of _ 
the kingdom of God on earth. Christ himself points out this 
necessary connexion in that passage of John’s Gospel, where 
he compares his life on earth to a grain, of corn which must 
first be dissolved, and Jose its peculiar form, in order that it 
may uot abide alone, but bring forth much fruit.” The divine 
life remained hidden in himself as his oyyn exclusive possession 
during his sensible presence .on earth. “There was indeed'a 
natural reason for this, that the apostles, as long as they saw 
. Christ sensibly present among,them, and enjoyed on all oces- 
sions his personal guidance, were dependent on his outward 
superintendence ; they could npt raise themselves above his 
human personality to the higher point of view of him as the 
Son of Godyto an independent spiritual communion with him 


~- 2 
“of importance to determine the ideas of the apostle John on the 
subject. . 
1 This is aot exactly the same as his calling himself, in his whole 
being and appearance, the Bread of Life. of 
? ‘lo justify this interpretation, I refer to Liicke’s commentary on 
these words, 
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apart from his bodily presence and agency, and therefore had 
not attained to the independent maturity of the spiritual life 
which proceeded from the Redeemer. _ Under these cireum- 
atanoss, the disciples could not have been fitted for a partici- 

- pation of the Redeemer’s life, if pis sensible presence had not 
first been withdrawn. But this negative, the removal of this 
hindrance to the higher influence of Christ on he disciples, 
would not alone have been sufficient, if the advent of a new . 

positive power, had not also been connected with it. His 
ascension to heaven was onlya necessary preparation, in order 
to make the disciplés susceptible of the divine influences of 
the glorified Redeemer.- In the firm consciousness that he 
would be able to operate with such power on mankind, Christ 
said, (John xii. 32,) that when he should bo Jifted up from 

', the earth, he Would drawall men unto him. "In reference to 
this connexion of events, John cantemplates the communi- 
cation of the divine principle of life which would be made by 
Christ t> believers, and imbue the character of each indivi- 
dual, as wel! ag the life of the collective body, which would 
bring the Christian life to its full vigour™hnd maturity, the 
mvedpa dywv-—as a result of the glorification of Christ, which 
would not take place till that was realized." ‘ 

Whatever is required on the part of men for the appro- 
priation of what Christ effected as the Redeemer of mankindy* 
John includes in faith, This is that one work which God 


1 AVith reapect to the question,—in what sense the words in Joln 
vii. 8$ were originally spoken by Christ, they relate not to one definitc~ 
. fature transaction, but, ps John iv. 14, to a perfectly general position, 
that faith in hhim#vou! be for any individual a fountain of divine life, 
which was represented under the image of living water. But John was 
justified in saying, that what Christ here spoke could not be fulfilled at 
that time, since the consciousness of a divine life received from Christ 
was not yet develoned in believers, but would take place at the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit, which would produce that consciousness ; his language 
is therefore, in this respect, somev. hut prophetic. The Ney Testament 
ideas of Sa} aidvios, and of zvevpa &yroy, are closely conngeted ; they are 
related to each other as effect and cause. Though with faith in Christ 
the impartation of a divine life was grantod to believers potentially and 
in principle, yet the effect was first manifested after the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit. From that era, the divine life resulting from the pantici- 
pation of the Divine Spirit which believers received, strflmed forth on 
mankind, and subsequent history furnishes the correct interpretation to 
these words of Christ, and verifies their truth. John,*therefore, gives 
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requires, John vii. 29, in contradistinction from the rohA& 
. fpya of Jewish legal holiness; and from this one internal 
. Work, this one act of self-determination, everything will spon- 
taneously follow which is requisite for the sanctification of 
_ man. But he distinguishes as wé have already remarked, 
the faith that proceeded from the predominange of a sensuous 
element,.theefaith of authority, (whieh as it arose more from 
.4n impression on the senses than on the mind, easily gave 
place to other sensuous impressions, and vanishéd,) from the, 
faith which, as it procceds from the inner life, the deeply felt 
need of a redemption from sin, or from fn impression of the 
divine on the very depths of the heart, produced a permanent 
effect, the pévegy ev rg Moyw ruieBeod, Exe rév Adyou pévovra 
ty avrg. This faith (as in Paul) is a direction and acting 
of the dispesition, by which a man gurrenders himself wholly 
to him whom ‘he acknowledges as his Redeemer, and enters 
into communion with him. — By this faith, entrance is thade 
into communion with ghe Redeemer, and at ghe same time a 
participation obtained in his divine life. Whoever believes 
on him has everlaMing life, has passed over from death unto 
life, is regenerated by the Divine Spirit, by whom, instead of 
the former. prédominant principle of sin, his mind. is now 
controlled, he is awakened to a divine life, and has become ‘a 
child of God. Hence his life is now developed accordiyg to 
@ new form and a new law. vo 
What Jobn asserts respecting the relation of Christ’s pre- 
gépts to faith, readily harmonizes with the Paulfne View of the 
relation of the law to faith, He speaks, it is true, of the 
commands of the Lord in the plural nffnbef, but they are 
all traced back to that one which is the characteristic of the 
kdewn Scabqen, the command of broéherly love; and the 
novelty of this command compared with thg commands pf 
the old law, is sho€n in its enjgining on believers to love as 
Christ loved, as he gave his ‘life for the salvation of men, 
to exercise &self-sacrificing brotherly love according’ to his 
example. From this reference to the Saviour, it @ evident 
that such commands cannot be intended as are prescribed 
from without, in addition to believing, but only those whicl 
“are spontaneously developed from the divine life, . which 
accompany fuith, as obligations necessarily involved in it, 
requirements of the law of the inward Jife, so many distinct 
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" traits ie which the image of the life of Christ exhibits itself 
to believers. This new command presupposes faith in the 
redeerhing self-sacrificing love of Christ, and from the know- 
ledge of this love the impulse is awakened to exercise similar. 

. love towards the brethren ! 1 John iii. 16; iv. 10—19. John 
says, {1 Ep. v. 3,) that the commands of Christ are not 
difficult, though they ezhibit an ideal of holiness; but he 
affirms this, not on account of their contents, but on account | 
of their peculiar relation to faith, and to the inward life of 
believers; because these commands do not as a mere dead 
letter oppose the prineiple of sin which rules in the hearts of 
men, but presuppose the life-giving spirit of love which 
develops itself from faith, since both the inward impulse and 
the power to fulfil them proceed from communion with the 
Redeemer, the new divine principle of life. Jobn himself 
‘adduces os a proof that these commands are not difficult, ” 
this fact, that what is born of God receives power to over- 
comé all-that is andivine, that faith ip Jesus as the Son of 
God has the. power of overcoming the world, that in this 
faith is already pliced the victory over the World and all that 
is undivine; 1 John v. 4; even as Paul declares that a man 
with this faith is already practically dead to the world, 
Christ, in,the Gospel of John (xvi. 33), requires those who 
belieye on him to confide in his having overcome the world 
(the whole power of evil)—to be assured that throngh him it 
had been brought to nothing; beljevers, accordingly, by 
virtue of thei? fellowship with him, share in this victory, . 
they need no longer to dread the power of that enemy, and 
hence John could tevin faith itself “the victory that overcometh 
the world.” But whoever keeps not Christ’s commands proves 
by his conduct that be is destitute of that divine life and 
communion with Christ, and tuerefore cannot in a true sense 
believe on him. Whoever lives in sin, and pretends to 
believe in Christ and to know aim, is in fact very, far from 
knowing him or believing on him. According to John’s 
conceptioys, it is impossible to separate either faith or know- 
Jedge from the life. Whoever knows Christ can know Him ~ 
anly as the Holy One who appeared to destroy the kingdom 
of evil among mankind, and to take away sin. ad whoever 
has known him and believed in h*m as such,.whoever has 
received the image of such a Christ into his inward life, can 
mo longer live in the service of sin. . 
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Very different frome this faith in the real historical Christ, 
was ‘the: superstitious belief in that. phantom which men 
formed: of a Messiah in conformity with their own evil in- 
@imations.:. An example of the latter kind. of fajth is 
‘mentioned by John in his Gospel, ‘ii. 23, where he says that 
many believed in Jesus as the Messiah, on account of the 
mitacles whieh they saw him performs. But since they were 
not actuated by the fecling of a higher nécessity, nor sought 
and saw in Him a Saviour from sin—since they were not, 
susceptible of the spiritual impression of the divipe, but 
were only touched by an impression onethe senses, only such 
an image of the Messiah could be formed in their minds 
a8 corresponded to a desire that was composed of carnal: 
elements, H8nce their faith, or rather their superstition, 
when its carnal expectations were disappointed, was soon 
succeeded by unbelicf.: Hence Christ would not surrender’ ‘ 
himself to the enthusiasm with which they professed attach- 
ment to him, for by his penetrating glancg into the secret 
state of their hearts,*he know that they were still far from 
that faith Which would be capable of fellowship with himself. 
To such a faith, which would require to be purified from the 
alloy of the ‘sensuat element, by awakening the slumbering 
religious,sentiment through intercourse with the Redeemer, 
Christ referred when he said to the multitude who professed 

, to believe on him, (viii. 31,) “If they now really received into. 
their hearts, and appropriated that word to which they had 

r hitherto given only’a superficial acceptanco, tRey-would thus 

“become truly his disciples—they would know the truth in 
their inward life, and by its power pevading their whole 
being, would be progressively freed from everything by which 
their higher nature, the religious septiment ‘implanted in 
their constitution, had been hAd in bondage.”* . : 

1 In this passage, the idea of freedom is presented under a different 
aspect from what we find in Paul'# ¥titings, not in Contrariety to legal 
bondage, but_to a political semblance of freedom. True freedom, 
Christ says, is inward,’ proceeding from redemption, Till man Jongs 
after this, ho is still in slayasy, though evjoying complete :utward in- 

dependence, since he does not freely regulate himeelf aecording to the 
Jaw.of his original and true nature, but is controlled by a foreign 
- principle, by “shich this his original and true nature is oppressed. But 
it will easily be’scen, that the same general idea of the contrariety. 
between freedora and slavery ties at the basis, as in Paul, and the threes 
fold stand-point in the moral development of mau may be readily 
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Though John contrasts the children of God, those who are 


<bortt of God, with those-who belong to the world, to the evil 


spirit,.the children of the d:dBvdoc, but only in general terms 


_ without any gradations; yet in the idea of the former, he by 


no means supposes un equally definite and complete mani- 
festation in every individual, and is far from excluding 
various degrees df development. He says, as we have 
giready noticed, that faith involves victory over the world, 
and that whoever believes in Jesys as the Son of God, by the 
power of this belief overcomes the world. By virtue of the 
divine principle of life, temptation to sin can find in the 
believer no point of connexiop, and everything which assails 
him from without, can only contribute to*promote the 
development of the diving life in him, and the yictory of 
the cause of Christ, which by its nature is all-conquering 
and tending to perfection; 1 John iv. 4. Whoever is born » 
of God,-sinneth, not, but preserves himself from ail the 
allurements to sim, and the evil one toucheth him not, (evil 
can find in him-no point of connexion; 1 John v. 18.) 
Because he is born of God, it is impossible for him to sin; 
since the sced of the divine life dwells within him, from 
which nothing evil, but only good can proceed ; 1 Jghn iii. 9, 
But from “this description we ave not to conclude that the 
idea and its manifestation perfectly correspond, and that it 
ja intended to exhibit the Christian as sinless: John pre- 
supposes the eontrary, since even in Christianity he still, 
admits the need of forgiveness, and of progressive purification 
from sin. “If we eenfess our sins”—is his language,—that 
is, are penetrated by a conscidusness of the sin that still 
cleaves to us, and are filled with a feeling of penitence— 
“God is faithful and just to forgive our sins, and to cleanse © 


1 Two ideas are here closely Ownected. The faithfulness of God: 
consists in this, that God in his acts, in the government ofthe world, 
shows himself always self-consistent ; he responds to.th& expectations: 


, Which he has awakened by his revelation ipwords, or by his providence 


in general history, or by the operations of his Spirit in the lives of in+~ 
dividuals, and fulfils iis promises ; and as he has promised the forgive- 
neas of sins to those who confess them, he bestows that bAcasing. Hia 
justice is:shown by his fulfilling the Jaws jwhich he established for his. 
own kingdom ; he gives to every one what belongs to him according to 
these laws ; and thus the forgiveness of sins is granted, whenever the 
condition is fulfilled on which it was promised. 


. 
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us from all unrighteousness,” 1 John i. 9. We must, there-. 
fore, take the following view of John’s doctrine; though the 
Christian as such, ih reference to his life founded oh com- 
munion with Christ, though his divine indwellin€ life 
” cannot itself be affected by sin, yet as it is engrafted on 
a sinful nature which is continually opposed to it, it is 
always subject to being disturbed by its incursions, from 
which .it can only be preserved by maintaining a constant 
warfare. The divine life, until it has pervaded and ap- 
propriated man’s whole nature, which can never take place 
during his earthly existence, must develop itself by a con- 
tinual process of purification . to this subject relates what 
Christ says in the metaphor of the vine; John xv. His 
disciples were already pure through the word spoken by 
him, inasmuch as they had received it as a purifying principle 
into their souls; but if was needful for its purifying to be 
manifested by an inward thorough purification .of their 
whole nature. As the vine-dresscr cuts otf from the fruit- 
bearing brénches of the vine all the uscless shoots, that it 
may produce more fruit, so God purifies the whole nature of 
. man by a gradual process which develops itself from a life in 
communjon with Christ, in order that the fruit-producing - 
power of the living sap received from hjm may not be 
lessened by mixing with the foreign sap belonging to the 
wild stock of the old nature, but manifest itself in continually 
«richer fruits, the works of a genuine Christian disposition.' 

In this manner we may easily explain the apparent con. 
tradiction in John’s language, when ke says that whoever 
sihneth knoweth not Christ, and yet speaks of the forgiveness .. 
of sins as needed by every Christian, and ready to be imparted 
to him. The life of the bel®ver is distinguished from the 
life of the natura? man by this, that it is Suimated, not by 
the principle of ayapria, bwt of the divine life, and hence 
what is sinful appears only as something still cleaving to 
him, and therefore always opposed by him. Accordingly, 

-John represents these“two states and tendencies of life as 
” totally irreconcilable; walking in the light is a life devoted to 


' The Pauline doctrine of good works as fruits of faith, and also the 
Pauline doctrine of charisms as the fruits of human nature when 
pervaded and purified by the divine principle of life, find here a point 
of connexion, = oe 
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Gog by ite prevailing tendency ; arid to walk in darkness is 
a life. devoted to sinful inclinations, and proceeding from a 
sinful, tendency.! We here may observe the unity of John’s 
doctgie with that of Paul. As Paul represents faith, in its 
 jdea and principle, as an act by which a man dies to himself, 
the world, and sin—bug yet, in the new life developed by its 
practical operationy infers a continued mortifying of tho sinful 
principle ; so likewise in John we find the samo relation 
*Sxhibited between bemg born of God, and maintaining a con- 
flict with the world and sin. The distinction which is founded 
on these views between the objective of redemption appre- - 
hended by faith, and the progressive subjective development 
of the divine life, leads to the Pauline conceptions of ducato- 
obvn and duaéwore ; "John also contémplates the perfectly 
+Holy Jesus, objectively as*the intercessor with the Father for 
believers who are still burdened with sin. 5 
As, ageording to John’s ideas, the future is already appre- 
hended by faith &s present, so the divire life in the present is 
viewed as the commencing point and germ of a creation that 


1 Tt is the object of the First Epistle of John to counterwork the 
alse confidence in the forgiveness of sins, the error that a man con- 
tinuing in sin can be a partaker of forgiveness; still a Christian sym- 
pathizing tove towards erring brethren is not excluded. By these 

rethzen, who havew claim on Christian sympathy, he understands those 
who, though in general they had evinced an earnest desire for sanctifica- 
tion, had yielded to some sudden temptation. It is true he considérs 
all sin ag atagding in contradiction to the divine life, the fom; but still 
a transient decline of this higher life, which has already become pre- 
dominant over the sinful principle, is to be distinguished from an ab- 
solute suppression or erttire destitution of it, The apostle here refers 
to euch a momentary decline as results from yielding to temptation. 
It is the Christian’s duty to pray for such falien brethren, and it may 
be expected that God WilTrevive them again, since it is presupposed 
that the persons ho are the objects of this intercession, have still 
within them the germ of the Christian life, and are ina state susceptible 
of ‘such a divine operation. But,-os the other hand, John, in describ- 
ing. the acts that proceed from such a sinful state, whichis marked 
by a total destitution of the divine life, a continued spiritual death, 
employs the phrase auapria: mpbs @dvarov. —To such cases the interces- 
sory prayers for the forgiveness of sins could not relate, since the persons ~ 
in question did not belong to the Christian community. But it by no 
‘means follows that believers were not to pray for their copversion ; only 
they were not to consider them as Christian brethren, and pray for 
them in that sense in which those whe were conscious; of sin still 
cleaving to them, prayed for one another. Liicke, in his excellent com- 
qnentary, agrees with this"view of the subject. . : 


zy 
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embraces eternity. As an anticipation of thé futute: thud 
existg in the present, there is a necessary reference'to a futitre. 
development and consummation. Whoever believes in thd 
Redeemer (John declares) hath eternal lifey-he has passeffrom. 
death unto life—he can dic no more—he can no more e¥peri- 
enee death. The divine life which he has rectived, can no more. 


be interrupted by death. During his earthly existence there ° 


is the beginning of the development of this divine life ; it is a 


fountain which springs up to everlasting life, which continues~ ° 


to flow onward till it enters the ocean of eternity, John iv, 14. 
Believers have the firm consciousness that they are the chil- 
“dren of God, 1 John iii. 2, and that they shall attain to the 
full possession-of all the rights and privileges founded on this 
-relation ; but the full understanding of what belongs to the 


realization of this idea is not yet granted to them—the dignity; ~ 


of the children of God in all its extent can be known only by 
its actual manifestation. But as in divine things knowledge | 
and life are inseparably united, the perfect knowledge Cf Christ. 
© and God will accompany the perfect ‘formation ‘of the life in 
their image ; 1 John ij. 2. The same connexion between the 
lifo of faith and of hope is here exhibited as in Paul's writings. » 
But it is a characteristic of John’s views, that a referenos, 
to communion with the Redeemer in th¢ inward life and-: 
in the present, predominates over the refer™e to the future 
and to outward facts; he dwells upon the elements of-the: 
inner life, the facts of Christian consciousness, and only:- 
slightly adverts to outward matters of fact, and what relates: 
to the Church. In accordance with thig spirit, he exhibits alf.. 
the particular incidents in the outward history of Christ only: 


as a manifestation of his indwelling glory, by which this may 


be brought home to the heart; hesabways avails himself 
of these narratives, to introduce what the Redeemer declared: 
respecting his relation to maykjpd as the sourct of divine life.’ 
John is tie represcntative of the truth which lies at the basis - 
of that tefidency of the Christian spirit, which sets itself 
in opposition to a onewided intellectualism and. ecslesiastical 
formality—ond is distinguished by the name of. Mysticism. 
The Bare peculiarity marks his representatiotis of the 
judgment! ond of the resurrection. The judgment -he con- + 
-siders a8 ‘sochething present, as a fact inseparable from thé’. 
redemption of mankind and the publicatiém of the gospel. Bi 





JUDGMENT AND: SALVATION. : 4 


‘There Tollows, as +a ‘necessary consequence, a separation 
between those who with susceptible minds receive the divine, 
and those who exclude themselves by their unsusceptibility ; 
thosesevho, with a sense of their spiritual necessities receive 


- the offered redemption—whother a longing and striving after 


tho -divine life hit already developed itself in their higher 
nature—or that the religious consciousness was awakened 


- through intercourse with the Redeemer j—and those who; 


ether’ by the predominance of the sensual element, or by 
spiritual pride. and confidence’ in a legal righteousness, werd 
prevented from attaining a knowledge of their need of redemp-= 
tion, and from surrendering. themselves to the impression. 
of the divine in the appearince, words, and“works of the 
Redeemer. John always considers judgment as thg opposite 


"of. salvation, awrnpia—tfor* the judgment of a Holy God. 


e 


ig sugh that no man can appear before it as guiltless. The 
ideas of the judgment of God and condemnation must coalesce, 
in their dpplicatica to man estranged from God by sin. But . 
the ,revelation of God’s love in redemption appears as a’ 
deliverance from the condemnatory judgment, and nothing 
more is required than the acceptance of the offered mercy 


. through faith in the Redeemer. He who will not believe, 


owing to his predominant sinful tendency, excludes himself 
from the offered‘ salvation, and the judgment that he 

nounces against himself is founded on the unbelief whith pro= 
‘ceeds. from the state of his interior disposition; John iii, 17, 
God sent his Gon into the world (that is, caused him to appear 
among the mass of mankind hitherto estranged from God)— 
not to condemn the world—(as- the Jews imagined that he 
rwouild pass sentence on the Gentile wdtld), but that mankind, 
who were under the dontinion of sin and estranged from God, 
might be.rescued- through him from impending ruin. Who- 
ever now believes on him, is rot condemned ; he has appro- 
priated salvation by faith, and such a one, being crtain of 
eternal life in communion with the Redeemer, need no longer 
dread condemnation, But whoever’ é-es not believe on him 
is already practically condemned by his own unbelief. 

_ this the judgment consists, that men from their lows of dark- 
ness (of the undivine), on account,pf the sinful ten 

of their life, are not willing to admit the fountain of light 
(this their condutt towards the divine, as it proceeds from 

VoL. I. ; " aR . 
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their disposition, is = practical judgmient). As the gogpel” 
" eamnot. reveal its power for the salvation of: men withoug. thid 
“prockes of separation taking place, which John calls ie 
ment, the end of Christ’s appeararce mist include with the 

“redemption of the susceptible, their separation from. the 
unsusceptible. “ For judgment,” sid CMfrist, “IZ am come 
tnto.the world, that they who see not,” that is, those who see. 
not, but are at the same time conscious of their not seeing, - 
and are actuated by a sense of their need of illuminatior> 
“may obtain their sight,” may be cured of their blindness, in 

‘ reference to divine things ; “but that they who see,” who have 
the means granted them of knowing the truth, but who aré 
not disposed to know it, and who are prevanted from hum- 
bling themselves before the true light by the self-conceit 
of their imaginary far-sightedness, and though they have eyes. 
to see, they, see not, “may be given up to their blindness ;” 
John ix. 39, 40.2 To such a moral judgment connected with 
the publication of thé gospel we must refer what Paul says of 
the publication of the gospel, that to some, it is‘the saveur of 
life unto life, and to others the savour of death unto death ; 
2 Cor. ii: 16.. But the idea of this outward moraPjudgment, 
as well as the idea of the continued spiritual awakening ; 
of mankind by the publication of the gospel, by-tio means. 
excludes a final judgment and a universal resurrection ; but 

- the former appears as a symbol and preparative of the latter, 
and the connexion of the two is exhibited in Christ's dis: 
course in the 5th chapter of John’s Gospel. At first, Christ 
speaks of the power conferred upon him as the Messiah to: 
awaken the spiritually dead; and at the same time te judge 
them according to their’ respective conduct towards the divine - 
life that was offered for their acceftance. As the Father 
awakens and calla to life the dead, so also the Sou awakens to - 
a true divine life whom ha will ;? for the Father has com- 


1 Not wituout reason the subjective negative particle u}is used here. 
" 4 Asin the instance which gave occasion to this whole discourse, the 
plind man was made to see by the Hedeemer, and as one spirituaily 
bijnd, who supposed that he could not sce, he was healed of his - 
spiritual bYudness and enlightened; while, on the contrary, the 
deluded Pharisees showed that, having eyes to see they were blind, . 
since, in spite of facts, they denied the truth. t 

3 This was intended to point out to the Jews, that everything’de- 
pended on the manner in which they conducted themselves towards 
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mitégd to hini all the power of judgment, that all may show 
~ their reverence for the Father, by the manner in which they 
reverence the Son. He who honoureth not the Son, honoureth 
not the Father whogent bim.' “He who receiveth dy word 
‘and believeth on him who sent me,” continued Christ, cor- 
roborating his forrher declaration, “ hath everlasting life, and 
caunot come into-condemnation, but is passed over from 
Geath unto life.” By participation in a divine life, he is 
ready removed beyond the stroke of judgment, which can 
only affect those whg are estranged from God. “A time is 
coming, and already is” (inasmuch as Christ by the power of 
his words had already produced such effects), “when the 
dead” (the spirigually dead) “will hear the voite of the Son: 
of God” (by the publication of the gospel), “and those who 
hear, shall live; for as the Vather hath the fountain of life in 
himself, he has also given to the Son to have life in himself ;” 
(only because the original fountain of divine life in the Son 
comiunicatéd itself to mankind? can divine life be 
imparted to the dead through him ;) “and he hath given him 
authority to execute judgment also, because he is a Son of 
Man.” As man he came to impart divine life to men ; and 
. thus as man to.administer judgment to men. Then Christ 
passes on from the preseut to the future, fom the process of 
development among mankind, to the last decisive result, and 
says, “Marvel not at this ; for the hour is coming in which 
all who are ig their graves shall hear his voice and shall come 
forth ; they who have done good to the resurrection of life, 
and they who have done evil to the resurrection of con- 
demnation ;” John v. 28,29. - : 

Tt is owing to the same peculiarity which’ characterises 
John as the author of the dayy‘Awv mvevparwoy, that in the 
last “ "of Christ with his disciptes, he does not 
mention what relates to his res-ir-ection, his return to inflict 
judgments on the reprobate city of God, and his goming to 
the final judgment and the consummation of the church, but 
only the prémises of an inward revclatdn of his Spirit to his 


him; and that the communication of the ‘divine life was™not to be 
confined within the limits which they wighed to assign from their 
national theocratic stand-point. ‘ oe any 

‘ In this consists the judgment, that every man proves by his con- 
duct towards the Son what his feelings are toward the Father, 
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. disciples, that after his bodily presenca was withdrawn from 
“them, and when they might suppose that they were altog hé& 
separated from him, be would reveal himself to them ina 
more glorious manner, and receive them@gnto his comm‘inion, 
never again to be separated from them. The bodily re- 
“appearance of Christ among his disciples appears, in this con- 
nexion, only as of preparatory importarce for ‘continued. 
spiritual communion with them, his constant spiritual self- 
revelation among them ; so this reappearance of Christ few 
the religious development of the apostles, and the develop- 
ment of the church in general, was only of such preparatory 
importance, and intended to form a transition-point. Thus in. 
these promisés contained in Joun’s Gospel, t second advent 
of the risen Saviour is certainly presupposed, although the 
fact is not expressly mentioned. Zt lics at the basis of these 
promises, though they do not distinctly refer to it. And in 
this respect it amounts to the same thing whether we admit 
one such reappearaiice of Christ after “his resurrection, 
or severak of. the kind! In order gradually to prepare 
their minds, he begins with assuring them that the Father 
would give -them, instead of his own sensible presence 
‘among them, another helper to abide with them for. ever,— . 
the Spirit of truth, who alone could impart the -full know- 
ledge of the truth announced by himself, and who-wotld 
communicate himself through this truth, as he says, (John 
xvi, 14,) that his Spirit would glorify him, since he would 
“open to them the meaning of the doctrine he had taught. 
But since this Spirit is no other than ihe divine life commu- 
nicated by Christ, the indwelling of God in the’ hearts. of 
" peliovers accomplished by him, he afterwards transfers What 
he had said to them of the aoming 6f this Spirit, to his own 
coming to them4n spirit. He points ther to thomreat day, 
on which he would sce themagain in spirit, when the transient 
pai of separation from him would be succeeded bythe ever- 
Jasting joy of secing him again and communing with him ; 
when they would nee*no more'to ask him questions, but he 


1 But wehave in the Life of Jesus, p. 772, (p. 471, Standard Library 
edition.) proved the opinion to be unfounded, that according to John’s 
Gospel, only ‘one such reappearance of Christ immediately followed his 
resurrection, and that the other reappcarances of Christ took place 


- after his ascension to heaven. 
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hh speak to, them concerning the Father openly and 

‘without reserve. But though John dwells at length on the- 
spiritual element and on what relates.to the revelation of * 
Ghrist in the heartgof the disciples, he by no means.excludes 
his bodily resurrection and his own prediction of it ; John x. 
18, And thus from this scheme of doctrine it cannot be 
concluded, that Jahn had not learned from the Giscourses of 
Christ the doctrine of his personal coming (xapovela) to judg- 

~nent, and for the consummation ‘of his church. The cons 
trary rather follows from what we have already remarked re- 
specting the connexion in John’s views of the judgment ald - 
the resurrection, and the twofold mode of representing them. 

, And what John, says in his First Epistle of the signs of the 
last time, the marks of an impending manifestation of an 

opposition to Christianity, points to the same fifadamental 
ideag respecting the development of the kingdom of God, as 
those that occur in Paul's epistles. There are not. wanting 
also sone intimétions of an approachirg personal xapovsia of 
Christ, (1. John ii, 28, iii. 2,) though the peculiarity of John’s ~ 
character is shown by his only giving slight hints on the sub- 
ject, and not, like Paul, a formal delineation of it. 

It belongs also to this peculiar tendency of John’s mind, 
that Christ is not represented by him ag the founder of a 
chureh ; even the idea of an é««Ayaia is not distinctly brought 
forward, though its existence is implied, 3 John 6.. But what 
constitutes the essence of the idea of a church, the idea of a 
communion of hearts founded in faith on the Redeemer, of. 
the communion of believers with one another and with the 
Redeemer, a communion of faith and love, was expressed’ by 
him most emphatically—for this idea would necessarily pro- 
ceed from that whicl: was the soul of his whole lifo, the 
consciousness of communion with the Redeemer, and of the . 
divine life receiyed from him. - : 

Thus wo find in John’s Gospel a reference to & religiéus 

. community, to be formed out of all others amoftg mankind, ~ 
which would listen to the voice of the Redeemer, the “one, 
fold under one Shepherd,’ a communion which would be 
founded ‘on the equal relation of all to Christ jhe comthon 
head, and corresponds to the Pauling idea of one body, under 
one head, John x. 16. As Christ and the Father are ond, 80 
are believers, since through him they are one with the Father, 
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iby virtue of their mutual perticipation of the divine life, 
us they form a union t6 which no other in the world i 
eomparable, and the glory of Christ reveals itself among thent. 

They comstitute before the eyes of the world a living test#mony 

’ to the divine call and work of Christ. The communion of 
the divine life thus manifested, poipts to its divine origin, 

‘John xvii. 21, Jobn also distinguishes between an inward 
community—the assemblage of those who stand in commu, 
niion with the Redeemer, and which embraces the whole de- 
velopment of the divine life among mankind—and an outward 
community of believers, which it is possible for those to join 
who have no part in the former.. Thus in 1 John ii, 19, he. 
speaks of thos who went out from the believers, but in fact 
(as far as it regarded their principles and disposition) never 
belonged to them, for had they réally belonged to them in- 
their inward life, they would not afterwards have renounced 
their society. But by this outwardly expressed renunciation, . 
by their opposition to the community of Deliovers, it now 
became manifest that not all who were oujwardly joined to 
that community shared in its essential qualities, and really 
belonged’to it. We find here, as in Paul’s writings, the. dis: 
tinction of the visible and the invisible church. 

‘John does not ‘mention in his Gospel the institution of 
baptism by Christ, but he treats at longth of that which 
forms the idea, the spiritugl element of baptism—for to this 
the conversation between Christ and Nicodemus relates—that 
moral transformation by a new divine principle of life, in 
opposi:.on to the old sinful nature of man, without which no 
one can become a member of the kingdom of God, that is, of 
the invisible church.‘ And this also applies to the Holy 
Supper. For as what Christ.dn his cOnversation with Nico- 

. demus designated by the name of regeneratica, has @ relation 
to, baptism, so what he repacsents in the sixth chapter of 
John, undérthe image of “eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood,” bears a similar relation to the Supper. Christ had 

described himself as #2 true manna, the true bzead from 


* 1°The mention of “water” in John ili. 5, is only of secondary im- 

portance, in o.der, by referring to a symbol familiar to Nicodemus, to 

render palpable to his minc that all-purifying power of the Divine 

Spirit which was needful for every man. Hence, in the subsequent part 
. of his discourse, Chrigb mentions only being “born of the Spirit.” 


THE LORD'S SUPPER, BE 


heaven, ‘the bread which is not of ‘an earthly perichable 
nature, with only an‘ carthly power to recruit the bodily life,” 
but which is of divine origin and nature, capable of imparting 
divirs life, and of satisfying the wants of the inner,man for 
. an eternakduration, Hé describes himself as having come 
down from heaven, in reference to his whole being, in order 
to impart divine life to“mankind, so that every ne can only 
by communion with the divine fountain of life, thu’ appearing 
in hy nature, attain to a participation of a divine life, 
From stating what he is to mankind in his whole divine 
and human nature, Christ goes on to declare what he will . 
give to. mankind for their salvation, (corresponding to the 
*bestowment of the manna which was sought for from him)— 
the surrender of his flesh (his life belonging to the sensible 
world) for the salvation of mankind. And since*his words 
“were so misunderstood by the Jews, as if he had spoken of 
-eatitig his flesh in a literal sense, he took occasion.to express 
what hethad befare said of himself as the bread of life, in even 
stronger terms under an image still moré striking, and marking . 
the idea still more accurately ; he represented the eating of 
his-flesh and the drinking of his blood as a necessary meats 
for the appropriation of eternal life. This eating of his flesh 
ond drinking of his blood he considers equivalent to the life 
of men, by which the fountain of divine Ife itself enters into 
mankind, makes them entirely its own, as if men had con- 
verted into their own substance the flesh and blood of the 
incarnate Logos. He here speaks of the participation of 
divine life by means of his appearance in humanity, of the 
‘ impartation of divine life depending upon and accomplished 
by the historical Christ, while he guards himself against 
being supposed to speak of his body in a literal sense, by 
‘saying, as a key for the right interpretation of his words, 
“ The spirit giveth life—the flesh profiteth nothing ;” therefore, 
he could not have intended t¢ sty, that men should make use 
of his flesh as an object of sense, for, like all flesh, it could 
not profit_the inner man, but that by means of his appearing 
in the flesh in the sensible world, they should appropriate his® 
sfirit as the life-giving principle. “Zhe words, that I say . 
"unto you, are spirit and life;” they cannot be rightly under- 
stood according to their mere sounu, their literal expression, 
but only according to their contcnts, which are spirit and 
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Tif, spossossing & -divine vitality.*-- Therefore, the symbol, 


. “eating the‘flesh and drinking the bloo@.of Christ,” relates to 


the process of imbuing the whole nature of every one who ia 
received by faith into his communion, with the divine-prin- 


. ciple of life, which, through him,'Has become a an prin- 


ciple in all who stand in communion with him ; the constant 
humauizing of the divine in which“continued appropriation 
and imbuing, the whole evelopment of the Christian, lifa 
consists. As regencration, the commencing point, in the 
Christian lifo, is represented by baptism, so is this, tile sequel 


. of regeneration, the continual regeneration (as it were) of 
. man, ‘the continued incorporation of mankind inte the body 


of Christ, represented by the Supper. Thus Juhn and Pauk 
agree, and on this subject complete each other's views. } 

- The escance of Christianity, according to John, is comprised 
in this, that the Father is known only in the Son, and only 
through the Son can man come into communion wita.the 
Father; 1 John ii. 23; 2 John 9, But po one esn be. in 
communion with the Son without partaking.of the Holy 
Spirit which he promised in order to renew human nature in 
his own image; 1 John iii. 24. Both John and Paul place 
the essence of Christian theism in worshipping God as the 


Father through the Son, in the communion of the divine life * 


which he has estal‘lished, or in the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, the Father through the Son dwelling in mankind, 
animated by his Spirit, agreeably to the triad of the Pauline 
benediction,—the love of God, the grace of Christ, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit, (2 Cor, xiii. 13;) and this is 
the basis of the doctrine of the Trinit} in the connexion of 
Christian experience. It has an essentially practical and. 
historical significance and foundatiog; it is the doctrine of 
God revealed in humanity, wltich ieaches men to recognise in 
God not only tl original source of existence, but also of 
salvation and sanctification. * Prom this trinity of revelation, 
as far as the. divine causality images itself in the same, the 

1 We cannot agree with those who think that Christ hss here given 
the interpretation of his Gwn words, and that he wished to say that, by 


hia flesh and blood, nothing more was to be understood than dis . 


doctrine in r-ference to divine life-giving power. By cdpt and afua, ho 


s certainly meant more than his #izera. These words of Christ contain: 


only the canoa of correct interpretation, and leave the applicatign to. 
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reflective mind; according to the analogy of its own being, 

pursuing this track,seeks to elevate itself to the idea of an 

original triad in God, availing itself of the intimations which 
- are centained in John’s doctrine of the Logos, and the cognate 
. elements of the Pauline theology. 

As, accordingly, James and Peter mark the gradual trans- 
ition from spiritualized Judaism to the indepcadent deve- 
lopment of Christianity, and as Paul represents the independent 
development of Christianity in opposition to the Jewish 
stand-point, so the reconciling contemplative element of 
John forms the closifig-point in the training of the apostolic _ 
church, and now from the classical era of original Chris- 
tianity, we must trace a new tedious develanment of the 
Church, striving towards its destined goal through manifold 
trials, oppositions, and conflicts. Perhaps this greater process 
of development is destined to proceed according to the same 

- laws which ‘we find preéfigured in the fundamental forms of 
the apostolic chu«ch in their relation to one another, and in 
the order. of their development, a 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


MADE BY THE AUTHOR TO THE FOURTH EDITION, 


P. 6, note 2, add, “ It is stated, in Luke xxiv. 53, that the 
disciples ‘ wen continually in <he temple, aud hence it might 
be plausibly inferred, that this was the case on the morning of 
this High Feast ; yet possibly, when Luke wrote his Gospel, 
he had not obtained precise information respecting the -parti- 
culars of this event, or only gave here a short summary of it.” 

P. 10,1. 22, after “interpretation” add, “But we suall be led 
to a difforent conclusion, after reading the destription of the 
Occurrences in the church at Corinth, which we find in the 
First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, or the account in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the wonders on the day of Pentecost. . 
An unprejudiced examination, as we shall show moro fully in 
the sequel, can leave no doubt that the extraordinary “ppear- 
ances in the Corinthian church are to be attributed not to 
speaking in forcign languages, but to speaking in an ecstatic 
and highly elevated state of mind. The account in the Acta 
would certainly, on a superficial view, lead us only to the 
notion of foreign languages, and several passages might with- 
out violence be explained to mean nothing else than that the 
author of the account referred to the se of such foreign lan- 
guages. But should our supposition be correct, that the same 
notion of the gift of tongues js applicable to all the appear- 
ances of this kind in the Apostolic age; and if we must set 
out from one principal passage for determining this notion H 

. then we should make vse of the passago in the Fire’ Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians, in order to explain all the rest, as a 
reGord which gives dircct evidence on the subject, and, on 
account of its greater clearness and distinctness, with far more 
propriety than the account in the Acts, which is defective in 
clearness and distinctness, and in its existing form could jot 
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_ have proceeded immediately from an eye-witness. But the 
assumption that the fact denoted by ‘ speaking in other or 
new téngues’ must have been the same from the beginning, 
we carnot consider so certain as to be applied to every single 
-passage in spite of all the difficulties that present themselves. 
Not unless the exposition of all the passages taken separately 
Jead to the same fundaniental fact, can we regard“such an as- 
sumption as sufficiently justified. Now although, as follows 
fram what has been said above, the ancient opinion that the apo- . 
stles were furnished in a supernatural manner with a knowledge 
of languages for the publication of the Gospel, cannot be main- 
tained ; yet, by the account in the Acts, as long as we explain 
it by itself alone, we might be led to that same view, only 
a little modified. And we do not venture to decide @ priori, 
that the communication of such a supernatural gift ¢f tongues 
was an impossibility. It must be our special business, first of 
all, to harmonize the facts as they are reported in the his- 
torical révords, for not till then can we examine how they are 
related to the-known Jaws of the world and of human nature; 
those laws according to which we see the Divine Spirit and 
Christianity operate on all other occasions. If we compare 

_ all that is known to us in this last respect, we shall never find. 
that the" immediate illumination of the Holy Spirit takes the _ 
place af the intellectual faculty, or infuses in an immediate 
manner that knowledge which might be attained by the 
natural application of the understanding and the memory. 
According to the same law by which that is not. commu-_ 
nicated by the light of the Holy Spirit which can be discovered’ _ 
by the intelligent us¢ of the art of interpretation, it was not 
the office of this Spirit to communicate a complete knowledge 
of languages. The apostles learnt languages when they needed 
them, in the samg manner and according to.the same laws as 
any other persons, under the guidance of that Spirit who 
endowed them for their vocation in general. We mtay indeed 
find exaniples of immediate intuition, or tact, or feeting, which, 
in certain moments, allows that to be known which otherwise 
it would take a longer time to acquire by a continued effort ~ 

_ of the understanding. In other cases it happens that dne 
person by a cer' tain intuitive power or immedaate feeling 
knows what another must acquire Inga more tedious way. 
But although the apostles were obliged to learn languages in 
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the common way, yet we do not venture to assert that, at the ‘ 
time when the new ¢reation called into being by Christ fitst 
~ became’ consciously known ‘to the disciples, something -very 
different from the ordinary course of things might not happen. 
We could imagine that the great divine event by which a 
higher spiritual life would be communicated to all, and all 
the contratietics proceeding from Sin, or connected with it, 
among the nations of tho earth, were to be removed, would 
“also be outwardly manifested by breaking down the limits-of 
national, peculiarities and languages: by virtuo of the con- 
nexion—which as yet we are far from perfectly comprehend- 
ing—between the inward and outward life of the Spirit— 
between the inward view or thought, and its outward expres- 
sion, language, such a sudden elevation might result, A 
symbolical prophetic wonder, to shadow forth, how the new 
divine life which here first of all manifested itself would claim 
all the tongues of mankind as its own,—how by means of 
Christianity the scpevation of nations would be overcome. In 
one brief interval there would be representation of what 
‘is grounded in the essence of the redemption accomplished by 
Christ,—whigh it would require a course of ages to develop in = 
the use of ordinary means. . f 
# This view we should certainly be compelled to ad6pt, if we 
could venture to make use of the account in the Acts,as the 
report. of an eye-witness, and a narrative derived from one 
source, Without doing violence to the words, we cannot fail 
to perceive, according to Acts ii. 6, 11, that the person from 
whom the account, as there given, proceeded, regarded the dis- 
ciples as speaking in various foreign languages which had been 
hitherto unknown to them. But we have here hardly an ac- 
count from the first hand, apd we fiad means, indeed, to dis- 
tinguish the original account of the trapsaction from. the 
modification given to it in {hg later composed narrative.’ If 
those whd came from distant parts heard the Galileans speak 
in foreign ianguages, which must have been unknowa,to them, 
this must have appegred to every one, even to such as were 
wholly unsusceptible of the divine in the event, as something 
striking, although such an one had felt too little interest for 
the deeper meaning of the transaction, and had been too” 
thoughtless, to reflectgon what formed the groundwork and 
cause of so inexplicable a phenomenon. But now, though, 
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reviously, mention had been made of speaking in woknown, 
prea languages, yet the persons who are introduced speaking 
in the following verses (12 and 13), express their astonishment 
_only as respecting somethirg, which surprised the sober-minded 
of the spectators, so a8 to leave them in doubt what it 
meant, while others, the altogether rude and carnally-minded, 
supposed they witnessed only the signs of intoxication. All 
this suits very well, if we také itas describing the impression 
made by the announcement of the novel things relating to the 
kingdom of God, uttered in a state of elevated emotion. 
Such utterance must have so affected the different classes of ~ 
hearers that some must have heen amazed by what they could 
not comprehend, while others would throw rilicule on the 
whole affair as a mere exhibition of enthusiasm. And what 
the Apostle Peter says in ii. 15, in answer to that charge, 
seemé rather to confirm this explanation than the other. 
Why shuld he pave referred to the fact that it was not the 
time of day in which men indulge in drinking, when he*could . 
have brought forvard proofs suited to enlighten the carnal * 
multitude, that an effect like this, thé ability to speak foreign,” 
‘unknown languages, could not bo one of the- effects of in- 
* toxication 4 
« And if we lock at the first words with which the narrative 
of these great events begins, we shall find ourselves not com- 
‘pelled by them to form such a representation as is derived 
from vv. 7-12. It is said in v. 4, ‘ And they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave ther= utterance.’ By these ‘other tongues,” 
which differed from common human tongues—tongues a they 
were new-created by the power of the Holy Ghost, we are by 
no means obliged to think of Zorcign languages. We find, 
even in that narsative, elements which poir to something else 
than what we should infer fro~a-vv. 712. And those words 
‘themselves cannot literally be understood of’ pugly distinet 
’ foreign*languages. It is’ cortain that among the mhabitants 
of the citiés in Cappadocia, Pontus, Lesser Asia, Phrygia, Pam- ~ 
phylia, Cyrene, and in the parts of Libya and Egypt inhabited 
by Grecian and Jewish colonies, the Greck language was at that 
time for the most part more currenthan the ancient language 
_ of the country. ‘There remain out’ of the whole list of 
- languages ogly the Persian, Syriac, Arabic, Greck and Latin 
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languages. Unquestionably, therefore, the description is rather 
rhetorical than purely historical. 34 'dee 
“Tf we compare some other passages in the Acts in which 
this Gifc of Tongues is mentioned; there appears in these ac- 
" counts nothing of the kind which we find in the former 
passages. is speaking with new torgues was one of the first 
marks of the consciousness that proceeded from the new 
* divine life communicated by , one of the most prominent 
marks of the new Christian inspiration, so this was everywhére 
repeated where that event of the first Ckristian Pentecost was 
renewed, where the Christian life and consciousness first showed 
itself, as when, during the preaching of the Apostle Peter, 
faith germinated in the already prepared hearts of the 
Gentiles, .nd they received the first divine impression of the 
poner of tho Gospel, (Acts x. 46 ;) or just as the disciples of 
ohn at Ephesus were first instructed fully respecting Christ 
and the Holy Spirit iparted by him, and received Obristian 
baptism, Acts xix. 6. In such situations and circumstances, 
the power 6f speaking in forcign languages would have been 
without object or significance. Whenever the consciousness 
of the grace of Redemption and of a heavenly life springing 
from it was awakened in man, his own maother-tongue, and not 
a foreign language, would be the most natural channel for 
expressing his. feelings ; otherwise, we must suppose the 
exertion of a magical power gaining the’ mastery over men, 
and forcing them to express themselves in foreign tones like 
unconscious instruments ; a thing contrary to all analogy in 
the operations of Christianity, "s : 
“Tn the first of the two passages we have just quoted, (Acts 
x. 46,) ‘speaking with tongues” is coynected with ‘magnify- 
ing God,’ which intimates tif relation between these two 
acts,—the former being a particular mode of the latter. “In 
the second- passage, (Acts xix’ €) ‘speaking with tongues’ is 
followed by-‘ prophesying ’ (rpopnrevecy) ; and as by this (the 
full explanation of which we reserve for the sequel) #& to be 
“understood, addresses fn a tone of spiritual’elevation, it may 
be regarded as something allied to the former. 

“Proceed ng from this point, we shall be led to the following 
conclusion. ‘I'he new spuit which filled the disciples, of which 
they were conscious asa common animating principle, ereated 
for them a new language; the new feelings agd intuitions 
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revealed themselves in new words; the new wine required new 

~ pattles.. We know not whence the origin is to be deduced of this 
de’ignation, taken as it is from the life, and corresponding to 
the nature of the fact. Yet a true tradition might ferm the 
“ ground-work of the critically-suspected passage at the close of, 
Mark’s Gospel, so that Christ himself may have marked the 
speaking in new tongues as one mark of the operations of the 
Spirit, which he imparted to his disciples. At all events, we 
finé what is related to it in meaning in the discourses of 
Christ,—the promise of speaking with the new power which 
would be imparted to the disciples by the Holy Spirit, and of 
the ‘new mouth and wisdom’ (Luke xxi. 15) that he would 
give them. From the beginning, this spcaking~with tongues: 
might not be employed for the instruction of others, but only 
be an immediate involuntary expression of the heart impelled 
by invard pressure to reveal itself in words. We have no 
reason for taking any other view of the first Pentecostal day. _ 
Peter’s discourse gave the word for others, the éppnveia of the 
new tongues, or the added rpopyreverv. Thus it was perhaps 
something annexed {0 the original use of this designation 
when, as, the various degrecs of Christian elevation became 
“separated from one another, the “speaking in tongues” was 
used especially to desiguate the highest degree, that ecstatic 
state ih which the thinking faculty is less consciously 
active. 

“On reviewing the account in the Acts of the Apostles as it 
lies before us, we certainly recognise in it, according to what 
has been said, a predominant ideal element, which has infused 
“itself into the construction of the history, and modified it, 
If wo assume as a possible case, that the peculiar essence and 
aim of Christianity haa represented it visibly in a symbolic 
wontler, we shall fow be compelled at the clo~e of our inquiry, 
to regard this not as the pure» historic ad objective, but to 
transfér it to the subjective point of view, so that’ the con+ 
ception of the fact according to this idea, has in this"particular 
instance ben involuntarily altered. M any persons are diss. 
posed to call this a mythical clement mingling with the 

- historical, after the’ preceding explanation of thg idea, we 
shall not dispute about a name. Oaly we must, once for all 
declare, that such single unhistoricai traits can by no means 
be. employed to stamp the whole narrative in which they 
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occur as unhistorical or mythical. By the consequential 
application of such an arbitrary principle of criticism—that, 
in general, where anything is found unhistorical or mythical, 
no real-history is to be recognised,—very little history would 
be left; the greater part of history must be sacrificed to 
a destructive criticism, which is quick to descry everywhere 
some departures from the strictly historical.” r 

P. 20, 1. 11 from the bottom, after “ideas” add, “ Christ 
did not as a teacher propound a certain number of artigles-of' 
faith, but while exhibiting himself as the Redeemer and Sove- 
reign in the kingdom of God, he founded his Thurch on the 
facts of his life and sufferings, and of his triumph over death . 
by the resucrection. Thus che first development of the 
church proceeded not from a certain system of ideas set forth 
in a creed, but only from the acknowledgment of one fact 
which included in itself all the rest that formed the es- 
sence of Christianity—the acknowledgment.of Jesus as the 
Messiah, in which Were involved the fact? by which he was 
accredited «as such by God, and demonstrated to mankind ; 
namely, his resurrection, glorification, and continual agency 
on earth for, the establishment of his kingdom in Divine 

ower.” F 

P, 26, 1, 6, after “property” add, “On comparing the 
accounts in the Acts of the Apostles, we must either sey, that 
in the passages which treat of the community of goods we 
aro not to interpret everything literally, since in an artless 
narrative by an eye-witness whose feelings were excited by the 
objects’ before him, such delincations might easily mingle ;— 
or, that in the narrative given in the Acts, the various grada- - 
tions in the form of this community of goods—the eccentric 
relation accruing from the fiust glow of Christian enthusiasm, 
and the later limitation of the community ef goods produced 
by circumstances, the return of things to their wonted 
channels, could not be kept distinct from one another ; that 
things of different kinds were mingled together in the narra- 
tivo, which might easily happen ir an historical representation 
collected from various sourees. Whichever of these two 
suppositions we prefer, it is plain that no one can be justified, 
merely on iccount of this difficulty, in suspecting the historical 
authority of these accounts. ; 

* At all cyents, the community of goods practised by the’ 
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sid. deep’ refiection on their contents, in order to 

the @urse of his kingdom’s development, and to judge arigt 
reepecting the nearness or distance of its end.. Tf, on ‘the eke, 

\ band, many isolated expressions of Christ which prescat the 
oints of greatest moment relating to the pregress of his king- 
min perspective exhibition, may be so understood, as if 
that last decisive period were at hand; on the cther Mand, 
his parables indicate a slower process of development ; as if it 
would not suddenly, but gradually, and working outwards 
from within, pervadé and penetrate the life of humanity. But 
naturally these isolated, brief expréssions are most. easily reool- 
Jected, a1.d absorb the attention. The contents of the parabolic 
intimations are learnt graduclly, and are better understood, 
from the history itself, It belonged to the essence of Chris- 
tianity, that, it should represent itself at first, not as a new 
principle for earthly history, not as destined to form.a new 
oultus, and'to give a new form to all earthly relations ;. it 
_ wos not the ‘idea of a renovated time thes Christianity first 
attempted to-realize, but everything appeared vuly as a point 
of tratsition tip a new, heavenly, eternal order of things which 

‘would commerice at the second advent. Henee, at first, every- 
‘thing earthly ‘must have appeared as ready to. vanish, as, 

Sapo passing ‘away, and the eye -was fixed only on: that. 

ture heavenly! kingdom as the unchangeable state, to which 
believers in spirit and disposition already belonged. It would 
only by degrees} be rendered apparent that the process. of, the 
world’s transformation coming forth into outward appearance 
would not be effected suddenly at the advent of Christ, but 
must make ith way by internal changes in a gradual develop- 

‘ment. ThusAthe disciples must at first have contemplated the 

whole outward system of Judaism frem this point of view, and 

jn this relftion-to the approaching kingdom of Christ. Its 

is appeared to ¢hgm as an institute which must, 
‘0 exist, till all things would become new. But here 
the renewing effect of Christianity was to proceed’ 
f ithin, the trug light had not yet risen upoa them.” . 

_ P. Al, 1 8, after “ affected” add, “ But instead of the Phari- 
Sees, the Sadducees came forward as persecutors of the Gospel 
awhickgras spreading in gvery direction with unrestrained power. 

Whe earnestness and zeal with which the disciples testified 6? the 
ison Saviour, and of the hope of a future Resurrection founied 
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orders of-the Sanhedrim, because the corpus delicti related tc 
“him. in either case there is nothing improbable. Tho San- 
“hedrim; or a party in it, might wish to try whether they 
coudd not succeed, by a personal inspection, or cross-examina- 
tion of the man, to elicit. something which might be .uwrned” 
against the’ apostles, or tend to allay the popular ferment. 
Finally, the presence of the man who was made- whale, at 
these proceedings, has nothing to do with the main poitit on 
the'decision of which the whole narrative stands ox falls.” 
Pp. 45, 1. 21, “Christians,” (note.) Baur corisiders that 
what I have here regarded as possible, and probably suffi- 
cient to explain the whole transaction, isa gross violation of 
historical writing, p. 21.‘ “ Nothing can be more blameable,” 
he says, “than an historical method which, instead of ex- 
amining a matter openly, freely, and thoroughly, arbitrarily 
introduces fictions in the placo of historical truth.” But such 
a method I believe mysclf never to “have been chargeable 
with. I Kave onl offered this as a conjecture, to. which I’ 
attach no great-weight. . The example of a Nicodemus, which, 
indeed, ‘will find no favour at the tribunal of a criticism that 
js founded on a system of fictions, proves that there might: be 
‘secret friends of the cause of Christ in the Sanhedrim, and in 
the Acts (ch vi. 7) it is remarked that “a great company of 
the priests were obedient to the faith.” Lastly, the representa; 
tion I have given of the transaction stands in no need of such! 
a'supposition in order to free the whole of the narrative from 
the,charge of internal improbability. I wish the intelligent 
reader to decide for himself, which of us, Dr. Baur or myself, 
lies most open to the cuarge of substituting arbitrary fictions 
for. historical truths. . * ‘i 
., PL 46,11, “two thotfsand,” (note.) We must here notice 
Banr’s assertion, that the numbers in the Acts appear alto- 
gether unhistorical. Baur reasons this, p. 37 :——The numbet’ 
oftbelievers mbntioned in Acts 7. 15, (“about an hundred and 
twenty”) is manifestly false, for it contradicts the statement of 
the. Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 6, that Christ, after his Resur- 
reotion, appeared to more than five hunéred brethren at once. 
“Jf this smal] number be manifestly incorrect, then the large 
numbers which afterwards occur in the Acts are“not more 
trustworthy, and we must. come to the conclusion that the 
# small. nymber preceded the large ones only to give & more 
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-vivid impression ‘of the rapid and important increase of the 
: “church, which makes each class of numbers, the small and 
the great, equally suspicious.” Even if Baur’s supposition 
were correct, the correctness of the conclysion he dravs from 
it is by no means evident ; for of this artificial design in the 
‘use of small and large numbers in order to rénder more 
Gllustgiow’ by the contrast the Divine in the rapid spread 
‘of the church, I ean find no trace in this simple, artless re- 
“nor of all those little trickeries which Dy. Baur 
palms upon the author of the Acts; and I think that the 
natural construction of this book must mako this impression 
upon every ingenuous and unperverted mind. But the sup- 
position itself I cannot allow to be valid. I see no contra. 
diction between the account in the Acts and Paul’s statement ; 
for the reference in Acts i. 15 is not to the sum total of the 
whole Christian church, but merely to the number of those 
’ who were assembled in that place. When Baur further main- 
tains, that the persecution raised agains* Stephca will, not 
allow us to suppose that the church was so large and im- 
’ portant, 1 cannot comprehend this, for"it is by no means 
“clear that all the Christians in Jerusalem; must have been 
_ affected by that persecution. “ - 
~ P. 46. 1. 5,,“gospel,” (note.) Dr. Baur chargas me with & 
grave fault in my historical investigations—that,I have not 
- mentioned the wonderful deliverance of Peter from prison. 
He finds here-the inconsequential attempt to set aside an anti+ 
supernaturalist principle, a dishonourable concealment of diff- 
‘culties, He maintains that the alternative is necessary, 
either to confine oneself to a simple, Merally true relation, or 
allow ‘historidal criticism, if we belieye it cannot be got rid of 
altogether, to exercise all its rightsa Certainly, if my work 
were exegetical, commentary on the Acts.I must necessarily 
occupy myself with the examination of that, special point, 
what opiaion is to be formed respecting the appearance of the 
angel, an Peter’s wonderful release—what relation’ the sub- 
jective conception in the narrative of the Acts bore to the 
objective of the actual fact. But as an historical writer, I was 
jistified in making a selection from the narrative, of what 
appeared suitable to g pragmatical object ; I was nowise 
bound to treat every point with equal fulness. The deli-. 
“verance of Peter from prison was no very important Hnk’$or* 
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“me in the pragmatical connexion of the history. But since 
Dr. Baur has desired that I should express myself on thig 
point, which I had passed over in silence, I fiad no reason 
why I should not express my opinion with the utmost frank~ 
ness. I am not troubled at tho reproach of partial'ty, nor 
inconsequence,.nor indecision, nor weakness of faith, I am 
not prevented by @ priortgrounds from admitting the angelie 
appearance ; but the account is not sufficiently definite and 
“exaet-to accredit such a fact, and in the words of Peter, spoken 
before the Sanhedrim, no allusion to such a release is found, 
But if I acknowledge ¢ break in this historical connexion, and 
an obscurity hanging over the narrative, it by no means 
follows ghat there is no historical truth at the basis, and still 
less, that everything was so put together in order to magnify 
the apostles : nor can L admit that this is the conseauence of 
that obscurity which I acknowledge. I would rather say, that 
the fact of a releaso by a special divine guidance, to us, un-" 
known, bezame inxoluntarily transferred into the appearance 
of an angel of- the Lord who freed Peter from prison, As to 
the alternative laid down by Dr. Baur, I admit it, and avow 
that criticism must, be granted its full right in these investiga- 
_tions. But in the way Dr. Baur applies it, 1 cannot recdg- 
nise its full right, but only an arbitrariness against which, in 
accordance with my convictions of the duty of an historical 
inquirer, I'must declare myself, in its application not only to 
this, but to any other historical question. This criticism, pro- 
fessedly so froo from assumptions, proceeds on assumptions 
which I must reject aé unfounded ; and hence the opposition 
which exists between our modes of treating the history ot 
Christianity. 

P. 46, 1. 20, “ Gamalict,” (note). Baur, in p. 35 of his work 
aboye referred to, considers the introduction of Gamalicl aa ° 
somewhat unhistorical, and the words ascrived to him as a 
fabrication. What was really historical could only amount 
to this, that at that time the view prevailed amopgthe rulers 
of the Jews that it might be best to leave, the cause of Jesug 
to its own fate, in the certain presunyption that in a short 
time it would be seen how little thore was in it. On this 
presumption the specch was framed which the historian puts 
into the mouth of Gamalicl. But we find nothing at all-which 
can justify such a re-casting of history. The speech ascribed 
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to Gamaliel is 80 characteristic and individual, that it makes. 
us so much the less inclined to call in question the fact that 
it was actually spoken, and spoken by Gamaliel, It perfectly 
suits the stand:point which this teacher of the law,-as he 
is represented in the text, occupied among the Jews. The 
man who could form an intelligent judgment of Grecian lite- 
rature, wes also capable of rising~to this higher historical 
stand-point in his judgment of Christianity. That Paul, 
who was at first animated by a funatical fury against Chris- 
. tianity, procécded from his school, is no argument to the 
contrary ; for it is allowed, how little right we have ‘to jud, 
of teachers by their scholars. Let it be recollected, too, that 
this was before Stephen madg his appearance, which, placed 
Christianity in a far more odious light to the party of the 
Pharisecs. And if the mention of the example of 'Theudas is 
an anachronism, which did not proceed from Gamaliel, yet it 

by no means follows that the text, the leading idea of the 
speech, was derived from him. The characteristic opening 
words of Gamalicl, by the sharp impress they bear, might 
easily be dmplified, and it would be very natural that Gama- 
- liel should appeal to cxamples from history in support of his 
advice. This is what we consider as certain, Baur maintains 
that if the narrative in the Acts of what had preceded these’ 
transactions in the Sanhedrim be correct, Gamaliel could not 
have uttered such words; for history, to the evidence of 
which ho appealed, would have already determined the 
question. Here then is the dilemma, either Gamaliel did not 
utter this, or all which is here told of the miracles of the 
apostles, and the extension of the Chistian: church, did not 
really take place. But we cannot acknowledge the correctness 
of this dilemma. No external ovidenee is sufficient to effect in 
mana complete conversion Sf his réligious and intellectual 
stand-point, AGthough the power with which Christianity 
diffused itself, and what he Iaé learnt of the wonderful cures 
performed. by the apostles, would strike Gamaliel with asto-° 
nishment, yet they were not sufficient to lead him to acknow-~ 
* ledge Jesus as the Messiah, and to that point he must have 
- come already, if the evidence of history had been all that was 

needful to tecide the question for hix. 

_ P. 49, 1. 2, after ‘“Gmyportant” add, “ Although what we say 
is disputed by persons occupying two opposite stand- -points," : 
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~~those. who in a rude and lifeless manner advocate the 
supernatural in Christianity, ahd those who deny everything 
supernatural,—yet we cannot give up an idea which is of 
impor‘dnce in relation to the development of Christianity 
from the beginning—namcly, that the supernatural and the 
natural, the Divine and the human, always work together in 
harmony.” é eS 

P. 49, 1. 10, for © knowledge” read “ consciousness.” 

“P. 49, 1.17, after (droxtiduyic) add, “Thus . we perceive 
how the mixing of the theocratic clement which had served 
for the development’ of, the Hebrew nation, with Grecian 
culture, must have served to prepare the way for under- 
standing the truth revealed bv Christ; for thvs the coarse 
and narrow Jewish spirit was refined and expanded go that it 
could follow moro easily the development of Christian truth 
when it broke through the limits of Jewish nationality.” 

. P. 50,1 11, after “perception” add, “If in the Acts of the 
Apostles -vo, had » narrative composed on philosophic prin- 
ciples, after the manner of the classical historians of antiquity, 
_’, tracing the whole scries of things to their origin, and distin- 

" guishing the various turning-points in actions and events, we: 
might be ablo to determine more exactly the position which 
"Stephen occupied,—his relation to Panl in the development of. ° 
Christianity. But since the accounts in the Acts are not of 
this sort, and contain many gaps, nothing is loft for us but to 
-adopt that divining process, by which many passages in 
history have-been placed in their true light, which by skilful 
comparison and combination can Jearn from mere fragments 
the structure of the .shole, and, where only effects are pre- 
‘sented to the eye, can educe and lay open their principles and 
causos. Stephen disputcd much, as we are expressly told in 
th. vi. 9, with the foreign Hellenistic Jews, and we may justly 
assime that the“acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, 
_ end of his work’ as truly Me<sianic, formed the subject of 
these disputations—that Stephen used the Old Testament, in 
order to lead the Hellenistic Jews to this acknowledgment, 
and that consequently these disputatioris would relate to the 
exposition of the Old Testament. -Great.irritation was excited 
against Stephen, such as had never till that time Teen called 
forth on the question whether Jesus“was the Messiah, The 
Sanhedrim had believed that it was necessary to check the 
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spread of the new sect; but of an upstir among the people in’ 


relation’ to it, no trace had yet been seen; something new, 


therefore, must intervene by which the acknowledgment. of : 


the Messiahship of Jesus would become so offensive to -thosa 
who aduered to the established vegion, And this probable 
supposition is confirmed by the charge brought against 
Stephen-by the parties who were thus irritated: ‘We have 
heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses and 


against God, Acts vi. 11. For the first time since Christ - 


personally had ceased to bo the object of the attacks of the - 


Pharisaic party, had such an accusation “been heard against a 
“Christian; + for hitherto the believers, agreeing with the 
Pharisees in the strict obseryance of the Mosaic Law, bad 
given occasion for no such charge. Evidently, it was not the 
acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, but the manner in 
which Stephen spoke of tho Messianic work of Jesus, and of 
the effects that would he produced by Christianity, that was 
the occasion of this charge of heresy. The charge o* uttering 
blasphemy against, Moses would lead us to infer. that Stephen 
was.the fir8t, who presented the Gospel ir opposition to the 
Mosaic Law, and had spoken against its justifying power and 
erpetual validity ; and this, to the Jews, who made all justi- 
Frat and sanctification to depend on the law, and helieved 
‘in its indefeasible validity, must have appeared as blaspheming 
the divine authority of Moses, It would also appear to them 
as blasphemy against God, in whose name, and as whose 
ambassador, Moses appeared, and who had prom‘sedan' ever- 
enduring validity to his law. Stephen, we may presume, aa 
Paul at a later period, endeavoured te~provo from the pro- 
phetic passages of the Old Testament, that too much was 
ascribed to the law from the ordirlary Jewish stand-point, 
and that the Old estamdnt itself pointed to a higher 
stand-point, to Which it was only preparatory. This view 
is confirmed by the charge Uidaght by the Sanhedrim against 
Stephen, which we shall notice presently in our historical 
representation, The whole religious stand-point of the 
Old Testament is fourded on the principle that religion was 
held within the boungs of space and time, and mist neces 
sarily be c nnected with certain places and times. The cep- 


_troversy against an over-valuation of the law must hence have. 
led Stephen to controvert an over-valuation of the templg,: 
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“By him it was first acknowledged and- expressed, that a per- 
fectly new stand-point in the development of the kingdom 
of God was to be created by Christ—a purely spiritual 
worship embracing the whole life of which faith in its founder 
would be at once the foendation and centre. He ~eferred, 
probably, to the expressions of Christ which related to the 
impending destruction ef the Temple at Jerusalem, and the 
founding of a new“one by himself, as well as to other intimar 
tion’.of the great transformation of the world, which were 
cOutained in the words he uttered, since with the Temple the 
. whole form of the Old Testament cultus must come to an 
‘end, But if our supposition be correct, how can we considc. 
that the charge brought against Stephen deserved to be called 
a false one? In the samo sense, in which it might be after- 
wards said of Paul, that his enemies unjustly &ccusad him of 
‘blasphemy against. Moses, against the Temple of the God of’ 
the Old Testament. - While Stephen was convinced that, 
taking irto account the ultimate aim af the Old Testament * 
development,.he only honoured the Old Testament and God 
as therein revealed, he was charged with an inimical design; 
and sinco his opponents understood in a different sense what 
he said, from, what ho intended, he could, ir this respect, 
designate their accusation as false. Moreover, it is possible, 
that the materials which the author of the Acts made use of 
in this part of his narrative, proceeded from a person who 
could not comprebend the stand-point to which Stephen 
was elevated, and hence could not distinguish Stephen's real 
meaning from what his enemies charged him with.. Stephen's 
defence’ would also ‘ave taken quité a different form, if he 
1 But here the question arises whether we. have the discourse of * 
Stephen in all essential points as it was spoken, or a free version of it 
by the author of the Acts, The latter is advocated by Baur. But we 
must maintain that if the author of.the Acts had been so skilled in 
historic art as tobe able to transport himself to Stephen's stand- 
point, and to invent such a discourse in his style and character, his own 
historical composition would have been altogether different. He would 
then, from he first, have drawn a clearer representation of the man, _ 
‘and of his importance in relation to the subsequent development. of 
Christianity, which would have rendered it needless for us to attempt it 
“ by means of a conjectural combination. The manner im which these 
things are here narrated, stands in most striking contrast to that artis- 
tical dexterity which is presupposed in the invention of stich a discourse. 
“Certainly it canpot be supposed that if such a writer had wished*to 
répresent in the person of Stephen, the collision that then first took 
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could have explained: the charges brought against him. as 
entirely. founded on misapprehension—if he had not acknow- 
“ledged a portion of truth as the ground-work which he-could. 
not retract, but’ was on the contrary prepared to maintain’ 
with earnestness. After this pretiminary justification we 
proceed with the narrative.” 

P. 50, 1. 25, “stand-point,” add note, “To which Baur 
of Tubingen has properly drawn attention in his ingenious 
essay, De Orationis habite a Stephano, Act. c. vii. consilic, 
In trying to establish a divine objective or historical prag- 
matism in tho relative position of theso two champions of 
“tne Christian faith (for which I am under obligations : 
Dr. Baur, who probably first drew my attention to it), I 
cannot agree yith Dr. Schneckeuburger, who thinks he has 
detected « subjective pragmatism purposely framed by Luke. 
In thé simple representation given by Luke from the notices 
" of single facts lying before him, I cannot. discover any direct 
intention to exhibit Stephen in his public characte~ arid in 

+ his disputations with tho Jews as a prototype of Paul, (See 
Sehneckenlurger’s work on the Acts, pp. 172, 184.) If such 
had really been his design, it would, I think, have been more 
strongly marked, after tho manner of his times., Indeed, the 
views ascribed to Luke-of becoming the apologist of Poul i in. 
opposition to tle partizans of Poter, are of too artificial a 
cast, and too little supported by his own language, to induce 
me to approve of such an hypothesis.” 

P. 61,1, 15, “what Stephen really said,” (note.), Baur 
properly compares what the false witnesses said against Christ, 
(Matt, xvi. 61.) Sce my “Life of sus,” p. 281, fourth 
-- edition, (p. 181, English translation.) But when Baur, in his 
book on Paul, p. 56, would find it no historical truth, but 

~ only a designed imitation of tite history ‘y of Christ, transferring 
to Stephen what in Matt. xxvi. 60, is said of Christ, we cannot 
grant our-approval. We ean™ discover no‘tracé of such 3 
design. “But,” says Baur, “since false witnesses appeared 
‘against Jesus with the same accusation, so false witnesses 

* probably were not weuting here ;”’as little also can it be 








place between the spiritual worship of Christianity and the stand- 
point of the Jewish cuitus, still involved in carnality, he would so have 
concealed his real design, that it would only be apparent at the end: 
A'plan so artificial and carefully adjusted could hardly have he 
undertaken by a Christian of that primitive age, 
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sippised how their'witness should be hére nothing BAt falkes” 
hood” But there is no contradiction in this, that an accusa-: 
tion miay be false in the sense in which it is put forth by those 
who ‘make use of it, and yet a truth may lie at its basty 
But if the author of the Acts has not distinguished and 
developed more clearly in, what sense the accusation is false, 
and in what sense it coutained truth, instead of detecting a» 
design in this, we should rather note the. want of historical 
ekill, and of a regular development. . . 

P. 51, 1, 17 from bottom, “ Blasphemy,” (note.) ° Baur 
ig disposed to find in this whole representation of the pro=_ 
gress of the transaction, something unhistorical. How can, 
it be supposed, he thinks, thet Stephen would-be accused in 
this tumultuous manner by the Sanhedrim, who listened to 
him at first so quietly, but then are described as ali at once 
breaking out upon him with such fury? This tribunal must 
have compromised its dignity, and by such an extra-judicial’ 
inflictior® of death, have exposed itself’ te the heaviest respon~ 
sibility before the Roman governor. As we can form no 
consistent’ notion of .such an act of the Sanhedrim, it is far 
more probable, that everything proceeded only from @ 
tumultuary movement of the people, who seized Stephen in 
their fanatical excitement, and draggefl him forth to be stoned. 
Since the author of the Acts wished to give the transaction, 
great importance, to represent in Stephen tle image of Christ, 
since he wished him to delivey a discourse, he must’ for these- 
reasons brirg him before the Sanhedrim, and he must, how-- 
ever improbable it may be, let them take a part in the 
tumultuous proceedir.-s against him. We grant, that in the 
description given in the Acts there is a want of clearness and 
Juminousness in particular points, but this can decide nothing 
against the credibility of the woole. Although we should not ° 

, dispute very strongly whether Stephen was sacrificed to popu- 
: fury, or appeared before the Sanhedrim itseK, still wo 
find a pledge for the latter in this: that the discovese handed: 
down to us bears the impress of one actually delivered; and 
presupposes such a tribunal before whith it was delivered. It 
may indeed be thought that the fanatical Jews dragged 
Stephen before the great asscmbled Sanhedrim, or that the 
Sanhedrim was assembled for the exfimination ofthis charge § 
for we are surely not justified in admitting, that. everything 
that is narrated in the Acts respecting Stephen happened in 
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one dayt Now, hitherto, no occasion had been found to.accusa’ 
the Christians of apostasy from Judaism ; nothing was known: 
of them, which could make that accusation credible. It 
might, therefore, happen that the better members of the 
. Pharisaic party in the Sanhedrim’ were not cxactly prejudiced 
against-Stephen. When he appeared before them, the Divine, 
which expr ssed itself in his wholé .ppearance, at first made 
an impression that commanded the regard of a part of the 
assembly ; and then the manner in which he began to speak 
of the dealings of God with their forefathers was suited to 
_testify his picty, to counterwork the“ accusations brought’ 
agaist him, and to dispose his Jicarers in his favour. . Also, 
though we ho have the whole discourse before us know what 
its aim was from the beginning, yet it is not clear that his 
hearers could so soon apprehend it. And this serves to 
explain how it could happen that they heard Stephen patiently, 
till he came to the words in which his Christian feeling ex- 
‘pressed itself so powerfully and unreservedly, reg-rdless of 
consequences. Here, then, fanatical fury broke forth ; they’ 
would not” listen any longer to the blasphemies of Stephen. 
Ho was dragyed out, and now the punishment began which 
the infuriated people inflicted on him. Thus we shall be able 
to lay down correctlywthe’ connexion of these transactions, 
and find nothing which justifies the denial of their historical 
- truth, ¢ : 

P. 52, 1.2 from bottom, for “relinquish” read “discharge.” 

P: 54, 1. 2, “could not complete,” ¢dd note :-“ We must 
always maintain against Baur that Stephen's discourse is left 
unfinished, that he could not compte the plan he had 
sketched ; that just when he had reached the principal point, 
for which all that went before was preparatory, he was 
interrupted ; unless, porbaps, the discourse as. we have 
received it, is imperfectly reported.” ka : 

P. 55, 1b 20, “Lord Jesus, -eceive,” (noté.) _ I can find no 
ground whatever to discover (as Baur has done) in Stephen's 
manner of speaking and acting, instead of the imago of Christ 
as impressed by his Spirit on his genuine discipies, nothing 
bnt the. impression of the subjective fiction which makes 
Stephen < copy of Christ. To support the latter view, it - 
is urged that such words as Stephen used occur in Luke. 
xxiii. 34 and 46. This agreement could not be merely agei- 

dental, but puiuts to the same souree. But I do not percebyy. 
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that the literal agreement which exists here, can only be so 
axplained, since the agreement may be very naturally accounted 
for onthe ground that the Spirit of Christ, expressed in those 
words of Christ which are transmitted to us by Luke, so 
axpressed itself in Stephen. That fulse testimony against 
Christ, of which the false testimony against Stephen is to be 
taken as an imitation, docs not in so many worus appear in 
Luke, : F 
* P. 56, 1. 3 from bottom, after “destruction” add, “ Aswe 
have frequently obserted, that the hostilities waged against a 
truth when first brought to light, with which its publishers 
have had to contend, have very much contributed to.render 
their consciousness. of, it mor) clear and complete, and. to 
make them. better acquainted with the consequences that flow 
* from it,—so hore also the opposition of Pharisaical Judaism 
must. have ‘had a powerful ahd beneficial influence in relation 
t6 freer views of the Gospel among the Hellenists.” 

P. 67, 1. 13, “Restorer.” (Note.) -27 or 2797. Bee 

Gesenius's Dissertation De Samaritanorum Theologia, (1822,) 
~ and his Carmina Samaritana, p. 75. 
P. 58, 1. 17, for “this intelligence,” read “the highest 
_ intelligence.” 

P. 60, 1. 17. “The information,” &e. In the fourth 
edition, the former part of this paragraph is as follows :-— 
“Tt must have oceasioned great: surprise. to the church at 
Jerusalem to hear’ that® Christianity had first gained, an 
entrance amiong a people who were not considered as. befong- 
ing to the theocratic nation. Not that any such scruples 
could be felt, as were excited at the spread of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles, since the Samaritans, in common with 
the Jews, practised cireumcision and observed the Law ot 
Moses. Moreover, Christ himself had set the example by his 
personal ministry among the Samaritans, and had so far 
counteracted the prejudice against them. Yet thé disunion 
between the Jews and the Samaritans was so great that 
the former could not view without some mistrust the form- 
ation of a church among the latter, and believed that: 
they maust ascertain the manner in which the Gospel operated. 
among them before they-could acknoyledge the new believers 
as Christian brethren. There must have beén a special 
reason for the mission of the Apostles Peter’ and John to 
Samaria, If we were disposed to infer the object of their 
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mission from the effécts that it produced, as if these gifts of 
the Spirit could not be imparted by a deacon, but required 
the superior agency of the apostles, we should proceed on an’ 
ungrounded supposition—and to infer the design from the 
consequences, is, as it appears in this ease, always very 
wncertain.. With much greater right we may admit, Mia, 
a kind ot mistrust was the cause of this mission. This! 
mistrust must have related either to those among whom 
Philip laboured, or to himself the labourer. It might cer- 
tainly be the latter, as ‘Baur allows,—a consequence of the 
eontinually increasing opposition between the Christians of- 
“Palestinian and those of Hellenistic descent and edueation, a 
‘symptom o2 which would be, that the old church could not 
fully trust the freer mode of thinking among the Hellenistic 
preachers, which already began-to be formed from Chris- 
tianity. But with greater certainty we are justified in regard- 
ing this mission as owing to the national distrust felt towards 
the Samaritans. Both grounds of mistru..t might andecd be 
blended together, yet we find in the narrative no point of 
connexion for the first. ‘ At all events it’is evident, that the 
manner in which the Gospel -gained entrance among the 
Samaritans ‘must have appeared to the two apostles as 
defective. Jesus had indeed been acknowledged as the Mes- 
siah, and baptism had been administered in his name, but the 
believers as yet, knew nothing of the Holy Ghost ; for what 
thig might be could offly be known from inward experience, 
an¢ this was still something foreign to the Samaritans. They 
had received the baptism of water without recciving the 
baptism of the Spirit. The cause or this may be traced to 
the manner in which they became believers ; for according to 
the universal law of the development of the Christian life, the 
effects of faith are conditioried by its quality, and this again, 
by the mode of its origination. Among the Samaritans, 
living faith in the Redeemer appears to have been still want- 
ing. Sirce it was not a feeling of the need of redemption 
founded in the consciousness of sin that had led them 
to believe, their faith does not appear to have proceeded from 
tne right. religious and moral principle. It was at first in 
their minus only an undefined and obscure longing after fresh 
and higher revelations, and this longing was still more per- 
verted from its true aim by the deceptive arts of the Goiis 
Simon, which, from the partial satisfaction they gave, led them 
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still. further “astray, The superiority of Philip, which was 
eyincéd. in his works, had moved them afterwards to believe 
him rather than Simon, to place more confidence in his words. . 
“Still this .was a faith which proceeded from impressions on the - 
senses, and depended on ‘the person of him’ whom they: 
hid -belteld. performing sugh wonderful works. What Philip 
announced to them, and tley had been moyed to acanowledge. 
as, true by outward appearances, still remaizied to them some- 
thing external. The Christ whom he’ preached was to them, 
only an outward object of faith, and had not yet passed into 
their inner life. .The operation of the Holy Ghost was still. 
something foreign which astonished them in the effects pro- 
duced by- another person, Certainly the two apestles would 
_. perceive that what Philip had effected was only the beginning,- 
‘and that still more must take place, in order to found. a, 
true Christian church. We have not a full account in the. 
Acts,” &e. . 6b: 

P, 62, rote 1, ter “basis” add, “But*the narrative. 

in the Acts is-clearly distinguished by the genuine historical 

\ impress from all those fancies, so that no one, unless his mind 
be so. far perverted as to have lost all perception of the 
differonce between fiction and historical reality, ean fail to 
‘vecognise it.” ‘ 

P. 66,1. 10, after “occasion” add, “ But before we proceed any * 
further, we must take notice of what has been urged from two: 
different stand-points against the creflibility of the account, 
in the Acts which we here follow, and against the intefhal 
probability of the whole narvative.' .The stand-point which . 
Peter afterwards occup?:d in relation to Paul and the preach- 
ing: of Paul among the heathen, must testify, on the contrary, 
that he had attained to views similar to those of Paul in a 
peculiar, independent manner. +t has heen asserted, indeed, 
that Peter’s vacillation, such as he exhibited in his conference 
with Paul at Antioch, cammot lo explained on this -ground ; 
hut that every dificulty will be removed, if we suppose that 
Poter’ was forced to admit an independent development of 

} By Gfrorer, in his work, “Die heilige Sage,” 1 Abth. a. 444; ‘ant 
- by Baur, in his often-quoted work on Paul. The first proceeds onthe 
. supposition that the Acts consist of two @stinet parts, gnd that the 
first part was ‘composed by a follower of Peter; and Baur, on the sup-’ 

sition that. the whole was pervaded by 2 henotic or coriciliatory 
Reaien bub they both arrive at-similar resulta, : eat 
“| YO. TL ; e 
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Ghristianity among the Gentiles, by an inppression from: with-: 
out: in opposition to his own stand-point and mode of 
thinking, by the personal superiority of Paul and the acknow- 
lodged facts of his ministry. But is it, then, really ptobable, 
that men who wero wedded to the modo of thinking which 
made participation in the salvatien of the Messiah dependent 
on the observance of the Mosaic Jaw, should allow themselves 
80 easily to be moved, solely and entirely by the mental suapo- 
riority of an individual who, from the difference between 
his own stand-point and theirs, must. have been so far less. 
fitted to operate upon them, or by an adduction of facta 
whicn testified of the similar effects of faith in Gentiles and 
Jews, to “he admission of a priaciple which ran counter 
to the whole system of their deeply-rooted convictions? We 
know Tull well, how bard it is to conquer inveterate preju- 
dices by an Appeal to external facts—how strongly men aro 
disposed -to explain away, or to interpret in their own favour, 
all facts which nay Y agwinst the! prejmaices, And 
would a man of Peter's strongly marked individuality, be the 
kind of person to be induced to give up “his principles, by an 
influeucg proceeding only from without, ih from any pus 
of internal “connexion in his own course o development? A 
far more natural explanation it will be, if wo car show a pro- 
patation for such an acknowledginent on the part of Peter 
through the medium of his own inward experience. The first 
Poiat of connexion Jaf in the essence of the truth announced 
by Christ, and in his own words, which led to such an under- 
standing. If this lw admitted, it wili be self evident how a 
development proceeding from Peter’twn Christie conscious- - 
ness might gradually prepare him for such an acknowledg- 
ment, But this development from within might also be 
supported hy outward tacts, which might eagily be forth. 
coming, if, before the entrance of Paul on pis apostleship, the 
publication of the Gespel haa anyhow come into contact with 
the Gertiles ; when it would he perceived that among them , 
also the hearts of men invited and admitted it. Rut, of course, 
Christian truth cam.ot gain full possession of the inner man - 
without a struggler Everywhere we shall be prepared to . 
expect ii. the development of Christianity a co-operation of 
the superuatural and the natural. And when we find m 
account handed down which corresponds to ail these polhts, 


We cannot hesitate to acknowledge the impress of natare and 
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“of:fruth. . Idea sind history are brought into unison with eack’ 
other. Moreover, Peter evidently occupies a middle position 
“petweer. James and Paul, and this intermediate stand-point 
. will therefore necessarily correspond to his own course of -de- 
_velopment. - 

If we examine it closely, what Paul says in the second 
ébapter of his Epistle to the Galatians respecting Lis relation . 
«to Peter, and that apostle’s relation to Judaism, is so far from 
eghtradicting the view we are advocating, that it perfectly 
agrees with it. If we carefully weigh what Paul there says, 
wo shall be led directly to assume such a course in Peter's . 
development, as we have already traced. Ee 

“ When Peter, under the inflnence of the Jewish Christians 
_at Antioch, was led to abstain from free intercourse with the‘ 
Gentile Christians, Paul did not consider it necessary“first. of 
all torconvince him of the truths ghat were opposed to his line 
of conduct, but taking for granted his theoretic agreement 
with him,only accased him of the contradiction between his 
sao ra and his conduct at that time. He could not express 

imself rhore strongly in order to mark how freely Peter had, 
hitherto acted in reference to the Mosaic Law ; Gal. ii. 14, 
‘If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles and 
jnot*as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live 
as the Jews?’ .It is evident from these very words of Paul, 
that Peter had expressed by his actions the conviction that 
salvation did not depend on the observation of the law ; that 
he had felt no scruple to live with the Ggntiles as a Gentile, 
as Paul, in v. 16, avers, speaking from his own stand-point 
anid that of Petor ds ic :ntical ; ‘ Knowing that.a man is not 
justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, even we. have believed in Jesus Christ.” In v. 18 he 
chargos him with seeking to restore what ho liad already de- 
“stroyed ; which can only refer to that renunciation of the © 
Mosaic Law which’ was involved’in Peter's former line of con- 
duct. Here, ghorefore, such a revolution is presupposed in 
‘Peter’s views as cannot be sufficiently explained by the in- 
fluence of another person on his mind. If everything had 
proceeded from the influence of Paul alone, should we not find 
‘@ hint referring to it in some part of the PaulineEpistles ? 
Had not Paul, when he declared that he needed not first 
to learn the truths of the Gospel from the apostles i# Pales- 
ting,—that from the beginning he had acted independently 
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in the publication of the Gospel—the most natural appar. 
‘tunity for making this claim, that Peter first’ through, him 
had learnt the true nature of the Gospel in relation to the 
Mosaic Law, and to do homage to the principles first of, all. 
laid duwn by himself as the only correct ones ? vibe 
“The narrative in the Acts furnishes us here with the only 
right clue to the course of Peter's veligious development, and 
which we aro compelled to seck by the subject itself, ‘The 
narrative is in fact dyafnefrom the life, and contains in it all- 
the elements from which a natural vivid representation can be 
_ formed, although the author himself hus been-at no pains to 
Maxe it such.’ Tt cannot be called an arbitrary manufacture 
of history, if we employ tho-same operation of which every 
historian must make use where he ‘has to form a vivid 
historical representation from an account which does not 
develop all the points that, are requisite for a perfect_under- 
standing of the facts. Necessarily he must amplify several 
, things, which are rot literally contained i the account lying 
before him, but which are indicated by the given outlines, if 
he would unite everything in one picture diccording to the laws 
of analogy. So in tho account given in the Acts, the leading’ 
principle is to give prominence to the supernatural and the 
divine ; that is here the side that belongs to historical triith 5 
-as to the natural circumstances and natural connexion of 
causes and effects, to which the narrator does not direct his 


1 Even Baur has acknowledged that the notion of a mythical com- 
position is not admis@ible here. He thinks that he has detected 4 
designed fabrication for an apologetic and conciliatory object that lies at 
the basis of the whole book of the Acts. “But as we cannot in general . 
find in the simple character of this book any ground or point of con- 
nexion to support the charge of such a fraus pia pervading the whole 
of it, so we think that in this particular*part, whoever views the nar- 
rative with an un»rejudiced eye, must decide against Baur’s unnatural 
artificial construction of it. The vision that happened to Peter, which 
related _to the rights of the Gentiies to a participation in the kingdom 
of the Messiah, was copied (according to Baur) from the appearance of. 
Christ to Paul, for the purpose of accrediting his call asm apostle tothe - 

, Gentiles, (p. 78,) and contained the legitimation of thos. rights, Such 

_ things may, indeed, be imagined if persons are disposed to fashion the 
materials lying before them according to their arbitrary preconeeptiona, 
or if they -1m look at everything only through spectacles of their own. 
making, and see in al] tk“ngs the reflection of their own odd faticies, : 
But whoever is not labouring under the complaint of spectral. ap- 
pearaneds, will certainly find nothing whatever in this whole nayrativa 
which can justify such a comparison. . 
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attentidH, we must endeavour to fill them up according to the 
indications contained in the account itself. 
|.” ©The impulse once given to the further spread of the Gospel * 
beyond the botnds of Judea could not stop. Thus we find 
churches founded in the west on the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, though of their origin’ we have no distinet account. 
Possibly, the happy effects of their visit to the Samaritans 
induced both the apostles, or at least_ the energetic Peter, to” 
-extend. their missionary labours. Or it might be, that the 
scattering abroad of the believers, occasioned by the persecu- 
tion against Stephen, led to the founding of these eb» —T— 
‘At all events it was natural—since the apostles y were at first 
the Patriarchs (so to speak) of the whole churely, and in the 
original community of believers everything was under their 
guidance—that the newly-founded foreign churches should 
algo stand, according to this amlogy, under their superin- 
tendence.. And in “virtue of the gift of church-guidance 
_ peculiar to Peter, Tecognised and actually’ claimed for him by 
“Christ . himself, the business of taking the oversight of the 
younger churches must have been specially committed to him. 
“A? visitation journcy of this kind ‘led him to the churches 
founded ‘in the west, on the coast of the Mediterrancan Sea.'. 
He was stilkaccustomed to labour only among the Jews; yet 
he had already, as we have secon, visited a people not belonging 
* ‘to the theocratic nation, the Samaritans, who had experienced 
the opetations of the Holy Spirit through faith in Jesus, of’ 
Nazareth as the Messiah. Already he would have heard of 
‘the preaching of the Gospel among the Gentiles by the scattered 
‘Hellenists, and of: the receptibility which was found to exist 
in the hearts’ of the Gentiles ; perhaps, also, he had had an 
opportunity, in the corrse of his ministry among the Jews 
who lived in thoamidst of the heathen weld, of noticing 
.,.} dete ix. 31, Banr's assertion (40), that this was undertaken in 
.order to counterwork the more liberal principles spread abrgad by the 
“Hellenists, we cannot regard as properly supported, since no “trate of it 
ean be found i, ip the narrative itself. Nor does it by amy means follow, 
beeduse there is nothing said here of laying on of hands and the 
. Gomtaunication of the Holy Spirit, that the mention of these things in 
” eonnexion with the ministry of the apostles among the Samaritans i is 
unhistorical. Although both journeys come ynder the common’ category 
of visitations, yet the difference—p difference of object and" in the mode 
of operation arising from the different class of persons, in ond case the 
Samaritans, if the other the dispersed Jews, among whom the foundation 
of the Church had been already laid—is not on that account destroyed. 


¥ 
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traces of that deep concern with*which many Gentile€listened 
to his preaching. And what he actually witnessed might 
bring to his remembrance many things which Christ intimated 
in his ¢iscourses. Thus there might be a preparation for the 
entrance of new light into his soul, though it could not pene- 
trate all at once. There was fecessarily a conflict in his soul 
between the rays of the new light, and +he darkness arising 

‘from his earlier habits of thinking. But now a divine call 

“yeached him from without, and co-operated with what, was 
taking place within his breast. m : 

—~ 4 among the Gentiles, at that time, there were many. 
noble-mimded men, dissatisfied with the ancient superstition, 
who longea With conscious “or unconscious anxiety after a 
divine revelation which might impart the confidence of 
religious conviction? raised above the strife of human opinions, 
80 we recognise in the centurion Cornelius a representative of 
this better class of Gentiles, an historical image from the life, 
and no mythical personage. He belonged to tne Roman 
cohort which formed the garrison of Cgesar¢a Stratonis, a 
town on the sea-coast, thirty-five miles from Joppa. , This 
man appeers first, like many of those among the Gentiles who 
were filled with a sense of their religious wants, and were, 
seeking after the truth, to have turned from the popular 
pelea to the worship of Jchovah in Judaism, and thus to 

avo reached a theistic stand-point which formed a bridgs 
for him to Christianity.” 

P. 68, 1.13, after “enigmatical” add, “ Tho Proselytes of the 
Gate, who borrowed the general principles of Theisma from 
Judaism, but held them in an isolated state, separated from 
all that gave it vitality, found in it consequently not enough 
for their religious necessities, But 4hey were roused by the 
felt deficiency ta scarch and examine. With this, the expecta- 
tion of the Messiah, which+ gasily passed over to them from 
the Jews, was fitted to harmonize, and would assume a form 

1 A prophetic longing, such as is contained in those words in Plato's 
Pheedon, although it might not be so strictly intended by the philoso- 
pher, where it is said, that “taking the hest and hardest to be refuted of 
Human opinions, a man must venture on the voyage of life, carried over. 
on this, as~on a raft, unless he can be carried over more securely and 
free from danger in a mre trustworthy conveyance, or some divine 
sword :” rdv ‘yooy BéArioroy Tay dvOgamivar Adywy AaBbvTa Kal BuockeheyR 
adraroy, em robrov sxotnevor, Sanep ex) oxedios xivBvvetiovra awhenree 
wrdv Blow ef ph ris Bivairo dorparderepoy Kal axwvdurérepoy Gr) PeBarotégov. 
Sxhyaros # Adyou Oclov Twds DiamopevOfjvat,—id, Bip. vol. i. p. 194 
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corresponding to the stand-point and spirit of their seeking ;_ 
it was not difficult for them to strip off the’ sensuous political 
covering. Now a person of such a religious constitution of 
mind and disposition as Cornelius, must have had his atten- 
.tion roused when he heard-that the Messiah, from whom he 
_ expected fresh divine light, had appeared, and when he heard 
” of the spread of the new" announcements, and of 2 Peter's ex- 
traordinary’ works ; Tor we shall be quite justified in assuming 
that such a report had reached him of what had taken place 
in the surrounding country. And here we must apply what 
we have before remarked respecting the use of the accounts 
in the Acts as historical records. Especially in refercice vo 
the modo in which Cornclius vas induced to sep4 for Peter, 
the original source from which ulone every other account could 
be derjved,-and to which every other must be tracéd back, 
could only have been his own deposition respecting what had 
happened to him.” 

P, 69, % 2, aftem“ Eph, iii, 10” add, “In the picture which 
wo are enabled fo form by this combination of views, all the par- 
ticular traits may not possess equal certainty. But we may be 
assured that an eshibition on the whole will remain, of which 
no sophistical destructive arbitrary criticism can deprive us.” 

P, 75,1. 22, for “It was natural, &c., . them ;” read, 
“As all the conditions under which a living faith’ in the - 
Redeemer is formed, existed in the souls of these men who 
were seeking after salvation, so by the powerful testimony of 
Peter such a*faith was soon awakened, and after such prepara- 
‘tives followed more, qujckly than would dtherwise have 
happened. And as th* faith in the process of its formation 
and in its quality differed essentially from the faith of the 
Samaritans, which aroso more from outward events, and 
adhered to what avas external, so also the cffects were in an 
inverted relation.” While among the Samaritans after they 
had received water-baptism, n¢ trace was to be seen of: the 
effects: of the baptism of the Spirit, here on the coutrary, in 
‘these men, who were so prepared, the usual marks of the out-- 

pouring. of the Spirit were perceptible,-2ven before they bad 
received baptism. The word which found a receptive soil in ‘ 
’ their hearts effected everything by its indwelling power, and 
these effects of the-word testified thei? walk founded claim to 
baptism.” 
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P77. Book iii, Ch. i. Thegollowing is the introductory’ 
paragraph in the 4th Edition :—“ When anything new or: 
great is to take place in the development of the kingdom.of 
God, divine wisdom is wont so to order events, that an: 
impulse is given to its progress riot on one side only, but in 
several directions. Without being aware of it, the men whom 
God employs as his instruments ‘co-operate from various 
stand-points, in order to prepare the way for that, which 
in the issue is destined to effect a great revolution., The 
-yarious threads in the course of the world’s history are jomed 

er at last, in one point. Beginnings are made and 
apparem'y fail ; and yet what seemed to rise only’ to sink for. 
ever, finally becomes the victorious creative principle of a new. 
and illustrious epoch. So it was hore, : m 

« Stephen, who appears to have been chosen, if order that 
Christianity, frecing itself from the garb in which hitherto 
it had been developed, and shattering the forms of Judaism, 
might exhibit itself and show its power through lim as the 
principle of a new creation adapted for the whole human 
race, died as a martyr for the great new idea first brought by 
him to light, But this idea did not die with him : it found 
other organs in those who were allied to him by descent and. 
eflncation, the Hellenists, who while they extended . their 
agency among the Gentiles, realized in vatious small circles 
the intentions of Stephen. Then Peter himself came forth 
from the midst of Palestinian Judaism, who from quite 

_ a different quarter, and as it were against his will, was led by 
a combination of influences to wndicate the independent 
development of Christianity among the Gentiles. It might 
have been imagined that the more liberal Hellenistic culture: 

. would produce the man by whom the idea put forth by the 
Hellenistic Stephen was destined te be. carried out in all its 

extent. But God likes tg work by opposites,,and very 
differently from the calculations of human sagacity. There is 
a divine “mpress stamped on the paradoxes which meet us in 
the development of the kingdom of God. Thus not from the: 
Alexandrjan, but thé Pharisaic school, that great man was to 

‘come forth, who was destined to represent Christianity in 
opposition to the Pharisaic stand-pomt which hitherto had 
been his own. This new developraent was to emanate, not 
from what was allied to it, but from the diametrically opposites 
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The Pharisee was to be transformed tito the sorjbe of the 
Kingdom of God. - It was important that the new spirit 
should receive its form not from the delicate shell of Hellenic - 
culture, but from the hard kernel of Pharisaism. The solid 
Christian realism aa it was ‘represented in Paul, could impress 
itself more distinetly on the hard substance of rugged Phari- 
saiam; than on the tender yielding material of sfellenistic 
culture. And yet it was not unimportant that in Paul there 
shduld be a portion of the Hellenist element amalgamated 
with the.Palestipian and Pharisaic. What had been partially 
effected in the development of Stephen and the Hellenists, down. 
to the mission of Peter to Cornelius, was concentrated ucre. Lf 
in the method by which Peter, ‘he advocate of th~contracted 
Palestinian conception of Christianity, was led to more liberal 
Views, something analogous may be imagined to the Method 
in which Paul was converted from the most violent opposi-~ 
tion to the Gospel to the reception of it in its most compre- , 
hensive fCrm, we may be allowed to consider the latter as 
an, objective, type of the process of shistorical development 
according to the sare lnw and with the same great outlines, 
and not: as the arbitrary fiction of any human mind. 

_ With what we have just now remarked, is ‘closely con- 
nected one principal distinction of the Apostle Paul in the 
historicgl development of Christianity. It was not merely. 
that churches. were founded by him among the heathen, and 
» that the sphere of his labours was so extensive; but by him. 
especially thé fundamental truths of the Gospel were deve- 
loped in their. living organic connexion, and formed into a 

* compact system. The: vssence,” &e, 

P. 78, 1. 14, after “it” add, “The more definite the object 
of the author of the Acts might be in noticing the change of 
the apostle’s namg from Saul to Paul from this period —if ag 
Baur assumes, it was an imitation of the alteration in Peter's 

_ name (p. 93)—so much -less likely is it, that he would nave 
stated the fact without making any vemark upon it. 

*P, 80,1. & after “ literature” add,.“But might he not ata an 
later period have been induced, while exercising his ministry 
among. people ‘of: Hellenic culture, to have made himself 
better acquainted with Hellenic literature? The msa-who felt 

_ himself impelled by the glowing zeal of love, and whd knew how 
to become, as to the Jews a Jew, so to the Greeks a Greek, in * 
order to win ‘them over to the Gospel—might, for promoting 
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. that objegt, read many writings of the Grecian philosophers 
and poets. 1¢ may, indeed, be asked, whether he would have 
time amidst his prodigious and varied labours for ‘such a 
purpose, having in additign to work for his livelihood? But 
can we venture to measure Panl*by the common standard? 
Tt would not be easy to say what was not possible to such a 
man, Yev.we must not draw too ldrge a conclusion from the 
few passages of ancient authors which occur in his writings. 
It is true we shall find in him such expressions respecting the 
relation of Christianity to the culture and philosophy of the 

ancient world, to which the history of Grecian philosophy 
gives ux best commentary, and-which may give ‘evidence of 

a deeper at_uaintance with it- But what in others would be 
the result of study, might in Paul's case be sufficiently 
accounted for, from the deep insight of his universal Christian 

_ knowledge of the world. In the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
,and in the Epistle to the Romans he had several opportd- 
nities of making use of his knowledge of Gvecian licerature, if 
she had been familiar with it. And we know that an Apollos 
was his superior in Grecian culture, and that he speaks of" 
himself as ‘rude in speech’ (idtwry¢ rg Ady) 2 Cor. xi. 6, 
compared. with others.” ae 

P. 81, |. 1, after “aliment” add, “The three great teachers of 
the church who were especially called to testify of the oppo- 
sition between flesh and spirit, nature and grace, the natural 
and the supernatural, the mercly naturally human and the 
Christian—these three heroes of the Gospel, Pail, Augustin, 

- and Luther, had in common, a nature fervid and containing a 
folness of power which could not bt casily compelled, but * 
would resist so much the more strongly the reing and the 
yoke, or any violence done to it. Butgvhile in an Augustin the 
unbridled rude nature manifested itself in the outbreak ‘of 
lust and passions unchecked,by any higher power, and thus he 
was taught the power of sin, it was otherwise with Paul as 
well as with Luther. The strict discipline of the law to which 
he had been subjected in the school of the Pharisces prevented: 
the power of sin frori breaking forth outwardly ; it was driven 
back inwardly, *Certainly he belonged to the earnest upright _ 
Pharisees who strove after the righteousness of the Jaw with | 
their wholé souls. In the sight of men he appeared ‘ag. 
righteous, blameless. As he himself could affirm that; 
‘touching the righteousness which is in the law,’ he was 
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“blameless,” Phil. iii 6, and ‘in the Jews’ religion he was 
above many of his equals in age,’ Gal. i. 14.” 
| P. 85,1 25, for “because unusual,” &., read “ because these 
not unusual,” &. : : 
P, 86,1. 11, after “Redeemer” add, “ But this inward trans- 
action may be conceived of in two ways, the difference of 
which is determined by a difference in the conception of 
Christianity itself, and of the person of Christ especially, and 
by the still more general difference in the mode.of contem- 
plating God and the Universe. It may be so understood as to 
exclude the supernatural altogether, while everything is con-. 
sidered only as. the result of a natural, psychologica’ uevelop- 
ment. - For the living Christ who reveals hirself to the | 
spirit, is substituted the power of an idea which through him 
is excited'in the human spirit, or to the shining forth of: 
which, in the consciousness cf the spirit the first impulse has 
been given by him. What represented itself to the spirit of 
Paul, a8 Uhrist, was only the symbolical vision of this idea 
involuntarily transferred to a definite person, who served as a 
‘foil for it. What appeared to the spirit as something external, 
.Was nothing else than the reflection of what proceeded from 
his own inward being. Such a conception as this, which 
» makes Christianity and Christ totally different objects from 
what they were to Paul, which regards as self-deception what 
inspired |him, what was the soul of his life, his thinking and 
his acting, and gave him power for everything—such a con- 
ception we ‘must most. emphatically. reject. But something 
altogether different is a spiritual inward revelation of Christ 
as a real fact, in the sacne sense as Paul would regard it, and 
as Christ promised to his disciples ; not the conscious arising 
in the mind of an idea. but a revelation of the same Christ, 
by whom in his earthly manifestation the salvation of man- 
kind had been effected, in his glorified personality, with whom 
balievers must come into a real relation. But if ‘we regard 
this as a spiritual inward transaction procecding “from the 
contact of the higher sclf-consciousness with the living Christ, 
and that what represented itsclf to tho outward senses was 
only ag a reflection of that revelation which took place in the 
inner man—by 2 conception thus understood, the divine and 
the truth-of the event’ would Jose nothing. At all events, 
that inward revelation of Christ is always the chief thing, and 
“however we may conceive of the appearance.as outwardly 
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recognisable to the senses, yet still this wag only the mediiit- 
in order to lead to that inward revelation ‘of Christ, to prepare 
‘him for that real spiritual communion with the living’ Christ, 
from which his whole apostolic efficiency proceeded ; as among 
_the eafiier. apostles the reappeatance of Christ after his 
resurrection «was only the’preparation for the ever-enduring 
communion, into which they would“enter with Christ. The 
perceptions of the senses,” dc. : 
 P. 88, 1 1, after “Christ ” add, © But if we allow that from 
these words of Paul nothing can be concluded with certainty, 
excepting an inward revelation of Christ which he was con- 
Beious .” having received, yt we can by no means grant that, 
all his oth ~ ¢xpressions respecting this transaction are to be 
‘explained according to this passage, and consequently that 
there is nothing more than that puré internal revelation to 
form the basis of everything else that he reports, By men- 
tianing in this passage only the one"point of highest interest, 
he by no means excludes all others ; but itsuited Ns purpose 
and aim to make one thing prominent, since he wished simply 
to point ofit the independent source from*which he drew his 
knowledge of Christian truth. And in this respect, the way 
in which Christ appeared outwardly to him was A matter: of | 
comparative indiflerence. . It is evident, that whatever of that” 
_ kind might have happened, there was no occasion to mention 
it here. But it is another important point which Paul brings 
forward in I Cor. ix. 1, when he adduces his having seeri 
Christ as a pledge of his gemuine apostolic dignicy. It could 
be only-such a scoing of Christ, which could have this im- 
portance attached to it, 1t helonged-to the apostolic ealling 
to testify of Christ the Risen Onc from a personal sight of him. 
Because Christ had been scen by Paul, he stood in this respect 
on an equality with the other fipostles; and in the 15th chapter 
of ist Corinthiats he evidently places the appearance of the 
tisen and’ glorified Saviour, which was vouchsafed to himself, 
in the same category with all his other.appearances after his 
resurrection. Hence we see how important it was for him, as 
well as for the other-apostles, to be able to testify from per- 
sonal experignce of the great fact—the basis of Christian faith 
and hope*-the real resurrection of Christ, and his glorified: 
personal existence. Hence the image of the glorified Christ ig 
present to his contemplation when he testifies of the revelation + 
of the glory of God in Christ, and speaks of that perfect: cdnz 
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. formity. to. his- image to which believers will hereafter attain. 

. But may. not what.we have before said of the case of Cornelius 

- be-made. use of as an arguinent against the objective reality of 
:this appearance: of Christ? May it not be said—As Cornelius 
.. gould only testify of his own subjective experience of what he 
- believed that he had seen, so it might have been with Paul, 
As far aa he tells us of h*s experience, he is trustworthy ; but 
it does not appear ffom this that he was capable of distinguish- 
ing between the objective and the subjective. Hence we are 
not wt all justified in supposing anything else than the inward 
vision. But the ‘comparison is not altogether correct. In 
reference to what was communicated to Cornelius, i+T*not a 
: point of importance whether it.was a real angelic~ppearance, 
or a vision. The importanee of the transaction, in itself, and 

~ ina religious view, remains just the same, On the Contrary, 
the importance of what was secon by Paul, consists in this— 
that he- could testify from his own beholding and experience, 
that he aCtually saw the risen and glorified Christ, which was 
the foundation. of his whole religious faith. His believing con-’ 
fidence would have arisen from self-deception, if we admit that 
he had here confounded the objective and the subjective. We 
eannot bring ourselves to admit this, if we hold in due esteem 

. this belief gf Paul, and what he effected by means of it for the 
salvation of men. Besides, we are justified in placing greater 
confidence in a Paul thgn in a Cornelius, for forming a correct 
judgment respecting himself. Paul, who knew by experience. 
the state of ecstasy, could well distinguish it from the state’ of 
waking and thoughtful religious consciousness, as wé may 
Iearn from the passage-above quoted in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. : : : 
“But in truth, a transaction of this kind can never be proved 

in a manner that will be universally satisfactory. In order to 
récognise it in its reality, a peculiar stand- point to view it 
from is necessary ; and whoevor is a stranger to this, must 
struggle against admitting the fact. For history ia general, 
thera is no guch thing as mathematical demonstration. Faith 
and trust are always required for the recognition of historical 
truth.. The only question is, whether there is sufficient 
ground for it, or more which prompts to doubt. ‘Phe decision 
depends upen the consistency of the“facts, amd of the whale 
department to which they belong. The demand for doubt is 
stronger in proportion as the nature of the transactions in 
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question, and of their appropriate department, is something’ 
foreign to the spirit of the inquirer, and as these facts are‘leas 
capable. of being decided according to the standard he is, 
femiliar with, and are more out of the circle of his experience, 
_ This tetuark applies particularly te transactions which follow 
other laws than those of the common course of nature, ang in 
which something supernatural is involved. Whoever thinks 
that everything must be explaincd by those laws, is neces- 
sitated. to acknowledge nothing ‘supernatural by the whole 
stand-point from which he coutemplates the universe ; Such 
gn_one will feel himself compelled to refer the history of 
Pais . “version to those common laws, and to deny every- 
thing that  »poses them ; it would be in vain to dispute with 
him about special points, when the absolute contrariety of 
his who.e stand-point has predetermined the course of his 
examination and its result. Especially in the explanation of, 
the transaction of which we are heve speaking, it is of con- 
sequence in what relation the inguirer 4s place? to that 
on which the essence of the Christian faith rests, and with 
which it. stands or falls—the fact of the actual resurrection 
_ of Christ. Whoever acknowledges this, occupies a stand- 
point where’ he can have no motive to deny the super- 
natural in the history that is connected with that fact. Such * - 
@ person can have no ground for miatrusting the expressions of 
Paul respecting this appearance to hin of the risen Saviour. 
But whoever from his own point of view camot acknowledge 
the actual resurrection of Christ, is so far incapacitated for 
admitting the objective nature of this appearance to Paul, 
and must from the first stand in a hos4ile relation to it. 

“But it is always most important, that we should not sepa. 
rate what God has joined together ; that we should not tear ' 
asunder the conngzion between the objective and the subjective, 
the divine and human, the supernatural ana the natural.” * 

P. 91,1. 4, after “ Arabia” «dd, “ The question hore arises, 
With wh-t view, and for what object, did Paul visit Arabia ¢ 
He might find an opening for preaching the Gospel among the 
numcrons Jews who “were scattered over Arabia, and devote. 
his activity to that object. . He would here first: of all appear 
as an apos:le to the Jews. But the reason might be, that he 
felt himself impelled to prepare himself in quiet retirement 
for the great office entrusted to him by a Divine call. Qn 
merely internal grounds the question cannot. be decided. * It 
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ig ay possible, that the man of glowing zeal and un- 
woalfed activity felt himself impelled to testify among the 
Jews of that truth to which he had hitherto been 4n enemy, 
as that after such an astonishing conversion of his inner life, 
a season of contemplative repose would form the trausition- 
point and preparation for his great activity. And the con- 
nexion in which this staten.ent occurs in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, is not decisive of the question ; for either view equally 
suits the antithesis in that passage, that Paul did not go up to 
Jerusalem in order to make his appearance under the sane- 
tion of those who were apostles before him.” ‘ 
P. 92, 1.5, after “Jerusalem” add, “ As to the objet or ums | 
journcy, it follows from what. Paul himself str.es, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, (i. 13,) that the main olject at least, , 
was not to form a connexion with the Christian chuich and 
Jerusalem, but to become personally acquainted with the 
apostle.Peter. This docs not exchide what we are told in the 
Acts of kis interosurse with the whole chureh, and his dis- 
’ putations with the Hellenists ; only these did not.form the 
object for undertaking the journcy, but only something 
additional while carrying out his origina design. But it may 
be asked, Why was Panl anxious to become yersonally. ac- 
“quainted with Peter? If Petcr was more allied to Paul 
by the fire of an outwardly direeted activity, yet, on the other 
hand, there appears the deep inward clement, the con- 
templative tendency of John’s spirit as more in alliance with 
Paul. Hence Paul might desire to be personally agquainted . 
both with Peter and John, But the characteristic qualities 
of John’s mind appear. uot to have been prominently brought 
into action till a Jater period. Peter, in virtue of his peculiar 
xépopa xvPepryreuc, and the position in which he had been 
placed by the Loyd himself, had from the first taken the Icad 
in all that related to the government of the church. He was 
especially active in promoting’ the spread of Christianity—a 
sufficient reason why Paul, before entering on bés public 
.Yainistry, should wish to confor with him in particular. If 
Paul had already attained a clear insigit-into the principles 
. according to which he founded the Christian church among 
the Gentiles, asubjcct eloscly connected with thera, namely, 
the relation of the Gospel to the Law, might form ‘the topic of 
discussion between them. Among the reasons which might 
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-Jead him to wish for a personal acquaintance with Peter, thRt 


might be one, that he wished to know more exactly @hat. 
he ‘thouglft. upon this subject. Although'it was not till Paul 
chad already gained an independent sphere of action, that 
a full Yonference took place between them on the relation 
of the- different spheres of apostolic service and mode of 
operation, yct this docs not rende? it impossible that at this 
first interview between Peter and Paul, they conversed 
on what was essential for the founding of a Christian church, 
Now if, as is very likely, the conversion of Cornelit¢ had 
already taken place, we may also presuinc that Peter by what 
‘then oc~ured was prepared to acknowledge the principles laid 
down by “aul. But if the contrary was the fact, the con- 
ference with Paul might be one of those influential cir- 
cumstauces by which the conflict in Peter's mind that 
terminated at the conversion of Cornelius, was brought to its 
final result. In the first case, Peter might have acted ag 
a mediator between Paul and James, the brother ofthe Lord, 
who in this respect stood furthest from him.. It is remark~ 
able, thaf these were the only leaders {Coryphei) of the 
_church with whom he at first came in contact. ; 
“But here another question arises. Was it purely acci- 
dental, that Paul met with buf one apostle and one apostolic’ 
man? Did -he avoid an interview with the collective churet’ 
and with the rest of tHe apostles? . On cither supposition’ we 
must regard the narrative in the Acts on this point as 
erroneous. But ‘what design cotld Paul have hadsin so 
acting? Shall we scck for the reason in what he says in the: . 
Epistle to the Galatians, that he wished to avoid the appear- 
ance of not having from the first entered independently on 
the preaching of the Gospel, and of having been instructed and 
furnished with full powers for it by the apostles? But this 
appearance woud be as mugh supported, if not still more so, 
by seeking a conference withthe pillars of the church. If 
Paul had wished sedulously to avoid everything which might. 
favour such an appearance, he would not have gone at all to. 
Jerusalem. Only ore supposition remains, that Paul did not 
show himself openly, but merely conferred in secret with: 
Peter, oniecount of his personal safety, in order to defeat the: 
plots of hi§ embittered onemics among the Jews; and that: 
through Peter he met with James in the same private manner; 
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This supposition is confirmed by. Paul's representation in the 
passage of the- Epistle to the Galatians, to the effect that, for 
‘foyrtcen, years (or cleven years after this journey) he had been 
quite unknown by sight to the churches in Judea, and that 
they had only heard of him, by report. But this would lead 
us to explain several things in the narrative of the Acts 
respecting this visit of Paul to Jerusalem as untrue! since in 
that case all could -not. ‘regard the account that Barnabas? 
introduced Paul to the apostles in general, as perfectly 
“accurate, since Paul, according to his own statement, met only 
-with Peter? If Pauk at that time, in order to evade the 
plots of the Jews embittered against him for his apostasy, had 
been induced to remain in secret with Peter withoytcnowing 
himself openly, it follows that the report of the cnange that 
had taken place in his character must havo already been 
widely spread in Jerusalom. But this being presupposed, it 
cannot" he admitted that the Christians in Jerusalem were 
filled with -nistrust against him, nor could he have needed the 
friendly offices of Barnabas in order to gain admission to the 
church. It is also highly improbable, that the conversion of 
such an adversary, which was accomplished, too, in so remark- 
able a manner, should not have become known after so long: 
an interval among the Christians in Jerusalem. And if only 
such a, concealed visit of Paul to Jerusalem be admitted, the 
disputations between him and the Hellenists could not have 
taken place. Certainly, this supposition has several things in. 
its favour, ayd admitting it, the credibility of the Acts in 
all essontial points would still remain unshaken. From this 
one mistake, that the visit of Pauf to Jerusalem instead of” 

1 Here we must also in truth acknowledge that Baur'’s doubts are 
not altogether unfounded, although we cannot acknowledge the decisive 
tone of his assertions to be equally well-founded, and at all events can 
only admit an accidgntal error of tradition, which nowise affects the 
general truth of the narration, and implies no desigced fabrication for 
& special purpose. “7 . 

# According to an account not sufficiently authenticated, in the 
Hypotyposes of Clement of Alexandria, in Eusebius, (Hist. Heales. ii.1,) 
Barnabas had peen one of the seventy disciples. 

3 But this erroncous statement involves only an ignorance of parti- 
cular,cireumstances; for as soon as it was known that Paul had made 
his first visit to the church at Jerusalem, without an acquaintance with 
the peculiar: circumstances under which it took place, the “ssumption, 
might Ae easily made, that he was then invroduced to the apostles in 
greneral. * 
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@ private, was represented as a public one, other mistakes 
would follow without occasioning what might justly be ealled 
an essential deviation from historical truth. Meanwhile, * 
we do not venture to maintain this, since many adjustments 
can be conceived between the -two accounts, according to 
which they supply cach other’s deficiencies. 

“We. cannot so certainly contradict the asscrtion, that 
Paul’s conversion must have been already generally known in 
Jerusalem. It may lessen the difficulty if we consider that 
the young man Saul could not at that time have attaired to 
such great eminence, that the greater part of tlose three 
Jours—after his conversion had been spent in retirement 
in Arabc> and that his return was rendered difficult by 
political occurrences—the war with King Aretas. But it was 
also pvssible, that Barnabas aided him by his good offices, 
though they might not be required for the precise object 
of removing tho mistrust of the believers. He might havo 
applied to him as to a Hellenist, onc of his old acqmaintances, 
and through him have been introduedd to Peter. In itself it 
is perfectly natural that he should first resort ta those Chris- 
tians who stood nearest to him by descent, and probably 
by early cennexions. Thus it might casily happen that, 
although he had not yet come in contact with the whole 
Church, he had had intercourse with many Hellenists, and 
through them was involved in.those disputations which led to 
the persccutions afterwards raised against him. . 

“But in reference to these disputations of Paul with the 
ellenists, questions suggest themselves which we must 
examine before wo proceed any further with the consideration 
of his life and labours :—the question, whether Paul from the 
beginning occupied that peculiar point of view which he held 
afterwards on the opposition betfeen the Law and the 
Gospel, and in*accordance with this had Tesolyed to present 
Christianity to the Gentile’ ‘n its independent development, 
separate from Judaism, or whether such a tendency was formed ° 
in his mind by the opposition his preaching met with from. 
a hostile Judaism—the question, from what influences the 
development of this peculiarly Pauline element is to be 
deduced ; and this question, again, is connected with the 
more general one, respecting the sources to which Paul was 
indebted for his knowledge of Christian truth. : 
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“Y%p passing over from the stand-point of Pharisaism, it 
wmight very easily happen that dependence on the authority 
- of the Mosaic Law ag a matter of perpetual obligation would 

be at the same time given up. This might happen in the 
instances of such conversions as were effected in the way of' 
ordinary instrumentality. But it was altogether diffgrent with 
such a conversion ag Pauls, which was not ‘brought about by 
any such instrumentality, but in an immediate and sudden 
manner by a violent crisis, Here then could be no connecting 
link, but only an absolute opposition. We may suppose that 
the powerful spirit of Paul, disposed to meet in violent oppo- 
sition, would forsake the natural course of developmer’, and be 
impelled, like the later ultra-Paulinians, to a dircction alto- 
gether hostile to Judaism. i 
“ We have already remarked, that the influence of Hellenism 
on a wan who in early youth had been trained in the schools 
of the Pharisees, cannot here be taken into account. In 
general, we must not proceed on the supposition that the 
Liberal spirit was universal among the Hellenists. If, as 
appears from Philo’s writings, this was not the case even 
at Alexandria, where the Hellenic clement of culture exerted 
the greatest influence and power, so much less are we justified 
jn supposing it to have been with the Hellenists generally, 
‘among whom wo cannot admit the predominance of the 
element of Grecian culture in an equal degree, It was what 
might be expected, when a number of persons had devoted 
themselves so much to a foreign element of culture, as 
to become estranged from the Jewish, that others would be 
so much more mistrustful of all application to what was 
Hellenic, and the opposition to the abuse of freedom would 
drive them ‘more vivlently to unreason, servitude to the 
letter, and illiberatity. As wo find among the Alexandrian 
Jews three parties, we might expect a similar variety among 
the Hellenistic Jews. The family of Paul, from whith sprang 
the pupil of Gamaliel, was probably attached rathe to the 
more contracted, than to the liberal class. Ananias, the 
teacRer of Paul, when he professed fiimself a Christian 
_ at ‘Damascus, was universally respected on account of bis 
legal piety, and such a man would he very far from leading 
Paul nearer the direction which the apostle’s mind afterwards 
took. We might sooner think .in this connexion ‘of the 
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* 
influence of. the liberal-minded Christians, such as proceeded 
‘from the midst of the Hellenists in consequence of the 
impulse given by Stephen, and of the influence of the new 
ideas called forth by the martyr Stephen; but we do not 

now, whether Paul soon after his conversion came into 
a. social circle’ where influences of this kind would act upon 
him, and at all events we have fo proof of it, But even 
apart from tho Divine element, if we only consider the great” 
originality of Paul’s mind, we must not attribute tog much 
to determining influences from without on suck a”man. 
Moreover, there was the extraordinary nature of his com ° 
versidz;in which the Divine element so powerfully: pre- 
dominate, by which, in virtue of that immediate communiea- 
tion with Christ, he was placed on a level with tho other * 
apostles. Hence also that Christian originality . which 
marked the apostles in consequence of their personal con- 
nesion with Christ, miust be also ascribed to him, if to any 
one. And that it was so he testifies, declaring that he 
received the Gospel not from men, nor was instructed in it by 
men, but” by the revelation of Jesus Christ; that as soon 
as God had revealed his Son in him that-he might publish 
him .among’ the Gentiles, he at once sought not ‘human 
oounsel, nor visited the apostles at:Jerusalem,. but betook’ 
himself to a spot the furthest from all such instruction, where. 
he must derive all his knowledge from an entirely different 
source. 

“Tn order rightly to understand the whole force and. mean- 
Ing of Paul's expressions relative to that internal transaction 
of which he alone could testify, we~must first of all under- 
stand what he means by the term doxdAvyes. . Everything 
good and true must be finally traced back to the Father 
of lights, from whom all Jight beams forth for the spiritual 
world ; his revelation in all must be acknowledged ; and especi: 
ally is this idea applicable to ail that is original and immediate 
in the .-onsciousness, where from the hidden depths of the 
spirit, by virtue of the rogg of our existence in God, the light 
of new creative idecs springs up in the soul. Thus, if Paul | 
had not more distinctly defined the idea of revelation, wa 
might say that from the stand-point of religious intuition; 
looking. orlly at the Di¥ine causality, and not regarding — 
natural instrumentality. be had derived from Divine reveled, 
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tion «what proceeded from within by the development of 
reison. But if Paul knew this idea of revelation ina 
general sense, and expressly distinguished from it another 
more limited idea, then we must reject the supposition that 
he only by a peculiarity of ‘religious dialect called tha: revela- 
dion which from another point of view might be, otherwise 
mamed.: He had in fact a peculiar word to designate that 
‘general idea of revelation which applies to all consciousness of 
Feligious and moral truth, to which the mind is led-by the 
contemplation of creation, or by entering into itself, by con- 
science and reason ; the word gavepody, which he uses for this 
purpose in the well-known passages in the first chapj-ts of the 
Epistle to the Romans. _ But when he speaks of Wnat can be 
known neither from the contemplation of creation, nor from 
the existence of reason or conscience, but only by ‘a com- 
munication of the Spirit of God, differing from all these, and 
newly imparted, he uses the word drocadvrrew. Paul, it id 
‘true, also uses the more general designation, the word gavepovy, 
for that which cannot be known by the natural medium ; but 
no passage can be pointed out, in which the word doxa- 
Avrrecy is used intthe more general senso. 
._ “Tholuck, indeed, in the last edition of his Corhmentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans, p. 72, has appealed to Phil. iii. 15, 
as a pagsage to which this construction -of the’ idea will. not 
apply. -And, certainly, there is some truth at the basis of - 
‘what he says. No doubt, Paul in those words was not 
thinking mer®ly of such an advance of insight into Christian 
truth as proceeds from an immediate operation of the Holy 
Spirit ; but itkstrumentdity by a process 6f thought animated 
by the Holy Spirit is not excluded. There is, without doubt, 
-in. these words, a, reference, not, merely to new knowledge, 
such.as must be gommunicated at once by the light of the 
Holy Spirit; they rather suggest that Christians who are 
still, immature ought to learn more thoroughly, ahd better 
understand, the contents of the Christian truth already com- 
waunicated tp them, by further meditation carried on in the 
ivike illumination which they have alreily received, or. more 
fully animated by the Divine Spirit, whose organs they have) - 
become; pa, for instance, the reation, of the Gospel to the 
Law, and the* consequences developed from faith in the 
justification obtained through Christ. But still the word 
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‘ awoxadvnrey here retains its fundamental meaning, inasmuch 
asthe insight spoken of, does not proceed from natural réason, ,. 
bat is obtained only by the new light of the Holy Spirit. _ 

Here also: there is an illustration of the difference between 

the words gavepody and aroxadivrev.—Only Paul does not 

distinguish here tho operation of the Divine Spirit upon the 
soul, by which, first of all, in an immediate manner, by means 
of a divine light rising upon it, it is led to the consciousness* 

-of such truths as could not be known by unassisted, natural 

yeason—and the furth®r development of these truths when 

once introduced into the consciousness, by the power of reflec- 
tion exercised upon them while animated and led by the Holy 

Spirit. cil the divine light is always to be distinguished 

from the natural reason, into which it enters as something 

new—the fountain whence all is drawn, whether the original 
and the immediate of Divine communications is intended, or °. 
‘ the further development and elaboration of the original,—and 
on the other hand, the reason, either in its simple receptivity, 
or in its self-activity as an organ to be worked according to 
the peculiar laws of its nature, but always as an organ for the. 

higher factor, the revealing or animating Moly Spirit. Now, . 
inasmuch as everything is to be traced back to this, which, 
without its aid, could not be effeded by the unassisted reason, 
the use of droxadvarety in its meaning as opposed to garepody 
is suitable. And we can only distinguish in the application 
of this idea, which always retains its own peculiar meaning, 
the wider and the limited usc of it—the latter, When the sub- 
ject spoken of is the original, creative operation of the Divine 
Spirit, by which the knowledge of tfings hitherto hidden, is 
imparted ; the drocéAvji¢ in such a sense as is essential to the 
charisma of: prophecy. A Py 

“Tt is, therefore, plain, that when Paulattributes all hig 
knowledge of Christian truth, to droxdAvyu, he traces every- 
thing back to an internal Divine causality. But here the 

. questior. arises, whether in reference to all which Paul knew 
of the life, the ministry, the discourses and commands of 
Christ, all other sources of knowledge were excluded, and . 
only this one left. In this case a supernatural communica: 
tion would. have occupied irf him the place of all qther com- 
munications through natural human instrumentality. 

; “But it contradicts all analogy in the mode of the Spirit's 
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gperations in laying the foundation of the Chtistian Church, 
_and"in the propagation of Christianity, thas what was 
matter ‘of historical tradition, should be conveyed into the - - 
consciousness by a supernatural revelation, independent of this 

. historical connexion. The Office of the Spirit, of whon: Christ 
says that he shall take of his own, and bring to rerembrance 

_ what he himself had spoken on earth, was not first of all to 
create a tradition of Christ’s words independent of this 
remembrance. It is perfectly unnatural to suppose that 
Christ communicated.to Paul, in special visions, what he had 
spoken and commanded on carth. And it is by no means 
in contradiction to Paul’s asserted independence in-his apo- 
stolic yoeation, that he obtained the historical tuaterials of 
Christ’s life and doctrine from the natural source, compon 
to all, of tradition, It was in this connexion enough, and . 
the only important point, that in the understanding of 
the truth announced by Christ, and knowledge of its nature, 
he was dependent on ‘no human instruction, but drew every-" 
thing from the inward revelation of Christ, from the light of” 
the Holy Spirit. This Spirit, who took of the things of 

' Christ, and brought to remembrance what he had said, per- * 
formed the same office for him as for the other Apostles. On 
all occasions when Paul quotes the words or commands ot 
Christ, be speaks in 2 manner that leads us to think of no- 
other source of knowledge than that of tradition. So where 
he mentions the institution of the Supper, he would have 
expressed himself quite’ differently, if the details of that insti- 
tution had been made known to him by an immediate revela- 
tion from the Lord. Tre would, no doubt, have given quite a 
different turn to the expressions, indicating the manner in 
which he had been informed of it.” 

_ P.95,1.5, after himself,” add, “Where Paul, in his epistles, 
speaks of tho imitation of Chrirt, he speaks as if a distinct 
historical image of the Saviour was well known throughout 
the Church ; and taking everything together, we aresjustified , 
im supposing that he made use of an original historical record - 
respecting Christ’s ministry in his addresses as a point of con-. 
nexion -for his instructions, which shorter record, fell inte 
oblivion when the canonical gospels Jad attained ‘to general 
notoriety and repute. : 

“We may also.admit, that Paul, making use of such historical 
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amaterials, learhed to anderstand-and develop from the satie 
thie: substanee- of Christ’s discourses and the import ofthe 
transactions of his life, the substance of the truth revéaled by 
Christ, through the peculiar communications of the Divine 
Spirit which we have distinguished by the name of droxadvipece, 
and throngh his peculiar mental activity animated by the 
same Spirit from whom these original movements proceeded. 
By these means he developed still further, according to the 
deductions they offered, and in relation to the controversies of 
his times, the truths which had been introduced into his con- 
sciousness by those droxakvwec. The manner in which he 
accomplhed this was determined by the manner in which he 
himself had been converted, end by his dialectic cast of mind, 
ag i} had been developed in the Pharisaic school. And ‘thus 
we can make it very evident to ourselves, how so many deep 
truths expressed by him, (as, for example, on the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel,) unfolded themselves to_him from’ 
@ pregnant hint given by Christ himself. ; ‘ 
“If, therefore, we have good reason to belicvé that the pecu- 

Jiarities of Paul's views respecting the relation between the , 
Law and the Gospel were early developed in ris mind, we’ can 
at once account for his being induced in his disputes with the, 
" Hellenists to exhibit this side of evangelical #uth,more freely, 
and thus to excite still more the anger of the Jews. On. the . 
other hand,” &c. (P. 98, 1. 2.) . 

P. 99, 1. 18, “ Barnabas,” (note.) When Baur, in the work 
already quoted, p. 40, casts a doubt on this mission of Bar- - 
nabas from Jerusalem, and thinks that after the dispersion 
of the Hellenists occasioned by tha persecution raised against 
Stephen, he had sought to form an independent sphere of 
action out of Jerusalem, thig is only a specimen of those‘ar- 
bitrary conclusjons and combinations raised to the dignity 
of facts by Dr. Baur, of which we have pointed out the 
futility. ‘ 

+ *P. 109,1 8, “ founder,” (note.) When we take into ac- 
count the great influence of the Latin language- as the lan- 
guage of the governinent in‘this chief city of Roman Asia, we 
shall certainly find no gfbund in the Latin form of the name 
to doubt, with Baur (p-,90), the truth of this account of ita 
origin, and to find in it an anachronism... “ahs 

P. 1085, 1. 8, after “it” add, “ Atall events, if we admit that 
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Paul took such a journey, we must consider it as one not 
meritioned by him in the Epistle to the Galatians, and as the 
second ‘of the journeys.which he made to Jerusalem, after his 
conversion. But it may be asked, whether this journey of 
. Poul’s is on the whole sufficiently accredited ? its nut being 
mentioned in the passage quoted from the Epistle to the 
Galatians excites styong doubts. It may, indecd, be thought 
possible that in numbering his journeys to Jerusalem up to a 
certain time, this journey was passed Over as not very impor- 
tant, or that at the ipstant of writing he did not happen to 
think of it. Still we cannot consider this as at all probable. 
Paul certainly so expresses himself that we cannot »*tach any 
other meaning to his words tho, that after that short stay of 
fourteen days in Jerusalom, he had not becn there till that 
journey which constituted an epoch in the history of the 
Church ; hence he could say that he had continued person- 
ally unknown to the Churches in Judea—that they had only 
heard by report of the labours of him who had once been a 
persecutor. And what conclusion must we draw from this, 
relative to the account in the Acts? Nothing ‘more than 
that the tradition which Luke followed, and which united 
_Paul and Barnabas in their labours at this period, jomed them 
here togcther, although for some reason this was an exception ; 
or Paul might have been chosen as a delegate, but some un- 
known circumstance might have prevented his taking the 
journey. At least, we can moro easily admit an oversight 
“here, than. résolve to do violence to Paul’s own declaration.” 
Note.) “ I agree here; as in most points, with Bleek ; see his 
eitriige zur Hvangelien-BMRtik, Berlin, 1846, p.55; awork that 
contains the results of an tnprejudiced, profound and cautious 
criticism ; trom this writer, indeed, no other could be expected.” 
.. P. 107, note 1,.add, “ Baur (p. 94) cbjects to the use I 
“haye make of this work of Luciay’s, because it is eyident, he 
says, that in this discourse he was not describing an historical 





person, but only intended to paint the manners of the times. . 


Certainly, we do not appeal to Lucian’s work as a sure 
source of historical information, but ‘tan only suppose a 
groundwork of special historical trun, which Lucign fills up 
for the object he had in view. But thigdecides nothing against 
my use of it, If Lucian gives the manners of his times, the 
traits raust be borrowed from the life, and hence, we can make 
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use of his work a proof that the narrative under our conside- 
ration contains nothing inconsistent with the character of the 
times to which it belongs.” 4 ; 

P. 108, 1. 16, “ discourse,” (note.) Baur maintains that 
this disCourse bears the marks of arf artificial composition ; that 
the greater part is cast in the same mould as the discourses of 
Peter, already reported in the Acts, and only'at the close, 
a Pauline turn of expression is brought in, a foreign element, 
not at all suited to thewhole. We very readily grant that we 
have no exact and complete report of Paul's discourse, and that 
we should have recognised more of what is peculiarly Pauline, 
if the diecourse had come down to us inits original form. Yet 
we cannot assent to what Baur says about the composition ; 

“but we think that here may be discerned the genuine main 
features of the discourse delivered by Paul. We find here a 
combination of the peculiarly Pauline as it appears in the doc- 
trine of Justification, with what, according to the nature of the 
case, formed the common type in all apologetical discourses of 
the apostles when addressing Jews. The references to the 
ancient history of the Theocratic peoplé and to the Mes- 

- sianic element must naturally be prominent at all times. The 
adducing of Christ's resurrection as a proof of the divine, 
agency belongs also to the common foundation of the Christian 
testimony, and is brought forward not Jess in the Epistles of 
Paul. As Paul was speaking to persons who for the first time 
were invited to the Faith, he would naturally express himeelf 
otherwise than in his epistles addressed to believing Chris- 
tians. In such o discourse the resurrection of’ Christ was 
necessarily introduced as a pracmes! divine credential for 
the Messiahship of Jesus ; a credeftial also for what he had 
effected by his sufferings for the salvation of mankind. If this 
kind of ‘compogition is to be set down as unpauline, then 
Romans iv. 25, must be also<unpauline. See Schleiermacher’s 
Hinleitung in das neue Testament, p. 375.+ 

P. 109, 1 8 of note 1, instead of “ xdvrwy, to tefer,” read 
“ xdyrwy, led him to refer.” 

P. 111, note 4, ‘after “nature,” (p. 112,) add, “ What 
Baur says (p. 95) in “" ~ "> on these words, induces me to 
add a few words to justify my remarks. He finds fault with 
the first words as giving ‘a very unworthy view of Chrisv 
tianity—since it must follow that miracles belong so essentially 
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Ho Christianity that wherever it is not accompanied by such 
acts, it does not manifést its divine life-power. And since, con- 
fessedly, no such wonders take place now, Christianity must 
have been long devoid of vitality.’ But this can halve been 
written offty in consequence of « palpable distortion of my lan- 
guage, though not intentionally ; for such a distortion might 
easily take place without design, by interpreting what I have 
said, from a foreign stand-point. Of divine powers in Chris- 
tianity’ persons speak in one sense from a supernaturalist 


point of view, and in another sense from a rationalist stand- 


point that denies the supcrnatural, whether it be a Rationalism 
connected with a deistical or pantheistical view of-the Uni- 
verse, which with reckless consequentness goes to the length 
of denying everything supersensual or connected with afuture 
life, or an inconsequent Ratiopalism, which still leaves some- 
thing gupersensual and beyond the present life. If by the 
divine powers of Christianity we understand something specific 
and peculiar, not proceeding from the regular development of 
human. nature, something new, in a true sense supernatural, 
which is introduced through the supernatural event of the ap- 
pearance. of Christ and his whole work—then from. such a point 
of view, what wé call miracle will appear as the sign correspond~ 
‘ing to this supernatural principle on its introduction into the 
natural developmept of mankind; an operation akin to this 
causality. And it can with perfect justice be said, that who- 
ever finds himself on this stand-point of contemplation, who- 
ever acknowiedges the Scriptural Christ in his true super- 
naturality, has no reason in the nature of thé case itself for 
not acknowledging a n:iraéle involved in a transaction con- 
nected with the first development of Christianity. And it is 
by no means affirmed that this supernatural divine power 
having once entergd into the Hfe of Humanity, must always 
be accompanied by such miracles Rather, we consider it as 
. belonging to the law of the development of this divine power 
in the human race, that after it has once adapted itscif to the 


nftural development of humanity, these outward marks of the’ 


supernatural will retire. But what Christianity has effected: 
_ and continues to effect for the spiritual and mora] transfor- 
mation of the world—we recognise ag something proceeding 


from the same divine power indwelling in Christianity and - 


identical with this miraculous element. But the case is alto- 
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gether differetit, when by ‘the divine power of Christianity" 
apthing more is understood than an excitement of the powers 
already lying in human nature through the impulse giver by 
Christ, fn no other sense than we may speak of the excitement 
of higibe powers in humanity by the movement called forth 
by any eginent man through his influence on society, or int 
no other sense than as we speak of a givine power in all 
the manifestations of Truth and Goodness, 

“Bat as to the second part of this note, it, stands in no con- 
tradiction to the idea of a miracle as,I have represented it. 
Tt would only affect such an idea of a miracle as Dr. Baur 
has erroxgously attributed to me and the ‘advocates: of the 
supernaturalist point of view, which he considets the only 
consequential one, viewing the subject from his stand- 
point of thorough consequential Naturalism or Pantheism; 
but against which I have often’ sufficiently guarded, myself 
both in this work and in the Life of Jesus. It is by no 
means asserted in these words, as Baur’s interpfetation of 
them woyld imply, that the miracle could be denied only 
from the stand-point of a mechanical view of nature, 
which certainly would be an unfounded and unjust assertion: 
Thore is a certain denial of miracles, (which is not to be said 
of every denial,) and so there is a certain mode- of” asserting 
miracles, which proceeds from a mechanical view of nature. 

‘These words do not, indeed, commend the miracle to the 
- Btand-point of a contemplation of nature, which is not 
absolutely mechanical, to prove its possibility ; ‘but they only 
refer to it so far that from the stand-point of a deeper 
living conception of nature, there iS no cause to set oneself 
beforehand against many immediate operations which are 
analogous to what we term, miracles; that from this stand- 
point we cannot so easily permit oursclvestopass sentence on 
uncommorr occurrences, ar if they were absolute impossi- 
bilities. J have written this by way of explanation for the 
advocatts of another stand-point, as far as freedom from 
prejudice, the love of truth, and rectitude can receive stfch 
an explanation. Whoever knows how to estimate scientific 
character, evan with opposite convictions, will not be disposed, 
with Dr. Baur, to describe me as one who only uses the 
weapons of a vulgar controversialist.” vt 
P. 112, note 1, add, “ Although I am very far from. éer+ 
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'founding’ this (the Apostolic) age with the Homeric, I can by 
no. mans acknowledge the correctness of Dr. Baur’s assertion, 
that at this time, among the uninstructed people, there might 

- be a belief in demoniacal and goétic operations, but not in 


_ new. appedrances of the gods, and therefore this accow% of the _ ; 


Lycaonians must be unhistorical.” 


P. 112, 1. 8, “ferment,” (note) When Baur says against - 


these words, that tle religious ferment rather excited doubt 
and unbelief, we must: reply, that in times of such ferment, 
heterugeneous elements are wont to come together, fanatifism, 
superstition, and unbelief, which Baur himself, as is evident: 


from his own expressions, must acknowledge; but. then no’ 


ground is left for dispating what I said. 


one extreme to tho other, from a reverence which beheld 
beings of a higher order in the apostles, to rage against them 
as enemies of the gods, in such a popular assembly, who by 
instantanevus excitement were soon driven from one impres- 
sion to its opposite, cannot be regarded as surprising.” 

P. 115, after the paragraph ending “among the heathen,” 
add, “Tt was a principal object with Paul, to explain to the 
apostles the manner in which he had been accustomed to 
publish the Gospel among the Gentiles, and to obtain frem 


them an, acknowledgment of his apostolic ministry as not a, 


vain one. This must certainly have been to him a point of 
the first importance. If the apostles and James, the brother 
of the Lord, ¢who stood next to’ them, and had the greatest 
influence in the Jewish Church,) were disposed to be on good 
terms with him, their imuence would have a great effect, and 
there would be no danger of a division in the church. If, on 
the other hand, they plaged themselves in opposition to him, 

ll conferences with any other parties would he useless, Yet 
this would not prevent Paul from acting asa delegate from 
one church to the other. iz . : , 

. “Tf we learn from the account in the Acts that public con- 
fofences were, held, yet we must presume that these were not 
the first, but that Paul first of all explained himself in private 
to the apostles, before whom he could express himself with- 
out regerve.on gyery topic, prior tg, his bringing forward 

‘the subject in an assembly consisting of such heterogeneous 
materials, We must necessarily presuppose that. he assured 


fete 


P. 113, 1. 26, after “Paul” add, “ And this transitiop from’ ~ 
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himself of perfect agreement with the apostles before he 
would venture to risk the issue of such a public council. 
But if we set out with that private conferenee between Paul 
and the apostles, we are certainly justified in concluding that 
| this cot]d not be ‘considered as bufficient, but that it would 
be attempted to bring the church in which so much that was 
Jewish predominated, to an acknowledgment of the points 
agreed upon by Paul and the apostles; and this could be 
done only by public conferences. ‘Thus we must majntain 
that*the account in the Acts and that.in the Epistle to the 
Galatians do not contradict cach other ; indeed, so far from 
that being the case, if we had. only one representation, we * 
 ,should be led to fill it up with the substance of the other, ty 
tracing’the pragmatic historical connexion.’ Paul, therefore, 
first of all, applicd himself to the apostles Peter and John, 
and to James the brother of the Lord. To them he explained, 
how he had been accustomed to publish the Gospel among 
the heathen, and described to them the suecess of his ministry 
-~what God had effected by hig for the conversion of the 
Gentiles, how God himself had thus acerddited his method-as 
the right one. And the apostics, prepared by what had 
already takch place,” acknowledged that God, who had called, 
Peter to publish the Gospel among the Jews;? and also 


+ ' T cannot comprehend how Baar (p. 116) can find fault with such an 
adjustment, which appears to me absolutely necessary, as uncritical and 
arbitrary. That Paulin the Epistle to the Galatians says nothing of 
@ public discussion, is not surprising ; for he brings forward what for 
him was the most*important point, in combating with his opponents, 
who wished to make the authority of the Palestinian apostles and of 

~ James absolute,” But those public discussivas and their result he could 
take for granted, as weli known. They were not of so much consequence 
to him, as the acknowledgment of his independent call ‘from heaven to 
publish the Gospel. The phrasc*xar’ idfay 8% rots Soxode: is certainly 
nothing more thaa a designation for what had t-fore been left indefi- 
nite, aud it must be granted Dr.<Bgur, that nothing more ean be drawn 
from it with certainty ; but it is very possible that there was a reference 
in the apostle’s mind to what had taken place dqyoctg. 

? We believe that it has been sufficiently indicated above, that the 
preceding developments, as recorded in the Acts, which were con- 
nected with the conversion of Cornelius, offer no contradiction to what 
now took place. 

“5 Peter, xs the person who from the first had been most active for the 
spread of the Gospel, here Ciakes the principal figure ; James's vocation 
was confined to the internal guidance of the Church at Jerusalem. That’ 
Peter was preeminently the apostle of the circumcision is quite con- 
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bestowed on Paul the power to labour for the Gospel among 
the Gentiles. They agreed with him, that they and Paul 
should each continue to labour in their respective spheres, on 
the sole condition that the new churches among the Gentiles 
should give a pledge of their common faith with the p»imitive 
- Church at Jerusalem, and their gratitude to the persons from 
whom they had received 4he Gospel, by contributiZg towards 
the temporal necessitics of the poor among them. What 
had been now expressed on both sides? That the Gentiles 
shoul not be subject to the pressure of Judaism, but with 
them evérything shculd depend on faith in the Redeomer; 
that on the other hand, the Jewish Christians should not 
be compelled to renounce at once the ceclesiasticaT constitu. - 
tion corresponding to their popular theocratic stamg-point™ 
‘ founded in their historical development. How easily might 
Paul’s ardent spirit, in his zeal for the fundamental truths of 
the Gcapel, which to him were most important, have been 
hurried along to require from the believing Jews, that they 
should place them##ves on a levdl with the Gentiles in a 
renunciation of everything Jewish. If they really acknow- 
ledged that nothing more was required for the justification of 
man than faith in the Redecmer, without the works of the 
‘Law, it would appcar a necessary consequence, that they 
should give’a practical proof of their assent by throwing off 
the yoke of the Law.. Their adherence to the observance of 
the Law appeared at variance with this belief ; it was a prac- 
tical confirmation of the opposite conviction. Paul might 
easily have taken this view of the subject. And on the other 
hand, how easily could the Palestinian apostles, who had been 
accustomed to connect the new spirit of the Gospel with the 
old Jewish form of life, have been induced to consider as 
inseparable what had been nlingled in their own conceptions 
and practice, espetially since Christ. himsclf ‘ad in all things 
observed the Law. What an impression might thesight of a 
heathen, living altogether in a Gentile manner, makg at once 
op a Jatoes who probably had never deft Jorusalem, and had 
lived from Htis youth up in the strict obgervance of the Law! 


sistent with his having been once and again called to extend his min- 
istry tothe Gentiles; and equally 50 was it Zonsistent with ‘Paul's being 
the apostle of the uncircumcision, that he fejoiced in the opportunities 
he had of converting individuals among the Jews. Rom. xi. 14. 
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And was such an‘one to be acknowledged as a member of tha: 
same religious community, as an equally privileged brother in 
the faith? In the conduct of the apostles on this ogcasion, 
we are struck with the combination of genuine liberality of 
mind agd wisdom ; “how each side, retained their own stand- 
' point, indicated by histpry, and+yet both renounced it, and 
raised theflaselves to the fellowship af a higher unity, founded 
on the essence of the Gospel, by which ell their contracted 
individuality was abandoned. ‘In the conviction that faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah was the only necessary and all-suffcient 
means of justification and sanctification, the Pélestinian 
apostles must have agreed with Paul, Otherwise they would: 
not have Sranted that this without the Mosaic Law, was suffi-. 
vient 6 the Gentiles felfow-members of the kingdom of’ 
God. ‘Fhe same must also apply to the Jews, or we must admit 
that in their opinion, the Jews who observed the Mosaic Law 
would have some preeminence in the kingdom of the Messiah. 
But of sich an opinion we find no trace. On goth sides 
there was an acknowledgment of equab’ Messjanic rights to 
believing Jews and Gentiles. Nothing, therefore, prevented 
the union of both in one body. Either they followed in their 
practice ‘such principles as they had developed: into . clear 
conséiousness, or they followed the pressure of history, guided : 
by the Holy Spirit, without being clearly conscious of .the : 
principles which formed the rationg) ground of their eonduet.. 
In the first case they followed the principles which Paul. 
expressed when he said, ‘that to the Jews he begame a Jew,” 
(1 Cor. ix. 20,) in order to gain the Jews to the Gospel ; or, 
‘Let every man, wherein ho is called, therein abide with . 
God.’ (1 Cor. vii. 24.) Two principles form the basis of 
these words ; first, that a man without giving up anything of 
his inward freedom must aceommodste himself outwardly to 
the ‘stand-point ef the Jews, in order to gat them so much 
more easily to the faith; afi secondly, that no one should 
withdraw arbitrarily from the stand-point on which he has 
been plfted by historieal development. Whoever had em- 
braced tho Christiag faith, being a member of*the Jewish 
people, was EO to make no external alteration, but 
might expgct that by the power of the new Christian spirit 
everything would be i®nsformed by an internal change, or + 
by the great developments’in the world’s history,—such, for, 
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instance; as the destruction of Jerusalem,—the judgment on 
the corrupt Theocracy, the dissohition of outward Judaism, 
would’ be brought about. But in the second place, it was 
admitted that many who felt themselves compelled to acknow- 
ledge the. operations of the Holy Spirit’ among the G-ntiles, 
as shown in their agreeing in the fundamental position of the 


alone justifying power of-faith—still, without giviig them- 


selves a clear account of the reason, could not resolve to give 
up the outward Judaism, ftom which the whole of their reli- 
gious Cevelopment had proceeded; for in religion, to put away 
the outward, which has grown up intertwined with so many 
devotional feelings, is always a most difficult task ; and this 
‘was more especially the case in the relation of Christianity to 


Judaism, since in the latter S0 matiy things might be - 


spiritualised in the Christian. Thus a James might find 
it. very ann to resolve to renounce altogether the out- 
ward obtrvances of Judaism. It was otherwise, as appears 
from what~ve have already said, with the apostle Peter. At 
all events, we can find in the conduct of the elder apostles 
nothing of.indecision or inconsequence—nothing implying a 
claim, that when they acknowledged that the Gospel without 
the Law was designed for Gentiles as well as for-Jows, they 
felt compelled to take a part in preaching, the Gospel 
among the Gentiles on a contrary principle. There was 
evidentlysnothing of the kind, It argued no inconsistency 
" that they considered that alone as a call from God, indicated 
by historical development, to form a transition-point to the 
Gospel for the Jews ; just as Paul regarded it as his vocation, 
indicated by his peculiag, religious development, to be the 
“ apostle of the Gentiles. Not in these principles lay an index, 
scision and inconsequence, which would have punished them- 
selves by their consequdhces, atl brought ‘on those later 
dissengions betwocif the Jewish and Geritile Christians, It 
was'the fault of men that the views of the guiding wisdom of 
the apostles could not be accomplished, since so mang knew 


not how to enter into these principles and the spirit which . 


had suggeste@ them. Well-intended plans of conciliation 
seldom attain their end among copflicting contrarieties. 

“The most important points, accordingly, were first of all 
discussed between Paul, James, Peter, nd John. Then, in 
particular circles, Paul and Barnabas narrated what God had 
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effected by their preaching among the Gentiles, and their 
accounts were received with friendly sympathy.” 

P. 116, 1. 16, “Titus,” (note.) It appears from Paul's 
own representation, he had no share in any part of this pro- 
ceediry ; for he distinguishes expressly (Gal. ii. 46) the 
false brethren from the coxotvrec elvai r. By the name of 
false brvthren, certainly. those pecsons were Hesignated who 
did not acknowledge the believing Gentiles as true brethren 
in the faith, and did not admit the principle on which the 
Christian community was founded, that faith in Jesueas the 
Messiah is the only and sufficient means of salvation for all, 
Paul was one with the apostles in opposition to these views. 
But it may be asked whether that dispute broke out before or 
after the explanation between Paul and the elder apostles. The 
former is fat more probable; for as that explanation was for 
him the principal object of his journey to Jerugalem, he 
would attend to it before anything else. 

P. 119, note 2, after the Jast line, add, “Th this: new 
edition I must adhere to this explanation, and cannot agree 
with that recommended by Dr. Baur after Gieseler—namely, 
that these words contain a reason for the leading thought 
that the Gentiles, by faith in Jesus Christ as the Messiah, 
must be alsq incorporated in the kingdom of God; for if thie 
could have been effected by the Mosaic Law, it must long ago 
have been brought to pass, since the Mosaic Law raust have 
been sufficiently known to them, as it was read every Sabbath 
in the synagogues. T cannot find this sense indicated in the 
words. Efad this been intended, T should have expected an 
vaddition to v. 21, “in every city in which Gentiles dwell,” 
and yet this would have said too much. And the leading‘ 
thought—“and yet this has not effected the conversion of 
the Gentiles”+-must hare been “actually expressed. We 
should considtr ourselvess quite unauth¢rized, . arbitrarily to 
supply so important a prososition, According to my view, 
only something unessevtial is supplied in a proposition which 
the speaker merely expresses incidentally, and then hastens 
away from it.” 

P. 121, 1.10 from bottom, for. . principles” read “motives,” 

P. 121, 16, for “ principles” read “motives.” 

P. 128, 1, 6 from Uottom, after “ prefigured,” add, “the 
reconciliation of man with God.” 
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effected by their preaching among: the Gentiles, and their 
accounts wete received with friendly sympathy.” * : 

P. 116, 1 16, “Titus,” (note.) It appears from Paws 
own representation, he had no share in any part of this pto- 
ceediry ; for he distinguishes expressly (Gal. ii. 4—6) the 
false brethren from the Coxodvrec elvaé r. By the name of 
false brethren, certainly. those pe:sons were Hesignated who 
did not acknowledge the believing Gentiles as true brethren 
in the faith, and did not admit the principle on which the 

’ Christian community was founded, that faith in Jesusas the 
Messiah is the only and sufficient means of salvation for all 
Paul was one with the apostles in opposition to these views 
But it may be asked whether that dispute broke out before ot 

after the explanation between Paul and the elder apostles. The 
former is fat more probable; for as that explanation was for 
him tho principal object of his journey to Jerugalem, he 
would attend to it before anything else, - 

P. 119, note 2, after the last line, add, “x this: new 
edition I must adhere to this explanation, and cannot agree 
with that recommended by Dr. Baur after Gieseler—namely, " 
that these words contain a reason for the leading thought 
that’ the Gentiles, by faith in Jesus Christ as the Messiab, — 

\ must be alsq incorporafed in the kingdom of God; for if this 
could have been effected by the Mosaic Law, it must long ago 
have been brought to pass, since the Mosaic Law must have 
been sufficiently known to them, as it was read every Sabbath 
in the synagogues. I cannot find this sense indicated in the 
words, Had this been intended, I should have expected an 

addition to v. 21, “in every city in which Gentiles dwell,” 
and yet this would have said too much, And the leading 
thought—“and yet this has not effected the conversion of 
the Gentiles”=-must hare been “actually expressed. We 
should considtr ourselves-quite unauthorized,. arbitrarily to 
supply so important a protosition. According to my view, 
only something unessential is supplied in a proposition which 
the speaker merely expresses incidentally, and then hastens 
away from it.” - sh) 

P. 121, 1.10 from bottony,, for “principles” read “motives”. 

P. 124, 1.16, for “principles” read “motives.” 2 

P. 128, 1. 6 from Vottom, after “prefigured,” add, “the 
reconciliation of man with God.” es 
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P. 131, after “1 Cor. xiii.” add, “Which Schleiermacher 
also acknowledgés in his work on Christan Morals, p. 308. . 
Yet we cannot perfectly agree with him when he assérts that 
the predominant Christian idea for everything’ which can 
be cailed virtue in the higher sense of the word, is y ipope. 
“Inasmuch, indeed, as along with the Christian disposition all 
the virtues belonging to tHe essence of its practical exemplifi- 
cation in life are not" given at once—inasmuch as its develop- 
mént is gradual, and hence it may follow, that in the unity of 
the ‘seme disposition, one virtue may predominate in one 
person, and another ii another, the name Charisma may be 
applied to it. Yet this differonce is found to exist; for the 
fall soundness of the Christian life in every man, and for the | 
good success of every labour for the kingdom of Gog, tho 
eooperations of. all the fundamental or cardinal virtues is 
required; but the same cannot be said of all the peculiar 

_ capabilit‘es which are marked by the name of Charisma, lying 
outside the-lepartment of morals, although appropriated by it. 
In this respect it cannot be laid down at once as a require- 
ment, that they should all be connected with one another in 
every individual. Rather is this excluded by ¢he idea of 
individuality. Peculiar charisms belong to every*one, which 
do not exist in othors; and this indligates the need of in- 

. dividuals having their deficiencics made up by others, like 
the collective members of one body ; to the soundness of the. 
body belongs the connecting organism of all the charisma 
proceeding fram the appropriation of the collective life of 
humanity. by the divine life of Christianity.” 

P. 132, 1. 14 from battom, after “itself” ad , “ But as to all 

* Christian truths, as far as they proceed from the connexion of 
the sphere of the new higher life which the Holy Spirit alone 
can disclose, is given the riame of 1uysteries.” - 

P. 138, 1. 2 from” bottom, add, “We see how already in 
these peculiar modes in which *he Divine Spirit who ani- 
mated the church operated, ii these original charisme, the . 
various activities belonging to the perfect development of the 
reason, which would afterwards be animated by Christianity, 
are foreshadowed, such as the expasition of what is written or 
‘spoken by others, and criticism. eo 

“In the charism of didacxadlar itself, we find again a 

- difference in reference to the Adyoc yrucews and the Aé-yog 

. a, 
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ogiac. It is vident, from the manner in which they exp 
ynietstioned: séparat@ly (1 Cor. xii. 8), that there is a certain 
‘distincflon' between them, but it is difficult to ascertain what 
it is precisely. Elsewhere the ‘word yvaew denotes the” 
‘théorc ical in distinction from ¢he practical, and refers to 
the intellectual development of Christian truth. Thus the 
Corinthians boasted of their gnosis, because they had learned 
many conclusions deduced from Christian truth which had 

. not yet become clear to others who were too much entangled 
in ‘their former stand-point. And Paul does no? deny 

. that they were beforé many in point of knowledge; only he 
“missed in them that humility and love, without which, all 
‘knowledge in reference to divine things is worthless... He 
joins together in 1 Cor. xiii. 2, “ understanding all mysteries 
and having all knowledge.” But the idea of copia might 
seem to be referrible to the intellect. Azistotle makes the dis- 
tinction between sogéa and gpdynoc, that the forniér refers 
to the eternal and divine, but the latter to tht useful for 
man. But the contrast here made by that great téacher, 
closely depends, with his whole mode of contemplation, on the 
relation of the Divine to the human, and on the boundaries 
of morals. In common language, certainly the distinction 
between the ideas comm and gporyoe often vanishes, and the 
former term is-used ‘® designate any knowledge or skill. in 
‘the department of practice. mere! 

“ «Jn the First Epistle to the Corinthians Paul distinguishes, 
by the name of “ the wisdom of the perfect” #more profound 

, development of Christian truth, by means of which- it. is 
shown that what natural reason represents as foolishness, con- 
tains in it inexhaustiblo treasures of wisdom. But the samo’ 
‘Paul also uses the word sopéu in cases which relate altogether 
to the practical, and whert it corrésponds rather to prudence. 
Both senses tieet in the gdea of Christian wisdom, of which 
we shall speak in the chapttr on doctrine. * B 

. . “I£-we tevert to the peculiar idea of wisdom, and endeavour 
to investigate what Paul designates “the wisdom of the 
perfect,” shall we-not obtain an accommodation between the 
theoretical and the practical, by which cogiwis distinguished 

from FvGerw? The idea of wisdom bespeaks an object- 
forming activity of tae mind, and hence refers to those acts 
by which the ideas originating within are brought forth \jato 
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scutward visibility. As, according to Paul, the highest object: 
of ‘creation in reference to this world can only be attained by 
the redemption of mankind, so the Divine wisdom reveals . 
itself especially in the manner in which thisis effected, and the 
various generations of men: are brought to a participstion in 
redemption, by the various stages in the course of, develop- 
ment-under the Divine guidance which brings all things to 
‘the same-end. (Ronf. xi. 33 ; Eph. iii. 10.) Thus the wisdom 
of. the perfect has for its functions and object, to produce 
the edaviction that in the relation which the development of 
humanity bears to fhe appearance of Christ, and to the 
redemption accomplished through his sufferings, the Divine , 
wisdom reveals itself, and hence that preaching which appears 
as foolishness to those who are without the pale of Chris— 
tianity, gives the most abundant disclosures of the Divine 
wisdom—and that in the unveiling of that hidden design 
of redemption all the treasures of wisdom are contained. « 
With this* idea what is represented in the Epistle to, the 
Hebrows as the doctrine of perfection, maygbe placed in con- 
nexion. And thus the Aédyoc sopiac may be applied to a 
special department of knowledge distinguished from, the 
general idea of gnosis. But the wisdom that guides human 
Jife and determines human action myst form itself according . 
to the doctrine of Divine wisdom ; the new mode of treating 
gil the rélations of life proceeds from that which ‘the wisdom 
‘of the perfect’ teaches us to recognise as the central point 
for the whole moral formation of life; so therefore,, the 
ethical clement, the more practical, in distinction from. the 
‘more theoretical gnosis, would here find its point of connexion.” 
P, 162, 1. 33, note, for “longing for,”, read “attaining.” 
P, 163, 1. 16, “Hades,” add note, “See the Shepherd of 
Hermas, iii. ch. 15. Fabricii ocd. Apocryph. p. iii. p. 1009. 
“fb, iii. simil. ix." p. 428, ed. Hefele, Tub. 2847. saréBnoay 
‘ody per’ auray sic ro toup, Kat ad aveBneay.]” + 
P, 164, 1. 15, after “ weight,” begin a new paragraph thus : 
—* Even if in 1 Cor. xv. 29, a substitutionary baptism for the 
dead is-inténded, as indeed appears to be tho most natural’ 
interpretation, yet this could not be made use of, by way 
of analogy, to support the existence of infant-baptism. . For 
if the interpretation alluded to he “correct, yet we cannot 
go understand it, as if the Christians imagined that their 
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deceased relatives who died in unbelief could be benefited by: - 
a aubstitutionary baptism ; for according to this supposition, 
Christians need not care so much for converting the living as 
for baptizing [or baptizing for] the dead. And certainly Paal 
would »ot Have used, even asa mere argumentum ad hominem, 
@ supértition carried so far beyond all bounds. He could - 
not even have mentioned a superstition productive of such a 
distortion of Christianity without strong expressions of his 
disapprobation. We must rather form suck a conception as 
" the following of the state of the case. It seems that 2% that - 

time, in Corinth, an epidemic had been raging which in many 
instances had terminated fatally. When those who had 
already believed were taken away by death before they could - 
‘receige baptism, as they otherwise would have done, theix 
relations were baptized in their stead, since they knew that - 
they could themselves submit to baptism, and avow Christian 
conviction in the name, and according to the intention of the. 
deceased. But then, faith, as the necessary condition of 
baptism, was preqipposed to exist in those persons in whose 
stead they allowed themselves to be baptized. Paul might 
indeed for the occasion have borrowed an argument from the 
conviction lying at the basis of such a custom ; but he would 
probably havo taken gare to explain himself, ,at ‘another 
opportunity, against this custom itself, as he did in reference 
‘to females speaking in their public assemblies. - ‘ 

“Tf the alteration in the conception of baptism, in the 
confpunding of baptism and regeneration, had already at 
an early period spread widely, wo should so much more 
expect the early introduction of infant-baptism, which might 
80 easily proceed from such an alteration. If this were. not 
the case, we might well conclude, that other powerful canges 
counter-worked the influcnct of such an alteration—~in part, 
another importa‘it point in pho conception of baptism derived . 
from the Apostolic times—i* part, the not yet supplanted 
consciousness of the non-apostolic institution of infant 
baptism.” 3 

P.171,1. 14, after “Jews,” add the following paragraph : 
-——“It has been asserted by Dr. Baur, that such conduct would 
have beex a contradiction of Paul's principles, and therefore 
this account is unhistofical, and that such a fabrication owes, 
its origin to the pretended coneiliatory attempts of the author. 
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of the Acts, But we can see no proofs whatever of this con- 
tradiction.. The same Paul who so strenuously opposed the 
clroumcising of Titus, because it would have appeared 
practical confirmation of the principle that a participation in’ 
all the privileges of the kingdom of God depended rn cir- 
+ cumeision—this same Paul could yet allow Timothy, .he son 
of a Jewess, and brought up in Judaism, to be circumcised, in’ 
onder thereby to prdcure an easier entrance for him among 
the Jows ; and since here circumcision was founded on dg- 
sognt,'i, could not be made use of to justify a dogmatic con- 
clusion, as ‘might have ‘been the case with the circumcision of 
a Gentile. And with reapect-to this method of Paul's acting 
generally, which is often ascribed to him in the Acts—that 
among the Jews he observed Jewish practices, and lived glto=~ 
gether 2s a Jew; we believe in this respect, as well as in 
‘others, it can be shown that what the Apostle himself assey} 
in. his Epistles concerning his conduct, leads us to presup; 
examples of such a kind as are recorded in the Acts, What 
are we to understand, when Paul says in 1 Cor. ix. 20, that {to 
the Jews he became a Jew in order to gain the Jews—to them” 
that are under the law, as under the jaw, that he might gain 
them that are under the law?’ Must we not from such words 
conclude, thai, he, without prejudice to his inward freedom from 
the Law, believed that in the outward observance of it he could 
Place himelf on a level with the Jews—that he folt himself 
compelled so to act in order to pave the way more easily 
to the hearts of the Jews, whom he wished to gain over to the 
Gospel? Are they not exactly such acts which gave hig 
Jewish adversaries the epportunity to set his conduct in 
4 false light before the Gentiles, and to accuse him of incon- 
sistency? Certainly, from what we find in the Epistles of 
Paul to the Corinthians, w6 shall bé obliged to assume that he 
* acted exactly as wo are told was tho case, in tue Acts of the 
Apgstles. Wo make these remar%s here once for all, in order 
~ nob to return again to this ground of suspicion againat the 
Acts.” . 

P. 174, 1 14, for “Jews” read “ Gentikes.” 

P1765, 1, 7, after “ Macdilonia.” add, “If we admit that 
‘Luko'speaks in his own name in Acts xyi. 10, it woutl folow 
that Paul first met with him again ai Troas, and received 
him into the company of his nissionary associates, His 
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medical skill might be very useful to gain an opening for pub; 
lishing the Gospel among the Gentiles, as we now find it in 
modern missions to the heathen. Even the gift of. healing 
would not render this useless; since that gift was applicable 
only ,\,particular cases where its possessors were prompted 
to emf *y it. by an immediate Divine impulse, or a feeling - 
excited in their minds, But the case will be different, if'we 
‘admit that the account in chap. xvi. 10, was taken un- 
altered from the, journal of Timothy, and therefore he is 
the speaker who describes himself as one of Paufs com- 
panions in the publication of the Gospel.” 

P. 175, 1. 5 from bottom, for “ Literalee” read “litorales.” 

P. 176, 1. 12, “sqmnambulism,” (note.) » Even if we. were 

Snot.in a position to understand sufficiently the incident here 

“narrated from the representation given in the Acts, yet this 
could not justify us in regarding it with Baur as a designed 
fabrication, with which everything else in the characfér of this 
book is at variance. Do we not find in history many. an 
_enigmatical appearance which yet gives us no right to call in’ 
question the truth of a narrative? We see no reason in 
all that Baur says, that can induce us to surrender our view 
of the wiatter. We recognise the same principle acting 
in this prophetess as in the pavruy of the ancients, and 
in their oracles, in which certainly not everything can be 
accounted for as a deception, That from our well-established 
stand-point, which is neither that of crude supernaturalism, 
nor that of Dr. Baur’s rationalism, we are. fully justified 
in‘ distinguishing between the objective and the subjective 
in the account, we need not*poixt out after the foregoing 
investigations, ; : . 

P. 176, last line, note 3, add, “In contradiction to Baur’s 
interpretation of my words, I must remark, that I have made 
this comparison by no neans in" reference to the effects 
resulting from a conversiou—that I by no means assumed 
that the female in question, by her conversion, had lost the 
capability of putting herself into such a condition; but my 
only point of comparison was this, that, generally, that capa- 
bility might be lost.” 

' P. 177, last line, note 1, add, “What Dr. Baur has said 
against the view I have taken of this transaction, may appear 
well-founded from the startd-point of his arbitrary avt-aut, 
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which is‘very convenient to his whole party for the contradie- 


* tion of-what will not suit their presuppositions, but will be at 


once dismissed by those who take the trouble to enter into 
the connexion of the idea presented to them.” 

P. 178, last line of text, “depart,” (note.) Agcording 
to Baur, p. 152, the person who fabricated this nar‘ative,in 
order to exalt the Apostle Paul above Peter, wishe”. it to be’ 
‘understood, that only the impression of the carthquake as 
a supernatural evidenée of the innocence of the prisoners had 
induced the Duumvirs so to act, which would certainly be an 
internal mark of improbability. But verily, whoever made it 
his business so to magnify his herocs, and to set everything 
in the light of the wonderful, would not have expressed 
himself so vaguely that a reader would only guess‘at sucha 
connexion, but would have set the point of view in wh%th the 


“transaction was, to be regarded, straight before his readers. 


But-4vhen Baur, in reference to our filling up of the con- 


“pexion, thinks that so important a circumstance could not 


possibly bé. passed over by a faithful historian, we shall cer- 
tainly grarit that he would have given such an explanation if he 
had been a pragmatical narrator, and had placed himself alto- 


‘gether on the stand-point of his readers, and had made a 


oint of telling them all they wished to know. But this 
is not tho ‘case; the narrator's only concern was what the 
Duumvirs did, not the reasons which induced them so to act. 

P, 185, 1. 5, for “those” read “that.” 

P1865, 1. 8, “laws,” add note, “Baur imagines (p. 482) 
that he has detected something unhistorical in Acts xvii. 6. 
“How could it be said of Paul and his companions, since it 
was for the first time tTat they had visited these parts, that 
they had thrown the whole olxovpévn into confusion?’ But 
is it not natural, that”smpassioged accusers, who wished to 
make the most ofathe object that roused theig enmity, should 
use the language of cxaggeratip.? ‘What a long time in- 
tervened before Christianity appeared so politically dangerous 
to. the Romans as is implied in the words dzévd>r,’ &. 
Certainly itewas a long interval before Christianity appeared 
as a religion dangetous to the state in the sense in which it 
was so esteemed in the sccond century. But it was something 
quite different when the acknowledgment of Jesus as the, 
Messiah was so misrepresented, as if a worldly kingdom was 
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intended, and as if another ruler was to be set up against the 
Roman Emperor. Such an accusation had already been 
made against Jesus himsclf, and in the first age of, Chris- 
tianity no other would be found. At a later period, quite 
different, accusations were brought against the Christians 
’ from theastand-point of the Roman civil law.” 

P. 188M. 15, for “this” read “their.” 

P. 188, 1. 22, after “superstition” addy “What the Athe- 
nians alleged, in order to throw ridicule on the new religion 
announced by Paul, shows plainly what he made theechief 
topic ‘of his addresses, and by what method he handled it. 
- He did not begin with the Old Testament, as if he had been 
instructing Jews, nor represent Jesus as the Messiah spoken 
“f by the prophets. Hence his hearers were very far. from 
seeing in him an advocate of the Jewish religion. He testified 
of Jesus as the Saviour of all men, accredited by God, and of. 
his reappearance after being raiscd from the dead~to an 
existence raised above all death, as a pledge of the same 
eternal life for all who were willing to accept the offered sal- 
vation. This was doctrine adapted to the religious wants of 
all. The Athenians confined thcir attention to what the 
apostle constantly declared to them of Jesus and the resur- 
rection, without troubling themselves about the consequences 
involved." i . 

P. 192, note 1, 1. 18 from bottom, after “particular na- 
tion” add, “The stand-point of the ancients for contemplating. 
the world, wanted the idea of a unity of mankind, not, onty as 
to their origin, but also as to their peculiar nature and the 
end of their development. There was wanting generally the, 
unitive and teleological point of view which Christianity first 
brought to light. While every thiag, in a certain sense, 
points to a beginging, frome which she development: of the 
existing race ha» proceeded, men have fancted theruselves in 
a circular .course, without ai: end between the dissolution of 
the ancient race and the beginning of the new, an alternation . 
of passiuig away and becoming ; vide Plato’s Timeous, vol. ix. 

1 When Baur regards this whole narrative taken from the life, only* 
as a fabrication made with reflective design, I neéd only, without weary- 
ing myself and intelligent readers with a refutation of particulars, since 
the same gume is constantly repeated, appeal to what I have already 
Said against this whole metnod, which makes a subjective pragmatism 
out of an objective one. : a 
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ed. Bip. p. 291. Politions, vol. vi. p. 32. Aristotle, Metaphys, 
1, xii. ©, 8 vol. ii. ed. Bekker, p. 1074. Polyb. Hist. 1. vi 
e. 5.8 5, 6.” : ; 
PL 194, 1. 18, after “again” add, “But this result cannot be 
regarded as any impeachment of tho wisdom of the gpeaker. 
- Be could only do his part to prepare his hearers foy/ the new 
truths he wished to commmmicate, and, as much as possible, to 
obtain a favourables hearing. But after all, he could not 
help giving offence to those who were too much attached to 
their Hellenic point of view, to admit of a receptivity for any- 
thing higher. This cOuld in no way be avoided, or he need 
not have published the Gospel at all.” : 

P. 194, last line note 4, add, « According to some, the name 
of this Dionysius gave occasion to the whole fabrication get 
appearance of Paul on the Areopagus ; we recognise in such 
an opinion the same strange, topsy-turvy criticism, which, in- 
stead o> finding in the. Montanist Paraclete a reference to . 
St. Johh’s,~would rather find a reference to the Montanist 
‘Paraclete in the Gospel of John, as a later piece of patchwork!” 

P. 198, 1. 11 from bottom, after “kind”. add, “This view 
I must even now, in the fourth edition, maintain in opposition 
to Dr. Baur, (p. 371.) I must still assert that the disputes 
which broke out in the Jewish assemblies, whether Jesus was 
the Messiah, could not attract the attention of the Roman 
authorities, and that their banishment affected not Jews and 
Christians, but only Jews as Jews,” 

P, 202, 1. & “immortality,” edd note, “The passages in 
the First Epistle to the Thqssalonians that relate to’ the. 
expectation of Chrigy’s sgcond zapoveia have altogether the 
impress of this first age, looking forward with intense longing 
to his speedy return., Qnly in this first period could such 
exhibitions of enthusiast®: cxcitement, as were actually wit- 
nessed in the chufth at Thessalogica, in conn€xion with this 
expectation, make | their apparance. Only then could 
sich an apprehension arise, that those who were “ggleep” 
(1 Thess. iv. 13) would be so far inferior to those still living 
‘of that generAtion who would be witnossey, of* Christ’s second 
advent. Whoever, at a later period, would have wished to 
_ write such an epistle under Paul’s name, would certainly not 
have encouraged the expectation of ‘Christ's advent being 
0 near—an expectation which would have already been cor- 
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rected -by the intervening period. Rather would such a 
person have had a special interest to gdmonish them, not to 
expect this advent too soon, that they might not be mistaken 
if it were postponed to adater period. The manner in which 
the secend advent of Christ is spoken of in this epistle, instead 
of being, 1s Baur imagines, a mark of its spuriousness, is rather 
the surest and most palpatile proof tat this epistle could have 
been written at no other, period.” 

P. 203, 1.4, “imparted to them,” add note, “All. this 
must certainly give the impression of a person who-writes 
from the fresh» lively recollection of ‘nis own redent expe- 
riendes; and not the impression of a designed recapitulation 
of the Acts, and an imitation of the Pauline epistles, a mark 

“Of spnriousness which Baur is disposed to find, p. 481.” 

P. 208, 1. 14, “with confidence,” add note, “What Baur 
says against the genuineness of the First Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, which bears on the face of it so decidedly a 
Pauline impress, shows us how hard it is to sctisfy these 
modern critics. If similar expressions ta those in the 
other Pauline epistles occur, they must be borrowed from 
them. On the contrary, if there are turns of expression which 
do not occur in the other Pauline epistles—this is an indubi- 
table sign of an un-Pauline origin. But one should suppose 
that precisely the conjunction of-what is allied to the Pauline 
epistles, with other things which are not elsewhere found just. 
so expressed *in Paul, provided there be nothing evidently at 
variance with the Pauline characteristics, would be rather an 
evidence of genuineness; for, an individual who had the 
Pauline epistles before him, and wisyed tp write another after 
them in Paul’s namo, would have shown himself more as a 
slavish, imitator. Baur would find gomething thoroughly 
un-Pauline in the circumstance. tlfitethe churches in Judea 
are presented “as a patter to the Gentile Christians ; espe- 
cially he could not speak of “hose persecytions without refer- 
ying to himself as a chief partaker in the only ones which 
could here be taken into consideration. So moreover, that 
extreme general hostile tone towards the Jews, which alludes 
to the odium generis humani cast upon the Jews, appears to 
him altogether un-Pauline. But if this had been interpolated 
by another person, it would be difficult to reconcile his being 
80 hostilely disposed towards the Jews with his pointing ont 
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‘the churehes¢n Judea as patterns for imitation. Only ina 
spirit sd original and unfettered as Paul's could both meet 
together. ‘Now, the persecutions which the Christians in 
Judea had sufféred of various times, and of which he might 
have been in part an eye-witness on his first visit to J~cusalem 
‘after his conversion, werg in his fresh and lively re’ ollection, 
Jn this view he could name no Gentile church as an object of 
imitation, How natural that he should here name the parent 
church; since he was always animated with the conviction 
that pelieving Jews and Gentiles ought always to be bound 
together in one Christian community! The recollection 
that at an earlier period he had been so violent a persecutor 
of the Christians, could least of all prevent his.so hy hen 
himself, for, as he says, he had since been made a new crexture, 
and all things had become new. Nor do I know how Paul 
could -have delineated more strikingly than in that manner, 
the ungodliness, the inhumanity, and the envy of the Jews 
towards the Gentiles, of which in his last missionary journey 
he had such “frequent experience, The passage where he 
represents the ‘believers among the Gentiles as imitators of 
the primitive church in ‘Judea, was a natural occasion for 
mentioning that the same Jews had killed Jesus and the 
prophets, aud had wverywhere persecuted himself as a witness 
of the Christian truth by which the Gentiles also would 
artake of salvation, In the accidentally chosen expression 
ixdwdyrwy may be traced the fresh recollection how he had 
been driver Gut from the cities where he preached the Gospel, 
through the influence of the Jews who had instigated the 
Gentiles. At a later period,"when Paul was brought more . 
into collision with Jewish Christians than with Jews simply, 
he had less occasion fgr so expressing himself. Criticism 
“ought not mercly,to consider the Pauline epistles as a whole, 
but study them chronologically, ‘nd carefully distinguish the 
various stages of Paul’s liternry activity...In reference to 
‘peculiarities of style, turns of thought, and doymatia deya... 
lopment, a gifference will here indeed be perceptible, and it 
will be seon that. the Epistles to thes Thessalonians have 
exadtly those characteristics which belong to the first stage, 
while his other epistles of which the genuineness has been dis- 
puted, have on the contrary the characteristic peculiarities of 
the last stage.” 
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P, 203, 1. 14, after “ with confidence” ¥4, “As this epistle 
contained so many peculiarly important lessons, exhortations,.- 
and warnings for different members of the church, Paul must, 
have been earnestly desirous that it should be read by all. 
Whethe~ he wished it to be read before all at their public 

" meetings or that all should have an.opportunity of reading it 
privately, cannot be determined precisely. from the words in 
ch. v. 27.” (Note.) “This wish appears perfectly natural on 
the first occasion of writing to them, as in every letter which 
is-intended to meet the wants of many members im a commu- 
nity, and I do not sce in it the marks of an importance attri- 
buted to letter-writing. not suitable to the times, nor with 
what propriety Baur could say that ‘this must have been 
Wiiiicn according to the views of an age which did not see in 
the letters of the apostle the natural medium of mental inter- 
course, but a sanctuary to be approached with all due 
reverence, so that their contents were to be knowg as accu- 
rately as possible, particularly by means of public reading,’ 
&e. This is indeed ‘not sccig the wood on ‘account of the 
trees!’ How naturally the words in ch. v. 27, are con- 
nected with the preceding request ‘to grect all the-brethren!’” 

P, 204, 1.°6 from bottom, after “this opinion”, add, “I 
cannot perceive the fustness of Baur’s retnark, p. 49, ‘How 
could Paul rationally attach any weight to such a criterion of" 
the genuineness of his epistle, which as soon as it was once 
known to be such, would be used so much the more for the 
purposes of forgery? Paul’s Greek writing was probably not 
80 easy to be imitated. Also in the words raen marorR 
(iti, 17) T cannot find, with Baur, © mark ‘of spuriousness. 
It by no means follows, that the author had falsely indicated 
Paul’s custom to add something in his own handwriting to 

eis epistles. If Paul had otherwise added such closing words 
mn autograph in order to t(tify his love to the church, yet 
he might ‘have been induced by the peculiar cireumstances of 

this. church to make use of ‘this for another purpose as a 
criterion of its being his genuine epistle, Or he might first 
of all have been induced with this view to-make such a closing 
addition, and afterwards, when this view had been lost sight 
of, still on other accounts to have retained the practice. But. 
he must have foreseen that he would have occasion to write” 

, Several other letters to the churches. We are not at all” 
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justified in ‘asserting that the greatest part of Paul’s corre- 
, Bpondence has been"handed down to us.” 

P. 204,1. 21, “principles and opinions,” add, “That some- 
thing of this kind happened so early in the church at Thes- 
salonica, while on the other" hand we find no trace oft in the 
later epistles of Paul, is explained by the peculis’ cireum- 
stances of that church, the excited state of its members, that 
one-kidedness of the Christian spirit which directed its attentiots 
only to the future, that limitation of mental vision which did 
not equally take in the whole of Christianity, but gazed alone 
on the second advent. Such a one-sided religious interest. 
would easily be seduced to call all means good which would 
gratify its indulgence. In“later times Paul had far more to 
do with adversaries who disputed his apostolic authority~than 
With false friends who sought to avail themselves of it for 
their qyn ends. His later falso adherents were more sober, , 
and free from the enthusiastic tendency of the Thessalonians. 
Thus everything is explained by a perfectly consistent and 
gonuine historical impress, bearing marks of the peculiar 
circumstances of this:church. What purpose would it serve 
of the author of a forged epistle to warn them of other epistles 
also forged in Paul’s name ?” : 

P. 205, 1.28, “to the very last,” (note.) In the marks of 
this last epoch which are specially noticed in this Epistle, 
we find proofs of their proceeding from this division of the 
apostolic ago, rather than a later period. At a later period, 
the ®pecification of heresics as omens of the approaclot 
Antichrist would certainly not have been wanting. ‘ 

P. 207, 1. 10 ftom bettem, “ temple at Jerusalem,” add 
note, “If it had been of so much importance to the 
author of the Acts for his apologetical or conciliatory pur- 
pose, as Baur majntains, to notice Paul's journeys to the 
feasts at Jerusalem, why should e allude so slightly to the 
journey of which we are here spCaking, (xviii. 18, 22,) so that 
it. bas given accasion to moot the questien, whetht>-hey 
actually visifed Jerusalem at that timc? Here, certainly, 
nothing less is shown than such a purpése. Baur assumes, 
(p. 194,) that the words which are favourable to his opinion 
(xviii. 21.) are decidedly genuine, though, to say the least, 
they are very suspicious. But these words, even admitting 
them to be genuine, by no means testify such a purpose 
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in the Acts, and contain nothing i neilable ¥ tn 

Pauline stand-point ; for wll turns upon this point, how'the: 
necessity he speaks of is to be understood? and of this 
nothing more is said.” 

P, 275; 1. 10 from bottom, ““imagination,” add note, 
“Seo an example in Josephus, how by such operations the 
Roman army of the Emperor Vespasian were filled with 
‘amazemont.—A néig. viii. 2.” 

- Pp. 917, 1 21, “John the Baptist,’ add’ note, “The 
appearance of these disciples of John-at Ephesus, béars the 
impress of historical truth, whether we regard ‘the account 
itself, or compare it with what we know from other sources 
to.have been the position of John ang his disciples in refer- 
ence to the various tendencics of the age. The obscurity 
that attaches to the narrative of these disciples cannot 
bo taken asa mark of the unhistorical ; it belongs rather to 
the peculiarities of that uncertain transitional stage which 
had been formed from a mixture of impressions respecting 
John the Baptist, with the scattered accounts received of 
Christ. No man can form an image éxpressed in clear and 
well-defined lineaments, out of a misty, indistinct appearance. ° 
The deficiency is not to be attributed to the historian, but 
is owing to the peculiar character of historical development 
at such a period, Instead of our being able to: detect’ 
an imaginative subjective element, an artistic attempt at 
higgorical composition, in this representation, we find, on the _ 
coffirary, nothing more than the raw material of factfand 
miss‘ entiyely the historic art of genetic pragmatism. But 
criticism after the newest fashion professes to have discovered 
a trickery here which will account for everything. The 
historical basis is only this. that Apollos, who had been con- 
verted to Christianity from the school @f the Alexandrine 
Jews, in consequence of “his Alexandrian ‘education had 
already acquired a more liberal conception of Christianity. 
“Tidinaj. occupied a solitary, isolated position between’ the 
Paulinians and the Judaizers, until by means of Aquila and 
Priscilla he had-become better acquainted with the Paulinian 
doctrine, and had been induced to.connect himself with the 
Paulinian party. Such was the origin of the fiction which’ 
made Apollos one of John’s disciples, who was first instrutted : 
in Christianity by Aquila and Priscilla, This would not have 
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had not required the dis- 


ciples of John for hiy machinery. For Paul, as well as Peter, 


was to acquire distinction from the fact, that by the magical 
effect of the imposition of his hands on persons of a different 


_ religious stand-point, on passing over to Christianity they 


would be made partakers of pretended higher spiritr 1 gifts. 
This had already taken place among Jews, Samaritans, and 
Gehtiles ; only the disciples of John were left, and these also 
must serve as a foil, in order that the same fabrication which’ 
at ian’ earlier period had procured such honour for Peter 
in the family of Cornelius, might now glorify Paul among 
John’s disciples as a counterpart to him, and who was not to 
be regarded as his inferior. Whoever can s y himself with 








this unnatural tissue of 
tho. impression which s 


slan-making so very contradivtort~ 
uch a book must make upon every 


unperverted mind—he 1s welcome to do so!” . 


Pp, 218, 1. 20, “ins 
capable of transporting 


piration,” add note, “ Whoever is 
himself into the apostolic age, will 


assuredly not fail to perceive the historical impress in this 
narrative, and will not attempt with Baur to regard the 
mpopyrevecr and ywdaoae Nadreiv as merely mythical desig- 
nations of mental communication through Christienity. ‘The 
phenomena pf the higher life are wont. to wear peculiar 
marks in different aves, Thus the phenomena of whose 
quilitios *we have already spoken belong to the peculiar 
marks of the inspiration procceding from the new divine life 
when it took possession of men’s souls. There are not want- 
ing anulogics in history of general religious awakenings or 
“revivals,” though we necd not, therefore, mistake the dif- 
ference in reference to the greater or loss purity in the deve- 
lopment of the divine life, We are also by no means in- 
duced to attribute a magical effett to baptism or the laying 
on of hands, but “we must oulys regard bot® ‘as individual 
points in the confiexion of the avhole, as combined -with the 
whole preceding spiritual operation on the minds of ‘the 
disciples of John, Have we not then, here, perfectly aennite 
historical marks whjch exelude everythiyg mythical? Does 
not the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians refer to such 
phenomena which everywhere accompanied the development 
of the Christian life? Docs not Paul appeal to such opera- 
tions of the Pheuma among the Galatian churches (Gal. iii, 
VOL. IL K 
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2, 5.) which distinguished the new creation of faith front the 

_ old jegal stand-point, and does he not recount, moreover, 
the durdpe which were efficacious among the Galatians? 
‘Wo well know, indeed, that the communication of the Spirit 
_contai»s more than this in itself, but still these marks are not . 
exclude '. Those phenomena, so far from belonging.to the 
department of the miythical, rather necessarily belong to the 
historical image of this memorable age.” . 

P.225, 1. 10, after “disposed” add “to boast.” 

P. 229, 1. 8, for “and it presented” read “and presented.” 

P. 234, 1. 11 from bottom, after “among tho Jews” add, 
“ Some persons might easily be induced to find in 1 Cor. x. 7, 
a confirmation of that view of the Christ-party. But how- 
“evcz they might be led by the similarity of the expression to 
refer this passage to the Christ-party and to make use of it 
acdording to this supposition, yet we must dispute the cor- 
rectness of such an application ; for evidently the ‘Teferenco 
here is not to a party like those who are named in*] Cor. i, 12, 
but only to the leaders of a certain clique «who maintained 
that they stood as preachers of the Gospel in a special rela- 

-tion to Christ, and wished to take the precedence of Paul;” 
those judatsing party-leaders who by their obtrusive urgency 
and intermeddling believed they could acquire greater repu- 
tation than the apostle’ for activity in the canse of the 
Gospel. But if such men boasted personally of their special 
connexion with Christ, it by no means followed that a party 
attaching itsolf to them might fecl justified in transferring 
to itself collectively what they claimed for themselves as 
individuals.” - ; 

Pp, 242, 1. 13, after “1 Cor. xv. 33” add, “ If this view be 
thought too venturesome, since in the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians no other distinct travo of a direct “combating 
with such a party can be-found, it only remains to be said, 
that there were certain per.ons oi rod Xpiarob of whom Paul, 

eknox.nsthing worse than that, instead of making common 
cause with all those whom they ought to have acknowledged 
ag members of theone body of Christ, made even their wish- 
ing to belong to Christ alone an affair of party, and so in- 
stead of putting an end to all party fecling by a reference to 
Christ, created o fourth party, which by its opposition to the ” 
other parties would be hurried unavoidably into much that 
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‘avis ‘one-sided and erroneous. -We'should find the first ap-- 

pearince’ of this kind in the fact, that the wishing to join 

themselves ‘to no party was made an affair of party. And 

thus by the reference to such a party, Paul might be in- 
+ ‘duced to say,—Was Christ divided? that they could Fhink of, 

talling themselves alone aftcr Christ, and dare appre riate to 

“themselves a namo,that belonged to all. In this way a 

better. explanation would -be obtained, how it is that no + 
- farthef distinct reforence to such a party occurs in his epistles.” 

P. 247,.1. 19, “ objact,” add, “ As Christianity taught yen 
to acknowledge that the realization of the kingdom of Gol in 
-humanity was its highest ofticc, that it was the highest good 
to which everything else was to be referred; so also it 
allowed marriage and the family constitution to be“Te 

_ garded as something on the whole belonging to the moral 
problem. of humanity and to the representation of the king- 
dom of God; but it also acknowledged cases, in virtue of a 
disposition that subordinated all other things to the king- 
dom of God, in which the’ individual. moral problem of 
.a life devoted to spreading the kingdom of God might in-, 
‘yolve an exception to the general problem, which is 
denoted by evrovyropdg ded mr Bacdeiay ray otpavev 
(Matt. xix. 12): 

P. 248, 1 20, “higher life,” @dd note, “ Gal. iti. 28, 
ov # dpcey xai Oru ev Xporg “lyoov. On the contrary, 
Aristotle says; Xeigov 4 yur rou dvdpdc, Magn. Ethie. i. 34, 
ed. Bekker, p- 194, 

P. 259, 1.12 from bottom, for “distinction” read “des- 
tination.” . 

P. 261, 1. 13, after “perfection” réad, “But in order 
rightly to understand what he says on jthis subject in con- 
nexion with this pariod of the development of God’s kingdom 
and with Paul's peculiar stand-po?at, and to form a correct — 
judgment according to the laws of Christian ethics, we must 
attend to the following considerations. The soul of—Past_ 
‘waa animated to an extraordinary degree with a glowing 
desire to carry to aH men quickly the ntossage of salvation. 
His single life, which allowed him to extend his ministry in 
all directions without delay and to gain his own livelihood 
without any hindrance, was an important means for thé 
execution of his plans. It constituted, in fact, aD edvouxiepog 
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dead. ray Baodhelay tay ovpardy, which the Lord had evidently 
designed: for him, As he was withheld by nothing it the 
publication of the Gospel, but lived wholly for the cause of 
the, Lord, it appeared to him the happiest condition; and 
looking . at it from the stand-point of his own peculiar 
endowments and vocation, he wished that all men could share 
this. glorious and happy life dedicated to the Lord. In 
addition to this, he had not yet found realized his idea of 
Christian wedlock in which man and wife are both afdicated 
to the Lord alone, and are. joined together in a life animated 
‘and sanctified by the ‘Spirit of the Lord. From this pro- 
ceeded what he says of tho obstacles presented by. the 
Inarried state for fulfilling the duties of the Christian ‘ife, 
He nas evidently in his eye not an union, such as ‘would corre- 
spond to the idea represented by himself in this epistle and 
in'tho Epistle to the Ephesians, in which both parties were as 
one in fellowship with the Lord and viewed and trpated every- 
thing in the light of this fellowship, but of a divided state of 
the soul between a regard to the Lord on the one hand, and 
‘to the world and the wedded associate on the other. And. 
thus what, he says of the injurious effects of marriage is. 
-derived from its want of correspondence to the Christian idea 
lof marriage, And he might so much the léés-think.’of' the 
extension of the kingdom of God by. the natural propagatiin 
-of the human race, since he expected the second advent- atid 
the end of the world as evonts near af haiid,—a view of 
things necessarily arising from the first stage of the idea 
ment of God's kingdom. But if he’was disposed on this side 
‘to tecotamend a, single life, it only fakes his pastoral wisdom 
and consideration more. remarkable in deeming it needful 
to limit this recommendation, and in warning against the 
injurious effects of a forced celibacy no* aided by peculiar 
endowments, amidst the tnxeatening contagion of moral cor- 
ruption in such a church as thé Corinthian, He placed 
“ys vesence,” de. - 3 . 
, P. 262, 1. 12, for “relation” read “relations.” 
* P. 263, 1. 21 from bottom, after “slave ? add, “ Moreover, 
fjoOar rH dovheiqg would bea very singular mode of expression, 
since the apostle might have said much more simply, ‘Re- 
‘tnain a slave.’ But the expression paddor xpijoae night ‘be 
very well used when speaking of an opportunity of obtaining 
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freadgm:; and if Paul wished to say that in case any one 
could sbtain his freedom ho should remain aslave, he would 
have suggested a more appropriate reason, for in what hé does 
say, we, find absolutely nothing that can serve.ds a con= 
firmation of it. The fact that the slave as a Christian shares 
true freedom with his fellow-Christians, and that he who: is 
free partakes in this bon¢-service of Christ with tne slave - 
who is a Christian, contains no reason why a slave, when his 
freedom is offered him, should not accept it. Nor can this 
be infer-od from v. 20, for in that nothing more is said than 
that :.0-one should arbitrarily withdraw frem the relations of 
Jife «1 which he finds kimself ; but it does not follow from this 
that when, an opportunity is presented by God of entering 
into more favourable earthly relations, a man is not to ems 
brace it, Such an cxhortation, without any further con-- 
_firmation of it, would be only an arbitrary dictation on Paul’s 
part. ° But if ho, said, “Whoever can be free, let him avail 
himself of the opportunity,’ . there was no occasion to 
support it by any further reason. He only guarded. bim- 
' (self against a misapprehension which might have arisen 
ie too broad an application of the principle he had laid 
ome ; ie 
. P, 266, 1. 1, after “made” add, “ But it is striking that in 
the Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians we can find no 
jntiniatioty that Timothy had visited them in the interval,— 
.nothing that relates to the manner in which he was received 
by the church. | This may be explained in “two ways ; each” 
has its difficulties, and we do not believe that complete ger- 
tainty can be arrived at. . 

«Jt might have happoned that Timothy had been prevented 
from coming to Corinth, and then Paul would be induced, as 
Timothy had returncd to him -vithout any news from the 
Corinthian churef; before his departure fren Ephesus, to 
fond Titus to Uorinth that he might operate on the minds ot 
"the converts there in a manner suitable to the impression 
made by his epistle, and bring back news of the sure. v» 
things among them, We must then assume that he sent no’, 
“fresh letter-hy this new messehger, or at least only sent with 

- him'a few lines as his credentials, since, having written so. full 
8 letger to the Corinthian church before, he thought it 
_ Unnecessary on the present occasion, In this way it can be 
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explained that we find in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians: 
no hint of an intervening epistle after that first.” -  * > 
"But ‘the second supposable case is this—that Timothy, 
actually came to Corinth, but communicated to the apostle. 
very sed and distressing accounts respecting the disposition: 
~ ofa pai of this church. In consequence, Paul was induced 
‘to send ‘Titus to Corinth with a sceond epistle referring to 
the octurrences in the Corinthian church, of which he had 
been informed by Timothy, and since enough had been, 
spoken of this intervening visit and of Timothy's reveption 
in this last epistle; no more was said on these pofnts in our 
second epistle, which was strictly speaking the third, and in 
all the fourth. In tho decision of this question all turns 
’ upon this point, whether tho often-mentioned writing in our. 
second epistle according to the marks notified in the 
reforred to, can bo what wo call tho First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, or whether we are obliged to.suppose another 
which would be that scout by Titus. Paul says at the 
beginning,” kc. =e : 

P. 267, 1. 19, after “1 Cor. iv. 8-19; vi. 73.9” add,, 
“Do not in fact’several severe passages occur in this epistle. 
which might have awakened in the heart of Paul,'so full of 

. fatherly lovo towards the cliurch,:the apprehension that .he 
had uttered something which-might wound them too deeply 3 
Is it not a striking agreement when in this epistlo so much 
‘is said of an individual on whom Paul had passed so severe a 
‘judgment, und exactly in our first epistle sucha case occurs 
affgcting such an individual? Will not this serve as a proof. 
that we are required to think of this yery epistle? This epistle 
was also well suited to-call forth in the Corinthians that gense 
of their criminality and that sorrow that ead to salvation, 
as Poul says of that epistle4n 2 Cor’ vii. 9, . 

“ Still, we fiust not tmst too much to this plausible 
appearance. Although the Case hero :mentioned seema to be 
the same with that which we find in the first epistle, yet on 
& closer examination of particulars, somo- important marks 
meet our notice which point to a difference. Paul guards 
himself, ii. 5, against the supposition that he felt personally. 

- injured. ‘ But if any hath caused grief? he says, ‘he hath: 
“not grieved me, but in part, that I may not ovempharge. 
you all” Ho therefore represents what had taken place “as- 
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not affecting himéelf personally, but rather as an injury done 
to the whole church. But in reference to that offender of whom 
we are informed in the first epistle, there was no reason what- — 
ever that he should so guard himself. In that whole affair 
there was absolutely nothing personal. If he took iso to 
heart, it would only reflect, credit on him from every “uarter. 
It manifested his fatherly care for the salvation of that indi- 
vidual and for the welfare of the whole “church. When, 
moreover, he ‘speaks of a pardon to be granted by himself 
and the church, thig certainly suits far better a wrong 
dono personally to the apostle in the exercise of his official 
power, than to a sin for which the divine forgiveness was to 
be chiefly sought, and not a forgiveness dependent on the 
will of a man.’ Paul, in speaking (vii. 8) of the wholes¢fhe 
effects of the epistle in question, reckons among them ¢y. 11) 
that an.opportunity was given to the church, of proving 
their complete freedom from blame in tho affair. But in the © 
caso of that offending porson no blame could attach to the 
church. excepting their having omitted to show their abhor- 
reneo of such conduct by excluding him from church- 
- communion. Ou the other hand, what is said would find its 
‘immediate application if the main point was, contumacious 
behaviour ofan individual against the apostle of a kind in 
which others might have appeared to take a share. Further, 
Paul says in v. 12, that he had written in this tone to them, 
“not for hig sake who did the wrong, nor, for his cause that 
had suffered wfong, but that they might have the opportunity 
’ of showing to one another their sincere attachment for him?* 





1 We know indeed that it can he explained by referring everything. 
to o readmission to chureh-communion ; but the striking part of the 
expression will not-in that wag be rendercd prominent; and the other 
explanation is far mom simple and natural. a 

4 Internal grounds do not render i@ necessary to depart from this 
objective and generally aceredited re®ding. Certainly the ztal of the 
church for Paul's authority would first of all be expressed among them- 
selves in their mutual behaviour towards ono another. This it wae wuycu 
Titus must first observe among them as the effect of Paul's epistle. 
But that Paul had cause to recognise this zeal s not assumed, but as 
genuine and sincere, may be inferred from the phrase “before God.” 
Thus this reading gives a very suitable sense. Also, what follows in 
verse 14 agrees very well with it, where Paul says that he was not 
ashamed of what he had boasted to Titus respecting the Corinthian 
Church, but that his boasting was found a trath. Paul had previously 
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That oxprossion dduéiy was in itself not suited to mark a” 
sin as such. And if he was speaking of ‘a vicious person ag 
such, the principal thing as far as regarded that person would 
be to lead him to repentance. He needed not to avoid the ~ 
appearance of being too zcalous in such a cause. No one, as 
we have said, could blame him for that: But every thing 
agrees very well with the supposition, that the case was one . 
in which Paul was ‘personally injured. Under such cireum- 
stances there was oecasion for guarding himself against’ the 
reproach that he had heen carricd away by personalTeelings. - 
And thus he could affirm, that he had been moved to write 
not from a desire to retaliate on the person who had done 
him wrong, nor from concern for his own honour or the 
honour of him on whom the wrong had been committed ; 
but he wished to give them an opportunity to clear them- 
selves of all share in this matter, and to evince theiy.zeal for 
his person and his apostolic authority. in 

“Tt remains to be noticed that the affair of that immoral 
person occupics only a very small part of that first epistle, 
and many other subjects are treated of far more fully. By 
what is said in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians of the 
letter in question, we shall be led to suppose that it related 
wholly or principally to that one affair. wnt Be 

“ If we compare all these marks with one another, we shall 
certainly be disposed to favour the second of the above- 
named suppositions, We shall be led to believe, that Timothy 
brought many painful and distressing accounts to the apostle, 
especially respecting the commotion excited by an individual 
who had acted contumaciously agsinst Paul and called in 
question his apostolic authority. On this account Paul sent 
Titus with.a letter to Corinth, in which he expressed himself 
very strofigly respecting that affair; so much so, that after 
Titus had set out, his fathcrly heart was seized with anxiety 
lest-he had written too harsuly, and been guilty of injustice 
petheohiurch.” : 

P. 271, 1. 2, “against the apostle,” add note. “As to the 


told Titus, who was perhaps afraid of the hostile tone of the excited 
church, that he knew they would hy no means make common cause with 
that person who had risen up so warmly against Paul's apostolic autho- 
rity; and so it proved. They vied with one another in zeal for the 
maintenance of his authority. 3 
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“<agsertion of Dr. Baur that all the details given in the Acts of 
* Pan!’s conflicts with Jewish exorcism and heathen magic, and 
of: the: popular tumult occasioned by the decline of the 
worship of Artemis, have no historical worth, but are only 
designed fabrications to please the imagination or to magnify 
‘Paul in comparison with Peter—such an assertion x e regard 
as completely baseless. Whoever indeed cannot for one” 
moment transport himself out of the narrow circle of that 
limited view of the world which belongs to the nineteenth 
century, must see everywhere, in the wonderful age of which 
‘we ave speaking, mythus or intentional fiction. But when 
Baur, in reference to Acts xix. 20, says, ‘What would such a 
Christianity be, but an exchange of one form of superstition 
for another? «And yot the author of the Acts can pass such 
@ judgment as this (xix. 20) upon it. Such a view is too 
uuworthy of the position of an apostle, and too much con- 
formed toa later period, to allow of our having any doubt 
about its origin ’—we reply, Certainly if nothing more 
had taken place for the spread of Christianity than the ex- 
“traordinary event recorded in that passage of the Acts, this 
-éould have rendered it no help. But those facts could not 
havo taken place if the Gospel had not previously been 
revealed as-the power of God in the hearts of mon. Paul, 
who met, the Jews that ‘ required a sign, with ‘ the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power, nevertheless made his” 
appeal that he had been accredited as an Apostle by onueia, 
répara and, dvvdperc, 2 Cor. xii, 12. According to the views 
‘of the apostles the two were to be combined ; the internal 
evidenco of the power xf God by the spiritual operation of. 
the published word, aud the accompanying external signs pre- 
senting themselves as visible marks of the former. But it 
belongs to the mefhod of these most ancient Christian records, 
that the internal operations are only briefly indicated or 
-presupposed instead of being described at length, while on the 
contrary whatever could be an object of outward obsepuation. 
ia given morg in detail.” 
P. 272, 1, 19 from bottom, for “ usions” read “ allusions.” 
P.-275, 1. 1, for “ Rut” read “ But.” ; 
P. 276, 1. 3 from bottom, note, after “ wickedness” add, 
(4th edition,) “ As I must here: re-affirm the view I have 
Defore taken, I must also state that I find no gtound for the 


ten 
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complaint made by Riickert, with whom Baur agrees, against 
Paul, although 1 must admit the right to such a free judg- 
ment even on an apostle, and can find in it nothing un- 
christian, Neither can I here discern that excessive warmth 
of teniper, which never does good, nor afterwards the return 
to mode.ation and prudence at the cost of truthfulness, in 
order as far as possible to repair the damage done by the 
former, even if I admit as settled the disputed point that the 
reference here is to the same case as in 1 Cor. v. 3. I discern 
in this latter passage nothing but genuine apostorte. zeal 
against sin which could bo held back by no considerations, 
and which even the unfavourable issue could not prove to be 
wrong; for what is right remains so, independently .of the 
consequences, which depend on the wills of men and on cir- 
cumstances.” 2 


' Pp, 276, L 18, for “he todk advantage of this arrangement 


to excuse a sense,” ce. read, “ they took advantage of this 
arrangement to accuse him of a sense,” &e. 

P. 378, 1. 18 from bottom, after “ to the glory of God” add, 
« Sine his judaizing opponents, with’ whom arrogance stood 
in tho place of power (2 Cor. xi. 21), in whose sight he would 
willingly appear as deficiont in what they regarded as strength, 
and who could not understand the divine powor in earthen 
vessels—charged him with threatening to do more than he 
was able to ‘perform, he expressed himself with confidence 
against them; that he would prove himself to be a genuine 
apostle in the fulfilment of his. threatenings, and in the 
punishment of the bad. He only wished that he might have 
no opportunity of proving this, but- that everything wrong 
in the church might be set right before he came, and thus 
ng occasion be left of administering punishment. He would 
gladly then be regarded as an incapable or not genuine 
apostle by the non-fulfilment of his threatenings, provided 
y “the Corinthians showed themselves to be approved 
“ans, for all the power granted to him was only for the 
+ truth and not against it. 2 Cor. xiii. 6, 8"! 


* 1 Baur, proceeding on the assumption. that the same affiiir is referred 
to in 2 Cor. ii. as in 1 Cor. v., and that Paul in his first epistle threatened 
than he had power to accomplish, concludes thus, (p. 329,) “ This 
ssaze containg a not unimportant criterion for judging of the alleged 
miracles of the apostles. The apostles had certainly the consciousness 
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1 P. 281, 1. 9, “nation,” add note, “This is contrary to 
Baur, p. 117 ; nor is it set aside by. what he says in his 
Paulus, p. 378. While he asserts, that ‘the Jews living in 
Rome were regarded ‘by him no longer,as Jews, but as 
Romans,’ he adds, ‘so much the more if what I am far 
from denying, there were Gentile Christiais amon them,’ 
But it must be admitted, that Paul when he wrote the epistle 
thought particularly“either of the one or the other. A quite 
different class of references must have suggested themselves 
to the —postle, if he wrote to a church of which the most 
influential’ part were Jews, from ‘those he would have employed 
in writing to a church consisting mainly of Gentiles. Thore- 
fore the argument against Baur’s position is not weakencd by 
the addition he has here made to it.” : 

P. 287, 1.19, for “Let such a one” read “ Let not such 


a one: “ 

P, 297, 1. 18 from bottom, afer “marks” add, “ Baur, 
indeed, (p..181,) finds the, mark of a later period in the 
circumstance that Paul allowed only the presbyters to come 


of miraculous power in themselves, and in this consciousness they could 
regard very distinguished effects of their agency, operations of a power- 
ful energy, a3 onueia, répara and Buvduers. But as at that time in a 
definite case, in which this (consciousness) was so distinctly expressed, 
amimele, strictly so called, was far cnough from taking place, just ag 
tittle will this have happened ot any other time.” We perceive that 
Dr. Baur from the stand-point of his consequential philosophy must so 
judge respecting everything distinguished as-a miracle, since this atand- 
point excludes .2 priort tho recognition of anything supernatural 
whatever. But we cannot consider the premises here advancéd, and the 
conclusion drawn from them, ascorrect. For even if we grant the disputed 
point, the identity of the twosaBes, still it will not be evident that Paul 
ascribed to himself a power which he could not exercise, for he expressly 
reprosents as his object, 1 Cor. v. 5, to awaken to repentance the person 
whom the judgment was intended to affeut, that through bodily suffering 
he might obtain spirijnal health. Now, if that offeyder had alread, 
&iven signs of repentance, the fulfilment of such a judgment must 
course fail, as Paul in the passage quéted tells us that he woald gladly | 
for the good of tho church appcar as one who,threatened in vain, 
Lastly, there appears no good reason for placing the extraor®™m7,— 
operation in qyestion under @he same category as other miracles. 

hrist himself did not, perform miracles of @dgment, and in no 
passage has he given such power to the apostles, as is the case with the 
other miracles, to the accomplishment of which Paul refers in bis 
epistles ag indisputable. Xnd his language here is more credible in 
proportion as such outward miracles appeared little in his eyes in com- 
parison with an internal miracle. 1 Cor. i, 22, 28 p ii. 4.” 
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ag representatives of the churches ; but we cannot allow 
correctness of this opinion, Without something of the late 
hierarchical. tendency, they could not so be regarded.” And 
since he could ngt arrange for all to come, was it not inost 
natural that he should choose thase, especially since they had 
to watchsover the whole of the churches? And that this office 
was assigned by Paul to the presbjters is evident from-those 
ppistlos of which the genuincness is admitted by Baur him- 
self; from the idea of xvBeprijorg, 1 Cor. xii. 28 3 of mpocic-. 
téperoc, Rom. xii. 8; from what Phul says in 1 Gor. xvi. 
15, 16, respecting the relation of the churches to those who 
have to fill ecclesiastical offices ; in whfch words might be also 
found from Baur’s point of view’ tho marks of a later age.” *” 
P. 297, 1. 3 from bottom, after “ more decided tone” add, 
“We do not sce how Baur can infer from the passages of 
Paul's epistles, in which ho speaks with sanguine hopes 
of the consequences to bee expected from his jotifney to 
Jerusalem, that ‘Paul could not at that time haveeso spoken. 
Who can calculate the alternations of feeling in a human 
soul? Especiatly docs it’make a difference whether he wrote 
his epistle several months before, (and yet he anticipated éven, 
then’ the dangers that awaited him, Rom, xv. 31, a passage 
indeed not admitted as genuine by Baur,) or if he gave this 
‘parting address, as .he was going to meet the expected elid of: 
his journey after he had received many prophetic wernings.” 
- P, 298, 1 6, “gain many adherents,” (note.) It is po’- 
sible, that v. 30 may refer to the presbyters personally, and 
“the words may be so understood that the false teachers would 
proceed from their own body ; butesince the presbyters appear 
as representatives of the churches, it is not necessary to make 
the reference so confined. It may be properly taken in 
a more general sense, that also texzhers would not only’ find 
éntrance into the churches from other placos, but also proceed 
; from among these churches *hemselves. z 
P, 301, 1. 20, “concurred,” add a fresh paragraph :-—“ The 
reception which Paul met with ajJerusalem must have been 
different according,to the various materials of the Christian 
church, which at that place was mixed with Jews. We must 
here suppose the transition from Jydaism to Christianity, ; 
‘in manifold gradations, though all the members, notwith- 
standing the gregtest differences on other points, were bomid 
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fo, ond ‘atidther’ by the common faith that Jesus was the’ 
Messiah. ‘The most important point of difference, which, as 
ye shall see, lasted to later times, was this,—those who, along 
with their faith in Jesus as the Messiah, still held fast to the 
Jewish stand-point, but at the same time acknowledged thefree 
development of Christianity among the heathen, on whose _ 
privileges they impgsed no restraints ; on the “other side were 
those who were never disposed to consider the uncircumcised 
:who did not observe the Mosaic Law, as equal partakers with 
‘thémseives of the kingdom of God. We can hardly -be 
surprised at this, when we recollect that the number of 
believing Jews is*reckoned in Acts xxi. 20 as amounting to 
many myriads, though this is not to be regarded as an exact 
-enumeration, and those who came up to the feast from other 
must be taken into account. But we cannot venture 
to drew an inference from the small number of Christians 
‘among’ the Jews in the third century, respecting the relativo, 
‘proportions ‘at this period. The powerful impression of, 
Christ’s appearance operated on many ; and whatever among: 
the body of the people was opposed to faith in him, the con~ 
trariety that was consciously felt between the spirit of Christ 
and their carnal viows, now vanished, since they could depict 
a. Messiah according to their mind, in him whose personal 
“image no longor stood before their eyes ; and what they had 
been wont to expect from the Messiah, they transferred to 
, Christ, whose speedy return they anticipated to found his 
_kingdom in “the world. Among many of this class nothing 
“was to be ‘found: peculiarly Christian, and they distinguisfied: 
themselves front other Jews only by acknowledging Jesus a8, 
the Messiah. Hence, the spiritual superiors of the people 
‘gave themselves no’ further concern about such a Christianity;° 
-and allowed it tp remain undisturbed. But it was quite 
natural that such pcople, whcn their Messianic expectations 
Were not fulfilled, should apostecize altogether from the faith. - 
* Those who were more thoroughly imbued with the spixit 
‘of the Gospel, the more ealightencd amtong the Jewish Chris- 
“tiang, received Pauk with Christian brotlrly love.” * 


+” In'feference, also, -to this part of the history we must maintain the 
fame view which has hitherto approved itself to us in making use of 
; the Acta; namely, that the difficulties it presents in attempting to 
obtain an historical representation from it, do not proceed from 
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_P. 303, 1 13, after “from the law” add, “It is indedd> 


true, that when once this was generally acknowledged, thit 
circumcision was of no avail for obtaining a part in God’s 
kingdom, it would sooner or later fall into disuse. But 
in that principle all the apostles Agreed, as appears from what 
has been said above, even had we not made use of the 
accounts in the Acts. According to the principle in which 
both parties were unanimous, the two different forms of the 
eburch among Jews and Gentiles, founded on a natural and 
national distinction that arose from the process of, Historical 
evelopment, existed for some time side by side. As the 


apostles among the Jews acknowledged the’ free agency. of the - 


Holy Spirit among the Gentiles, and allowed the churches 
founded among them to be formed in their own way, 50 Paul 
also allowed the church among the Jews to develop itself 
freely in their way. In the natural historical precess of 
development no viclent encroachments were made on either 
side, And why could not both peculiar ecclesiastical forms 
exist together for a length of time, though the distinction 
-must be obliterated by the progressive development of the 
churoh ?. : 

“ Without departing from the principles of strict trathful- 


ness, Paul could xepel those charges to which we have referred, - 


for ho was very far from wishing to anticipate in an arbi 
manner the historical development; it was with him an 
avowed principle that every man should abide in those rela- 
tions which belonged to him when tho call of Christianity 
reached him, and not wilfully renounce them. ‘He was far 
-from that hatred against Judaism, amd the ancient theocratic 
people, of which his violent opponents accused him. On the 
‘principles which he avowed jn his epistles, according to which, 
to the Jews he became a Jew, as to the Gentiles a Gentile, and 
weak to “tho weak, he declared himself equally ready to do 

» what James proposed,”! ce. 

—— 
any designed object on’ the part of the author, but on the contrary, 
from the want of ppagmatism, (i. ¢ a clear exhibition of causes 
and consequences,) the rude collocation of facts, so that the narrator: 


never placed himself on the stand-point of other’ persons; to answer 


questions which must occur to them in order to explain the connexion 


of the facts. Hence we are obliged to supply many things by historical- 


combination before we can obtain an intelligible history. 


* We must not interpret too rigidly the words of James when-he 
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. P. 307, 1. 10, “containing truth,” (note.) Thé manner 
in which Paul here comes before us in the Acts, corresponds 
niost exactly to his character, as we learn it from his epistles, 
combining a warmth of temperament with a sagacity which 

_ knew how to turn every cixcumstance to the best account. A 
later writer, attempting to fabricate a story, would not have 
represented Paul as speaking in the way mentioned in 
Acts xiii. 3. . : 

P. 307, 1 12, “corrected himself,” (note.) We need not 
be perpicsed'with tha jew in Acts xxiii, 5. The very tum 
of the expression shows us that Paul in his momentary eni-, 
barrassment, and tegretting his intemperate language, only 
gought to make an excuse, and the words, as the bystanders 
would be aware, are not to be taken too stringently. 

P. 307, 1 16, “himself of that means,” (note.) Everything 
here is. pxactly to the life. To fabricate this would require * 
a talent for description different from yhat the author of the 
Acts possessed, Paul might have had In his thoughts another 
line of defence ;* but after he had allowed himself to be carried 
away by his warmth, and returned from the digression, he 
chose this prudential method in order to give a favourable, 
turn to his cause. 

. P. 307, 1-15 from bottom, “himself belonged,” (note.) 
Baur thinks that this representation of the transaction as 
we tako it from the Acts, must be regarded as unhistorical 
throughout. It is an entire distortion of the question in dis- 

ute which Faul, here allows himself, and inconsistent with 

is love of truth ; and the dispute thus called forth between 

the Pharisees and Sadeacees is something altogether im- 
probable. “Parties who differed from one another on such 
essential points, but whg nevertheless so frequently met in 
society, and were ynited in the sume official body, must have 
80 long exhausted themsclves ryspeeting their puinfs of dif- 
ference, that it was impossible tucy could, on every occasion, 
make them afresh the subjects of the most violent dismnts, 
desires Paul (Atte xxi. 24) by that act to prove that he also lived in the 
observance of the Jaw; ‘ve obtain their correct. meaning by contrasting 
them with*ghe charge made by the Jews. ‘he stand-point on which 
- Paul to the &opo: became an tvopos, was indecd different from that of 
James, and we know not whether James and Paul referred particularly 
‘to the special difference existing bctwecn themselves. There are many 
differences on which it is better to be silent, than to express our opinion. 
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least of all in such a case, in which, as in the one before us; the,- 
eosily detected stratagem of an opponent would be made usd of 
in the dispute to his own disadvantage.” As to the first point,” 
I do not see why Paul, setting out from his own subjective. 
train of thought, could not brirg forward that side of the? 
controversy from which his own cause ;must appear in a 
favourable light to a majority of his judges, while he kept in 
the background the other points in dispute. It was not a 
false connexion, but one perfectly corresponding to ‘the truth, 
according to his convictions. Ever since he had-testified: 
_tmong the Gentiles of Jesus the Risen One as the foundation 
of the whole Gospel, he had been the object’ of the most vio- 
lent attaéks of the Jews, This faith involved everything 
clse that belonged to this controversy. Whether tho hope 
of a resurrection to eternal life would be fulfilled, depended on 
tho questicn whether Jesus was the Messiah, and whether he 
had really risen, Paul was conscious that he testificd of the, 
reality of all the hopc8 of the pious under the Old Covenant, 
and that he was a truly orthodox Jew. This.he asserted with 
unwavering conviction. This was a line of conduct by which 
he occupied the stand-point of his opponents, and obliged them 
to acknowledge what he maintained to be true—a method 
which perfectly suited Paul's rhetoric and dialectic, ee 
As to the second point, we know indeed that the Sad- 
ducees gladly retired from public offices, and wherever they 
occupicd them, felt obliged, from regard to popular opinion, to 
accommodate themselves to the maxims of -the Pharisees, 
(Hposxwpotae vig 6 Papisaiog Eyer, bed 7d py UAAWE avEKrovg 
yevréatar roig wAHOeo. Joseph. Antiq. xvili. c. 1,§4.) But 
the warmth of party fecling could easily gain the ascendenoy 
over cold-blooded politics, and the forcibly restrained enmity 
between the two parties ‘vould readily break out again on 
many oecasiows. It might very possibly“happen that owing 
to the quite tumultuary m*nner in which matters had been’ 
carried on against Paul, the leaders of the people had not yet 
learned what was the corpus delicti in his case ; and since the 
Pharisees had always heard him assert_that Jusus the Risen 
One had appeared to him, they fixed their attentign on that: 
one point, because their controversy with the “Sadducees; 
which to them was far more important, became the subject; 
‘of discussion, : 
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P..321, 1.6, “corrupted the simple el,” (note.) “Bair 
and Schwegler aro disposed to find pir aes beri the 
marks of a post-apostolic age, and make use of the smaller 
Paulinian epistles, in order ¢o support the fabrication of a 
peculiar post-apostolic literature : we maintain, on ‘the con- 
trary, that exactly such migturcs of the religious spirit, as we 
here find them, serve to elucidate the transition from the Pauline 
to the succceding age. The course of historical development, 
would allgw us to asstme such Jinks, even if unquestionable 

_ recordg-had not borne @vidence of their existence.” 

P. 326, 1, 15, “by communion with Christ alone,” (note.) 
“The arbitrary manner in which Baur and Schwegler attempt 
to prove the gnostic clement in this epistle, and in the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Philippians, requires no refutation, N. ° 

one who is not entangled in a fixed delusion, can: think of 
finding ihethe use of the word mAjjpwya in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians, a reference to the gnostic doctrine 
ofa Pleroma, The use.of this word in these epistles is most 
naturally accounted for, from the peculiar Pauline circle of 
ideas, of which the germ lies at the basis of the other Pauline 
epistles, but here appears more fully expanded, as belonging 
to, this stage of his doctrinal development. We shall have 
“more to say fespectin& it in the second section relating to 
doctrine, and shall then enter more fully into the refutation of 
the asserted difference of doctrine between this and the earlier - 
epistles of Paul, How far is the pure, practical spirit in the 
Epistle to the Colossians from everything gnostic! Where, . 
in the second century, could the mental tendency be-found 
from which such an episffe could proceed? where was the 
‘man who could write such an cpistle ? According to the 
whimsical notion of the cfiticism jut now in vogue, the most 
powerful minds, wh@ were capable of the greatest things, 
existed in that age ; and yct theirgiames and persons are lost 
in profound obscurity. But as error and truth go together in 
‘the developing processes of history, and mutually check aid” 
moflify one another, so the springing up ofysccts at the close * 
ofthe Pauline age, and the later stage in the impress of the 
apostolic doctrine, constitute a middle link presupposed by the 
formation of the gnosis in the second century. The criticism 
Which wo combat, passes over this middle link by an unhis- 
- torical hysteron-proteron.” 
YOu. 1. . L 
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“P, 329,1. 8, “and not an imitation ‘by another hand,” 
(note) “I will here*notice some of the doubts that have 
heen xaised im recent times against the genuineness of this : 
Epistle to the Ephesians; thosq, T mean, which could strike 
50 able a critic as De Wetto, a man distinguished by so much 


- Jove for truth, and so disposcd to meceive it. The collocation 


of apostles and prophets in ch. ii. 20 pid. 5; iv. 11, must be © 
wn-apostolical. It is true such a phrase does not elsewhere 
oceur in the Pauline epistles, but it is not on that, account 
to bo set down as something un-Pauline, or foreign to the 
Pauline age. In ch. iv. 11, the apostles so calléd in a stricter 
sense are brought forward—aftcr them more are named who 
published the Gospel in a wide circle, whose activity was not 
confined to one congregation—the common missionaries, the _ 
evangelists corresponding to what the tddexador were for 
single congregations, and those in whom the creativeselement 
of immediate spiritunl excitement predominated, who reccived 
by special revelations disclosures respecting Christian truth, 
jn whom the power of inspiration appeared’ especially in dis- 
course, who as teachers stood nearest to the apostles in origi- 
nality, the prophets. ‘Tat there were such prophets who as 
missionaries stood by the side of the apostles, is testified by 
the ‘Acts, and apart from that, by the hame of “Barnabas, and 
1 Cor. xii. 28. A later writer would not have bepn induced 
to place together in this manner apostles and prophets; for 
this position of the prophets was foreign to a later period, Of 
the Montanist body of prophets, to whom Baur and Schwegler 
allude, there is no trace in this epistle ; and indeed, generally, 
wo should regard it as the moxt flagrant anachronism to 
pretend to find anything Montanist in this epistle. In the 
manner of distinguishingdsctween élfe zotpévec and éddoxador, 
we also recognise something which belomgs only to this age ; 
(compare the disti netion ob ieaaaehos and KoPeprhoetc, 1 Cor, 
xii. 28; the distinetioy of GSdexew and xpoieracBa, Rom. 
Si.°7, 8.) But Baur thinks that he has discovered in the 
whole passage angidea foreign to Paul, of a progressive deve- 
lopment of the church, the representation of an approaching 
more perfecp age of ecelesiastical development, which certainly 
would not be im harmony with the expectation of the speedy 
second advent of Christ.’ But this passage contains nothing 
of the kind ; Paul speaks only of the church of that age in 
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‘ which he wrote the epistle, and marks its development ‘from 
its vpredrye to its rededrne, a perfectia Pauline idea, which 
‘is found in the universally acknowledged genuine Pauline 
gpistles, We aro at a loss to conceive how any one could 
think of finding here the Montanist idea of successive stages 
in the growth of the church. De Wette morcover maintains 

. that the mention of the doctrine of Justification in ch. ii, 
8—10, is hardly in accordance with the apostle’s doctrinal. 
theology. But this I cannot perceive. On the contrary, I. 
recognishothing but what is most truly Pauline. Although: 
Paul is not writing to those ig whom he would prosuppose a 
disposition to confide in tho merits of tho epya vopav, not to 
those who wero formerly Jews, yet he had reason to bring — 
forward the universal and to him ever-present truth, that, in 
their being called to Christianity, all of them, without dis- 
tinction, were indebted for everything to grace alone; the few 
who had hitherto. led a more moral life, as well as the ieic 
rity who had been sunk in vice. Compare 1 Cor. i:.29, 30, 
“In. this. passage ‘he was obliged thus to express himself on 
‘account of the contrast, since he wished to lay a stress upon 
the point. The new creation, previous to which they could 
accomplish nothing good, and to which they owed everything, 
Toust necessarily manifest itself by Zeya ayaé. In the next 
place Do Wette notices tho arbitrary application of the passage 
in Ps. Ixvitl, It is indeed a freo application, but yet spirited 
and not.forced. In that passage Jehovah is represented as a 
victorious leadér, bringing his enemies ‘in triumph to the 
heights-of Zion, to whom his conquered foes do homage by the 
presentation of wifts, Thieis applied to the manner in which 
Christ ascended to heaven after overcoming the powers that 
opposed the kingdom of Gag. But inaccordance with his object 
the apostle represenig the gifts received as impayted. , As the 
communication of the Holy Spirit to believers is an evidence 
of. the victory over the kingdom*of darkness; so the special 
 oharisms- are marked as tho gifts of victory belonging to’ the 
glorified Christ Examples of such a free use of Old Testa- 
ment passages are to*be found elsewhere if Paul’s writings ; 
compare Rom. x. 6, &c. The quotation in ch. v. 14, is certainly 

, & problem to be explained, but we are not authorized to 
employ it in casting suspicion on the genuineness of the 
epistle, The appeal in ch. iii, 3, to. what ho said before, ig 
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* certainly somewhat singular, and we can point out nothing 
similar in Paul. Bu®' the singularity is softened when we 
recollect that this is a circular epistle which was intended for’ 
several churches to whom Paul yas personally unknows, afi 
that what is said relates to the great novel idea of the oné 
church of God, to be formed from @ews and Gentiles, by faith 
in the Redeemer, an idea which was first set by Paul in the 
clearest light. The passage in ch. vi. 2, 3, is also remark- 
uble; but if the apostle, expressing the precept in, the Old 
‘Testament form," has, added a sign, tn order to mark its 
importance, which is affixed te this precept from the Old 
Testament. stand-point, it appears to me to he at least no 
decisive mark against the genuineness of the epistle. In 
eb. iv. 28, I can find nothing so very strange in such a con- 
nexion ; #He who hitherto, through idleness, has been led to 
steal from others, must labour as a Christian, not onky that he 
may honestly gain his own livelihood, but in order to be able 
to show'kindness to others. Let him who has hitherto seized - 
on the property of others be changed into ong who even main- 
tains others in need by the produce of his own labour.” The 
comparison of marriago with the relation of the church to 
Christ, ch. v. 23, appears to mo, though not occurring clse- 
where in Paul’s writings, as perfectly consonant ‘vith Christian 
ideas, and by no means un-Pauline. 4 

P. 331, 1.3, after “them,” add, “Everything in this epistle, 
the stato of mind with which the writer coptemplates im- 
pending death, the manner in which he judges of himself, his 
pathetic exhortations to the church, all bear the inimitable 
impress of Paul. A later writer aftempting to forge a letter 
in his name, would not have expressed himself with that 
apparent uncertainty in reference te his future lot, iii, 11, 12."' 

1 In the sevére language against the judaPing proselyte-makers, 
(Phil. iii. 2, 3,) TL cannot with§Banr find anything un-Pauline. The 
predicate «ives as a designation of shameless men is not at all extraor- 
dinary. It perfectly comports with the indignation of Paul against 
those persons who would mistead Christians, and turn, them aside from 


seeking salvation, thet he should term the mere outward circumcision 
a kararouh, a3 in Gal. y. 12; it is also altogether Pauline when Chris- 


tians are termed “ the true circumcision who worship God in the spirit,” 
Rom. ii. 29. It is also by no means far-fetched, but very naturaily con- 
nected, when Taul, who had to fight far and near with these judaizers, 
. yg pee bie nen pvaninie to what was the only elory of these. 
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P. 339, last line, add, “ As to the two'other pastoral letters, 
I will not deny that along with the impression of the genuina 
Pauline, and of what is against their composition at a later | 
period, some things are to be found which might excite a 
doubt even in the mind of 4 critic not ill-disposed, but which 
will Tead us to consider fhe very peculiay relation by which 
these epistles are distinguished from all the rest of Paul’s.” 
P. 342,112 from'bottom, “in Crete and in Ephesus,” (note.) 
. “T cannot, with De Wette, consider it so extraordinary that 
80 muclfis said respeating fulso doctrines in the new churches, 
nor that Paul deemed it necessary to direct the attention of 
Titus to the fret, who, from long observation, must have been: 
well aware of the danger. The fermenting process in the 
development of Christianity at that time might easily extend 
its influence from one district to another, as soon as Chris- 
tianity had found its entrance into men’s minds, and hence, from 
the first; Chri§tianity was threatened hy dangordus disturbing 
forces. Along with the seeds of Christianity these foreign ele- 
“ments might spread from Asia Minor, or Achaia, to Crete. For’ 
a considerable time the seeds of Christianity might have been 
scattered before there had been the means of organizing a 
church. Paul felt himself compelled to warn Titus of the danger, 
of which he Jad gained information in Crete itself, and from 
other quarters. The defects ,in the character of the people 
appew'ed “to him to render great circumspection necessary ; 
these defects are noticed by*Polybius, (vi. 46, § 3:) Ka®éAov 
8 4 mept rijv tloypoxeBlaay cai wreoveElay rpdmoe obrwe exe 
degreo, but counted them all as nothing in order to seck his righteous- 
ness in Christ, which is follewed by that glorious passage, iii. 9—15, 
which breathes entirely the spirit of Paul. ,That in i. 1, the deacons 
immediately succeed the bishops, is a mark whieh teatifies against a tinte, 
only somewhat later, in whicls bishops and presbyters already began to 
bo distinguished. Byg the name of Clement (iv. 3) yeminds Dr. Baur 
at once of his hobby-horse, the Clomentinesand calls up by the asso- 
ciation of ideas Peter, Simon Magu#the Gnostics, and many more of 
whom no one else would have thought of mecting in this epistie. What 
allusions indeed may not be found, when (ii, 4, 7) one is led to’ think 
of tlie Valentingan Sophia, which would penetrate into the essence of 
Bythos, and sink down into Chaos, and when Ci¥ist is thought to form 
acontrast to it? or when Schwogler considers Euodias to be a symbol 
of the Jewish-Christian party, and Syniyche a symbol of the Gentile 
Christians, and would find under the phrase o#fuvyos yvfows the apostle 


Peter (with reference to the Clementines) as one on the conciliatory 
stand-point 3 
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+ ywpuiZer rap’ avroit, Sere apd pdvore Kenraceior rv drdvrws 
dvOparuy pndey aloxpov vouiZeoBar xépdoc’ and § 5, Otre. car’ 
lav #0n Bokudrepa Konracwy evpor. ree dy. Paul robably 
had these national vices in his mind when he laid ve the 
qualifications that were necessary’ for the office of presbyter.” 

. P. 357, 1 21, “and an erroneoys application of it,” add, 
“We can certainly well imagine, that James, who had advanced 
. in gradual development from the Law to the Gospel as the 

"fulfilling of the Law—who, remaining on his Jewish stand- 
point, by faith in Jesus as the Lord and Saviour, tl Author 
of the new divine life, continually spiritualized and glorified 

‘this stand-point more and more,—might from such a course 
of- development, misunderstand the Pauline doctrinal type 
which had been formed under an opposite course of develop- 
ment. We can suppose, that when he met such a mode 
of ‘expression, ho might fecl it his duty to combate#, since 
practically irjurious consequences appeared to flow from it. 

, We can suppose that he knew not how to separate the correct 
understanding and the misunderstanding from one another; 
since to him tho whole mode of contemplating the subject 
was quite foreign. Thus James might have attacked Paul, 
though both were bound together by the Spirit of Christ.” 

P. 358, 1. 21, “which left tho disposition unchanged,” (note:) 
“Baur’s authoritative decision (p. 686) ‘that this is g perfectly 
untenable self-contradictory ideg,’ cannot at all move me. 
That the idea of the opus operatum, aggording to the original 
and common meaning of the phrase, can ‘only denote some: 

* thing outward, [am wellaware ; but a word may be used in a 
sense besides the common,—in an ismmproper and metaphorical 
sense. So I have used the word here, which I was perfectly 
justified in doing, to dengto a superficial holding for true, 
which remaing as something outward tothe soul, without 
affecting the dispositidh or the heart. It is the same making 
an outward thing of religion“which places its essence either in 
ceremonial observances, or in such a faith. Both spring from 
the same root. The proof he adduccs in p. 547, only serves 
to confirm my asseftion. Certainly there was also among the ‘ 
Jews a false theory, which attributed an unfounded value to.a 
dead faith in the one God in opposition to idolatry, and made 
this a support of moral inactivity. This Jewish notion of! 

‘mlorig need only be applied to the new object, Jesus the 
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a certain tendency, should thereby bo induced so to express 
himself as if hé meant’ another tendency which agrees only 
aocidentally with this in the mode of expression—of that there 


+ Messiah. _ But that a person expressing his apposition to 


is not a single example in history.” 
»-B, 360, 1. 10, begin a Rew paragraph thus :—“ We do not 
Wish to deny that cven in churches composed ,of Sewish 
.Ohristians, and of Jewish-Christian viows, there. might be 
Andividuals who had been influenced by the Pauline doctrine ; 
“gnd'we grant that it is possible, that James, ‘by what hé had 
heard of the expressions of individuals who had been thus in- 
fluenced, had een induced to combat such a tendency in his 
epistle, .And we should be disposed thus to account for the 
existence of the epistlo, if it could be proved thut it was. 
directed against various theoretical and practical errors gpring- 
ing out, gf different roots. But this was not the case. It is . 
evident from what has been said, that all the -evil which is 
. combated in thiyepistle must be referred to one root, that of: 
the common Jewish mind which had-received the belief in Jesus: * 
98 the Messiah. Hence we shall be induced, if it be possible, to 
regard the individual error, not. as something isolated, as we 
must if we deduced it from the Pauline element,’ but rather 
* as connected with that common fundamental tendency. 

“But further, we must here consider the position df James 
in relatioh to Paul. If we belioved ourselves justified in 
admitting an open contraricty“between them, we might sup- 
pose that Jarhgs, in consequence of his peculiar course of 
development, was incapable of entering into the peculiar 
Pauline form of dectrinesand had combated it as a miscon- 
ception that stood opposed to hin. But we have shown that we 
carl by no means be Jed to presuppose such a hostile relation, 
between James ang Paul’: although there was a party named 
after the former apostle who sct themselves in opposition to 
Paul, as indeed there was a Paulfnc party who formed them- 
selves into an opposition not sauctioned by Paul himself. Ac- 
cording. to this supposition we cannot admit that James 
combated either theedoctrince of Paul its@lf, or a misunder- 
stood version and application of it, without, at the same time, 
distinguishing the correct view of it, and guarding himself 
against the appearance of contradicting the Apostle Paul, 


fepaitialle sinne this. ennoaraurs sniaht aA. ohetlo ited Giri. 
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Jewish-Christian churches; or we rust take. the matter thus, 
‘that James had controverted that dogmatic phraseology without 
being aware of its connexion with Paul's system, which we 
cganot, corisider as in the least degree probable. : ” 
. “{bus far we have taken for granted that this epistle was 
‘the production of him who is named in it as its author, But, 
very wecently this has been disputed both on external and 
internal grpunds.'” Several weighty authorities have favoured 
the opinion that: this epistle was forged in James’s name, in 
order to promote a certain class of rejigious opiniems, The 
design might have been to counterwork the Pauline doctrine 
of Justification, to set the authority of James against. Paul, 
and this design might well suit the one-sided tendency of a 
, Jewish-Christian, &....... : ‘ 
“Others are disposed to find out in_this epistle a refined 
Ebionitism, in which the Jewish element had lost mugh of its 
original coarseness, although the practical basis which dis- 
tinguished this stand-point from the Pauliye, remained: the 
, fame. The origination of this epistle at @ later period ja 
indicated by. the influences which the Pauline spirit had 
glready exerted on the elements that were opposed to it, 
Thus the softened Judaism, which could not altogether escape 
the influence of the Pauline ideas, must contaip the, certain 
imark of  Jater, more advdnced Christian . development. 
In our inquiries on this subject, all depends orf how 
. view the relation of Christ to the developing process of Chris- 
tianity. If persons regard Christ only as the ¢ndividual who 
gave the impulse to a new development, which, through \a 
Paul, and the spirit exhibited in ghe Gagpel of John, was . 
carried forward beyond his personal’ efforts, to them such 
a view may commend itself. And ‘so James may appeal aa 
the rigid Ebionite, who cofild not fossibly have written such 
an epistle, and so it may appear necessar¥ to inyent such an 
intermediate step for the Mbionitism, softened and spiritu- 








jy? The external grounds against the genuineness of thisepistle, though 
“the Peschito is in favour of it, would have greater weight if the doubts 
that arose in the first@entury a3 to acknowledging thisepistle might not. 
be so easily explained from its spreading among Jewish-Christian 
churehes (a cireumstance suited to excite in many minds a prejudice, 
against it) an argument against Paul’s doctrine which it was believed to 
«ontain, to which -must be added the indistinct designation. of. the 
_ Suthor at the head of the epistle. 2 
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alized by the sggressive influence of the movement set a-going 
by Paul. To us the relation of Christ to Christianity appears 
quite different, since we must regard the revelation through 
Christ as the original and erfect one, from which the whole 


- developing process of the apostolic doctrine is to be deduced. 
“We shall refer the elomants akin to the Pauline doctrine in 


James, not to Paul, but to the samo original source from 
which Paul derived them, that is, to Christ himself. The 
fulfilment of the Law in the Gospol, which is exhibited in the 
“Sermon"bn the Mourft, reappears in the conception of Chris- 


tianity peculiar to James, aad we cannot fail to notice several 


correspondences with the sayings of Christ. Although James 
and Paul are representatives of the two opposite extremes in 


the developrnont of the Christian doctrine, yet in virtue of © 


‘their common relation to the original source of revelation in 
“Christya relationship to one another, and a higher unity, must 


sresult between them. If we know the weal Christ, we shall 


‘not be disposed tb believe that James, who had received: unto 


himself the whéle personal impression of the Saviour, could 


‘Yemain on the ‘stand-point of the common Jewish narrow- 


mindedness. As we find in his epistle that imigo of James 


which all the historical data would lead us to frame, so, on , 


the other hand, no trace is to be found in it of its: being 
composed in post-apostolic times,—nothing, especially, which 
points to a later form of Ebionitism. The manner, algo, in 

which the approach of Christ's ‘second advent is spoken of, 


suits best the apostolic age. Nad the epistle been forged in. 


favour of any of the party interests of the day, wo should 
‘have met with refercn@s to the manifold contrarieties of 


Christian development then existing, as, for instance, those of. 


the Jewish Christians and, Gentile Christians, the Paulinian and. 


“- anti-Paulinian sysgems. But no one, execpt he belongs to the 
_ @lass who can find everything opty where, can detect in this 


apistle any “of all these and sfnilar references to the con- 
stravieties of that age, excepting only the possible allusion to 
the: Pauline edoctrine of faith, But even here the anti- 
Pauline sentiment ébtrudes so gently, #& we could hardly 


_ expect in a party-writing of the second century, and in which 


it forms a striking contrast to the Clementines. 
“But is this allusion really so very evident?” de. (vide 
p. 362, 1-1.) ° 
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P. 366, 1. 21. from bottom, “expected from such a stand- 
point,” (note) “As the ultra-Paulinism of the second 
century stood. quite -aloof from James, so in the hostility: 
shown to the Epistle of Jamcs we recognise the one-sidedness 
- of the Lutheran element. AlthGugh the Epistle of James 
occupies a subordinate place in theedevelopment of Christian : 
truth, compared with the Paulino epistles yet it is important 
for checking several one-sided extravagances to which the 
Pauline element might be carricd without it, Thus its posi- 
tion in the Canon has a peculiar propriety. Its inffportanco 
in a practical view is beautifully exhibited by the excellent 
Tuomas Annotp in the volume of his Sermons entitled 
Christian Life, its Lopes, its Fears, and tts Close, p. 51 +‘ But 
for those who complain that no preaching but that of the very 
Gospel itself is becoming a Christian minister, or useful to 
Christian people, [ would refer them for an answer ret only 
_ to some of the books.of the Old Testament, which, on their 
notion, we might almost strike out of our Bibles, but to a 
complete portion of the New Testament itself—to the Epistle 
of St. James, the Lord’s brother. That epistle undoubtedly 
supposes that they who were to read it had received other 
teaching beforehand; that the Gospel in the striot sense had. 
been already preached to them. But in itself does not im . 
that high scnse preach the Gospel; it dwells rajher from 
beginning to end on such points of Christian duty as are 
required to perfect the-man of God unto all good works, 
points which may be called properly moral. Now that some 
Christian preaching, in particular circumstances, should follow 
the model of St. James’s Epistle, ‘appears to me np just 
matter of blame. But as St. James’s Epistle is in the New 
Testament only one out gf mamy,,gand as he himself must 
often and earnestly have preached’ the Gpspel in the more 
strict sense, although he dig not do it in this one epistle, so 
should wo, both preachers ahd hearers, greatly*deceive and, 
hurt oursolves if we forget that the proper preaching of the 
Gospel and the believing it is our one great business, without 
which, and exeept if founded upon it and taking the knowledge 
and beliof of it for granted, all other preaching is to Christians 
worse. than unprofitable, not edifying their souls, but rather 
subverting them.’ (See also Dr. Amold’s Sermons on the 
Interpretation of Scripture, Serm. XXXiii. and xxxiv.—Tr.)y” 
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P. 372, 1 16, after “ apostolic fellowship ” add, “ An im- 
partial examination of history shows that such fellowship 
always existed. The two apostles never ceased to acknowledge 
one another as genuine ministers of the Gospel, though Paul 
mustealways have protested'against that tendency which attri- 
buted an excessive regal to Poter, and would have made 
everything bend tg that—a tendency which in later ages 
became a sign of the times, and was actually embodied under 
-Peter’s name.” ar 

P. 373, last line (ote), add, “ Also, on the supposition 
that the first Epistle of Peter was forged in his name, it 
appears to me by no means natural for the writer to mention 
Rome under that designation. It cannot be proved that at 
the endof the first or the beginning of the second century 
Rome was commohly designated by the name of Babylon, and 
it might be ‘expected that whoever forged such an epistle, 
would by some intimation let it be known that this name 
was to he taken symbolically, since it was of importance 
to him that-all his readers should undersfand that the epistle 
was written from Rome. At all events, it is far more natural 
to understand by the term 9 ovvexhecr), Peter's wife rather 
than tho church. This, we fed assured, is the only sound 
interpretation of the record. The antiquity of the other 
explanation can prove nothing, since uo tradition of Peter's 
residence in these parts is come down to us ; on the contrary, 
much discussion hus been raised on the tradition of Peter's 
journey to Réme, and as there is in the human mind a ten- 
dency to symbulical meaning, a point of connexion has been 
found in the Apocalypse, so that this interpretation would 

easily gain acceptance. But indeed, whoever forged an epistle 
under the name of Potex would have supported himself by a 
more familiar tragition, and not have transported Peter to 
Babylon. If Peter sent salutatigns from his wife in Babylon, 
«it perfectly agrees with what ware told in 1 Cor. ix. 5, that 
’ she accompanied Peter on his missionary journeys, 

P, 374, 1. 9, “an epistie,” (note.) “ Although Schwegler has 
expressed himself, ia the second volume%of his work on the 
post-apostolic age, with so much confidence on the spuri- 
ousness of this-epistle, yct we attach little or no weight to- 
most of his reasons. He adduces as one mark of spuriousness, 
that the writer says and reports nothing about himself in a 
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more definite manner. But if there had been moro distinct 
allusions to Peter's character and history, they would doubt-. 
Jess have been regarded as a sign that some other person 
wished to pass himself off for Peter. And certainly, whoever 
had any motive for assuming the part‘of Peter, would have 
een induced to avail himself for this object of whatever he 
knew of the person and character of this sapostle, and several 
things of this kind must have been known'to any Christian 
who might forge. such an epistle. But in this epistle we 
veally find many marks by which Peter might mak® himself 
known in an unobtrusive manner, but quite different from 
those which another person would have chosen who wished 
to act Peter’s part. Among such marks wo reckon that 
Peter (v. 1) describes himself as a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ. From the stand-point of Peter this would appear 
very natural. But any forger of such an epistle, wishing to 
compile one after the pattern of the other apostolic epistles, 
would have chosen the resurrection of Christ, his miracles, 
or the transfigurafion, as in the Sccond,’Epistle, rather 
than his passion, ‘The author writes also as an eye-witness, 
before whom! the image of a suffering Christ presented itsclf, 
- a8 a pattern for Christians in times of persecution. _ Sehlefer- 
‘macher, in his Introduction, p. 408, has very propetty directed 
attention to ch. i. 8, in which the author does not make him- 
self known, designedly, as-one who had seen and personally 
known Christ, but, from an immediate consciousness that he 
stood in such a relation to Christ, writes to those who stoodin 
no such relation, The reference to Christ’s descensus ad inféros 
Schleiermacher regards ‘as a mark*of genuineness; for he 
thinks that whoever forged such an epistle, wotld not have 
placed himself on such sligpcry grqund ; ‘ for evidently here 
is something which was not passed over in ghe common public 
teaching of Christians, and ygt strikes us as something foreign 
to the New Testament repfesentations.’ To this reason I+, 
cannot attach importance. “A person might indeed have 
a motive, by writing under the’ name of an apostle, to give 
circulation to an ofinion different from the current represen-* 
tations ; and that opinion was not so foreign to the Christian 
. thinking of the first ages as to Schleiermacher’s. But when 
Sehwegler reckons the introduction of this doctrine as one of 
. the marks of a Pauline element in. the epistle, foreign to Pater, 
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asa deduction drawn and doctrinally formed in the Pauline 
cirelos from. the Pauline principle of the universality of the . 
Christian salvation, I can by no means agree with him, For 
this was not the universal application of this doctrine. Mar- 
oion had 'Ziven to this doctrine, existing long before in’ other 
aircles, 2 modification cogresponding to his peculiar system. 
{See my Church .History, vol. ii, p. 811, 2d ed’; vol. ii. 
p- 146. Eng. Trans in the Standard Library.) 

. And it may be questioned, whether without such an autho- 
rity as that of Peter, this statement, which certainly agrees well 
with the Christian system, would havesoon found such general 
acceptance. But the complete formation of such a representa- 
tion is well suited to the stand-point of an apostle who had 
himself‘been an eye-witness of the death and resurrection of 
Christ. It was exactly to a person who had witnessed those 
groat aypats, that such a question was most. likely to occur to 
which the answer is given in this statement. . It is possible 
that the apostle, when in company with Christ after his” 
regurrection, had made an inquiry on this subject, although 
wo would not maintain that the doctrine was derived from 
guch a source, And what Peter experienced-in his early 
ministry among the Gentiles, and what he said of that occa- 
pion in’ the family of Cornclius, might form a point of con- 
pexion for. his reflecting on such ar agency on the. part of 
Christ af is indicated in that passage, But ‘it is to be re- 
marked, that this topic is. touched very cursorily, and by no 
means presonted with that prominence and earnestness which 
might be expected from one who sought to gain, acceptance 
for it by employing the guthority of an apostolic name.” 

P. 374, 1. 19, “heathen populace,” (note.) “ Schwegler has - 

‘eontroverted this view, and maintains that this epistle could 
only have been written finder th® Emperor Trajan ; a posi- 
tion of the Chrisfians is here implicd which they were first 

, placed in by that emperor's wel#known rescript. But I can- 
‘not help pronouncing both the assumptions on which this 
writor proceeds, and the inferences he draws from them, to be 
wholly unfounded. ,Tho Neronian persecytion proves, indeed, 
that the Christians wore already the objects of popular hatred. - 
Tt could not fail but that popular hatred would show itself 
in, their conduct towards the Christians. Although Chris- 
tianity was not yet designated a religio illicita by an express © 
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enactment, yet it would follow of itself from the constitution 
of the Roman polity that the prepagation of a religion which 
“would involve the downfal of ie religion of the-State, would 
be illegal and worthy of punishment. As soon as it came to! 
light that the Xpeortavoi were a yenus tertlum, Christianity. 
must appear, even prior to any special legislation. respecting 
it, a8 a, religio ilicita, Though Nero's persecution was only 
occasional and transient, yet what took place in the metro- 
lia of the empire must operate injuriously on the condition 
of Christians in the provinces. Everytbing which keppened 
from this time to Trajan’s first rescript, testifies of preceding 
persecutions against the Christians, in which by the new law 
of Trajan, only a more legal arrangement had been made, Wa 
daro not allow ourselves to infer too much, from the gaps in‘our 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. The manner also in which 
persecutions are spoken of in ch, iv. 4, serve to mark, them 
as new. How ean any one who allows that the Apocalypse 
was written beforo Trajan's accession, fail to perceive the 
existence of carlier persccutions? Rev. vi. 9; xvii. 6; xx. 4. 
This tast passage is peculiarly important, since it points to 
“something more than a mere popular infliction of punishment, 
which would not have been satisfied with merely beheading 
the Christians. It appéars from that passage that it was 
already established in the administration of Roman law, to 
apply this capital punishment to Christians—and Ifence we 
perceive the great gaps in our historical knowledge.” 

P. 376, 1. 5, after “apostolic spirit,” add, “Aes the object 
for whica this epistle must have been written, perfectly cor- 
responded to the circumstances of | times, there is nothing 

.in its composition which would lead us to infer that the 
writer had forged it with a conciliatory design. A person of 
this description would hardty have fut such a restraint on 
himself, and expressed himself so guardedl¥, that one part of 
his object—which according t® this supposition was his prin- 
cipal object—could only be discovered by a careful inves- 
tigation, The peculiar characteristic of Peter, his occupying 
a stand-point betwegn Panl and James, is,indced’ apparent in 
the epistle; but the points of contact with the Pauline 
element are also visible, as Paul had already exerted a pre- 
ponderating influence on the formation of the Christian ideas, 
especially among those who used the Greck language. But 
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we nfast Here distinguish what is peculiarly Pauline from 
what was deduced in common from the same original source, 
and in the handling of @ogmatical points we need not expect 
such strikingly markéd mental peculiarity in this apostle, as in, 
a-Pail ora John. Since this epistle, as a hortatory circular, 


.4g a counterpart of the Epistle.to the Ephesians, we cangot, 


think it strange if no references occur in it to special local 
circumstances, as inethe other Pauline epistles, but that every 
thing is more gonoral, “We might anticipate that this would 
ho-the case in such an-epistle. 


“ The expectation of the end ofall things as impending, is 


‘suitable to the apostolic age, and the events in Nero's reign 


must have tended to awaken this expectation.” 
P. 386, last line, for “ did wholly,” read “ did not wholly.” 
—P. 388, 1.12, “the form of the Grecian mind,” (note.) 


. But. when Schwegher, from the obscure expressions of Poly- 


crates Yhoted above, deduces the fact that John had assumed 


‘the high-priéstly dress as ,overseer-general of the churches in 
: Asia, Minor, and then, again concludes, what on such a suppo- 


sition would bé a fair inference, that one who thus acted and 
placed himself in such a relation to Judaism, coyld not be the 
author of tho Gospel under his namc—he adopts a method, 
according to which it is only requisite to find proofs for a. 
system fornfed on arbitrary assumptions and combinations, 
ate traditions are only so far, 
to be thought credible, as they scrve to suppert such a system. * 
This single feature is literally adhered to, though it stands 
in contradiction to everythi © we know of that age. 
Whore can we find anything hearing an analogy to it unless 
‘something isolated in th®uncritical aud eredulous Epiphanivs? 
Tt may indeed be admitted that the Christian feasts beeame 
changed into the Jewish ¢ for thisthere was a medium in the 
spiritualization ofthe Old Testaincnt,—Theoeracy proceeding 
from Christianity. But it wasgaitogether different with the 
priesthood. The principles of Christianity connect them- 
selyes with the idea of « priesthood only so far, that Christ is 
regarded as the only High Priest, and all Relievers are derived 
from him as the universal priesthood ; hence no such relation 
can be found ‘as that which cyisted on the stand-point of the 
Old Testament cultus—{vide pp. 128, 156). Moreover, as 
Christianity still moved in the forms of Judaism, this prin- 
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ciple was employed in the formation of church relations, 
The position of James among the Jgwish Christians cannot 
here be’ adduced as a proof, but goes rather to establish tho 
opposite ; for great as was the reverence in which he was 
held, we find no trace of his: being invested with anything: 
like the Jewish priesthood. For even Hegesippus is far from 
placing him in such a relation fo the Christian church; 
although ‘from his ascetic, Ebionitish startl-point,—which we: 
‘are by no means justified in making identical with the Jewish: 
Christians, and cannot ascribe even to ,Polyorates-whe says,’ 
that James in virtue of his sayctity wore not. a woollen, 
but a linen garment like & priest, and that in virtue ef: 
this priestly sanctity he alono was allowed to go into’ the: 
holy place of the Temple. Tovry pov ékqv cig ra dpa: 
siotévac, ovce yap épeody epapet, @AA@ orvdovac.—Euseb. ii, 23. 
With all the Jewish colouring the idea of the universal: 
Christian priesthood is the only one brought forward in the 
Apocalypse. In Zhe Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, which 
has so strong a Jewish impress, the view predominates that 
Christ. is the truc High Priest who has made an end of the 
Old Testament priesthood. 1. 6, Méxpe redewoews xpdywr 
dpxtepiwc Xporov. From him a new priesthood was to go 
forth among the Gentiles, which may probably be’understood: 
of the universal priesthood established by him, though -wa: 
cannot with certainty decido on the sense of the* passage,” 
Lc. 9, Woujost itpareiay véav card rév rimoy rav eOvav ele 
navra 78 sry. If John had applied the high priesthood to 
the constitution of Christian churches, what a powerful. in- 
fluence it would have exerted in modfying it, and how much 
earlier would the Hierarchical element have been diffused 
Manifold traces of so early a transference of the Old Testament 
stand-point to the constittition of the Christian church,’ 
must everywhere have met us. What was*not developed. till 
the third century, must hav® appeared as the origMhal. ar- 
rangement. We see indeed, afterwards, a Jewish hierarch’cal 
element in internal conflict with the original Christian’ 
consciousness. Buty it is quite unhistorjpal tocattempt de- 
“ducing from that ancient Ebionitism, which belongs to 
totally different stage of development, this new form of thé 
‘Jewish spirit, which arose of itself, after the Jewish stand. 
- point had been long relinquished, and Christianity had: 


' 
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attained an independent development, To apply to every 
mixture of Judaism or, Christianity the common name of 
Ebionitism, and distinguish them into various kinds and 
stages of development, must inevitably lead to the most 
mischievous perversions of Istory.” 

P. 390, 1. 4, “Rev. ii. 2,” (note.) “ We find no reason that 
will justify us in asserting, with Schwegler, that these words 
refer to Paul, and*in concluding that in Lesser Asia an 
Ebionitish spirit prevailed in opposition to the apostolic 
authorityeof Paul. Whe disapprobation here expressed is 
directed not against one, but against several. Of what kind 
these were, we must learn from the subsequent contents of 
the Apocalyptic Epistles, and thus we shall be led to quite 
a different conclusion from that mentioned in the text. 
Schwegler adduces in proof of his explanation the words of 
Paul in 1 Cor. xvi. 9; according to this, we must suppose 
that the Judaizing party of. whom Paul speaks in that passage 
had at last obtained the victory in the Ephesian church, 
and on that account were praised by the author in that 
epistle. But this is a manifest perversion of the words ; for 
according to the connexion, they relate only to the enemics 
of’ Christianity. Rather, in that passage the name of false 
apostles is used ‘to designate false teachers who aimed at 
being held in great repute, as in 2 Cor. xi. 9, where no ono 
who pays*attention to the connexion, would imagine that the 
earlier apostles were intended.” 

Pp. 391, 49a seducer of the people like Balaam,” add, 
“The opposition against this germinating gnostic Antino- 
mianism must have ealleg for the most scrupulous adherence 
to the decrees of the apostulic convention at Jerusalem, ‘The 
greater freedom which the xpostle Paul had approved in 
theory, here took so miscRicvous ah Antinomian direction, as 
to throw suspicio& on that freedom itself, Thus, in the 
whole of the following age, the@unscrupulous eating of the 
flesh offered in sacrifices was regarded as a mark of gnostic 

72 


Antinomianism. ; 
eT) 


1 Ty this way we accownt for the opposition of @astin Martyr, who by 
Baur and his school is set down as an Ebionite, although t*_ influence of 
the doctrinal system in the Proline epistles and the Gos,2l of John 
cannot be unnoticed in his writings against those who maintained that 
the eating of flesh offered in sacrifice was harmless. And we know not 

. how Schwegler (i. p, 175) can find in the passage referring to the subject 
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P, 396, 1 10, after “ of John,” add, “ We certainly cannot 
acknowledge this book as the work of the apostle, but it bears 
witness to the existence of a Johannean doctrinal type, just 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews could not proceed from the 
apostle Paul, but indicates that sits author was a person who 
enjoyed close intimacy with the apostle. We reckon among 

_ these marks the agreement in the loctrine of the Logos which 
no refinements ean remove, Ge 17; iif. 14; xix, 30;) the 
designation of “living water,” (vii. 16;) and several other 
things in the perhaps excessively symbolical empressions. 
Notwithstanding the strongly marked Jewish element, there 
breathes throughout the book a spirit quite different from the 
Ebionitish, such a spirit as could not have issued from’ the 
impure elements of that ago without the creative breath of: 
the trausfurming Spirit of Christ. Who can help ackwow- 
lodging this in the description of the exaltation of glorified 
believers, and of their salvation, in the seventh chapter, of the 
glory of the perfected theocracy in the one-and-twentieth 
chapter, in the representation of the universal priesthood, and 
in the Apocalyptic epistles? We find no traces whatever in 
the book, of Jewish natio: y, or a speeial distinction of 
Christians of Jewish descent ; for if 144,000 chosen out of 
the twelve tribes are mentioned in ch. vii. 4, yot, an innume- 
rable multitude of glorified saints ont of all nations and 
tongues are afterwards described, And in ch. giv. 3,, the 
144,000 appears as the first-fruits of Christians out of all 
nations who were the most advanced in the* Christian life, 
from which it may scem that such designations in this book 
are not to be taken exactly accordjng to the letter. Lastly, 
in. the interpretation of this latter passage, I eannot agree 
with what Bleck has latel i suggested, that only such-pergons 
are here pointed out wh had kefit themselves free from all 
tho impurity connected with heathenism? If only this had 








% . 
in Dial. c. Tryph. f. 253, ed, Colon. an attack on the adherents ‘of the 
Pauline doctrine, or a mode of thinking directed against the apostle 
Paul himself. if it is to be concluded that what Justingsays contradicts 
Pauline principles, agd that he himself, conscigusly and des? ~nedly, was 
an opponent of Paul, then many of the Fathers who oteee-cite Paul, 
must be regarded as anti-Pauline Eionfites. But this construction can 
with less reason be put on that passage, since Justin, in the words that, 
follow soon after, but which are not quoted by Schwegler, shows against 
whom he is speaking, namely, the Gnostics, 
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been intended, it would hardly Have been brought forward so 
proniinently by the author. “In this passage T can only find 
‘those persons represented who led a single life in undivided 
devotedness to the Lord alone, to whom their whole life was © 
. eonsecnited. Of any polémic tone directed . against .the 
apostle Paul not a trace can be found in the book; it cannot 
be taken. as a proof, of this, that in ch. xxi. 14, according to 
the twelve tribes of the theocratic people, only twelve apostles’ 
“are mentioned as the foundations of the New Jerusalem. I 
must’ rather agree with Bleck that these words are rather 
against, than for the notion that tho author wished to be 
regarded as one of the apostles, of which no mark exists from, 
which it could be inferred. And if it is remarkable that any" 
other person than the apostle John should designate himself 
so simply as the servant of Jesus Christ and write with such 
confidenge and earnestness to the churches, it is to be taken 
into consideration; that in the vision which was in part 
. intended for himself, he might believe that he had received a 
call to write in-such a tono even though his own personal 
étand-point had not given him this importance in the Christian 
church. And’ if ho himself had been an immediate disciple of 
the Lord, this alone would have secured him special respect,” 
P, 398, 1. G, “ Presbytery doh who was his contemporary 
- at Ephesus,” (note.) “If the Presbyter John. were the author, 
the early Substitution of the apostle of the same name might 
"be easily oxplained. 1 would casily happen that the other 
John would Ub forgotten for the apostle, and particularly 
since a book which anounced itself as prophetic would create 
reverence for itself fromeits character, and there would be 
less disposition to doubt that the author who styles himself 
John was the apostle. Tastly, it,is worthy of observation 
that Polyérates, in pore y. 24, where he quotes all John’s 
titles of honour, docs not distinguish him as 2 prophet, 
although such a predicate, if he bAieved that he could employ 
it, must have availed much. The position of the words in 
the most ancient testimony for the apostolic origin of the 
Apocalypse, in Justim M. Dial. c. Fryph. Iud. £. 380, is vory 
striking. Evetdy} xat wap nyiv drip re, @ Svopa "Twavene, cig’ 
“tiv drosrokwy rod Xprarou mooepnrevoe, &e. If we do not 
venture to regard the words ele réiv droorddwy as an inter- 
polation, though examples of such interpolations might be 
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pointed out elsewhere in the book, yet all that is absolutely 
certain amounts to this, that the Apocalypse proceeded from 
a person of the name of John ; and that this was the apostle, 
Justin might have inferred from the name. This is the best ex- 
planation of what is remarkable.in the position of the words.” 
P. 401, 1.9 from bottom, for “reputation,” read “refutation.” 
P, 403, 1. 5, after “ experienced” add, “ The whole deve- 
lopment of the church from Justin Mirtyr testifies the ex- 
istence of such a Gospel which operated powerfully on men’s 
minds, It cannot be explained from any single mental 
tendency in the following age, nor from the amalgamation of 
several, Indeed, this production existed as a representation 
of a higher unity, as a reconciling element to the contrarieties 
of that age, and could exert an attractive power over minds 
of so opposite a kind as a Heracleon, a Clement of Alexandria, - 
an Irenius, and a Tertullian. Where could we in that age 
find 2 man who was raised above its contraricties by*Wwhich all 
were more or less affected? And a man of so superior a 
Christian spirit must have crept on in the dark and made use 
of such a mask, instead of appearing openly in the conscious, 
ness of all-eonquering trith and with a fecling of his ment: 
superiority. Such a man, so exalted above ail the Fathers of 
that century, need not have shrunk froni tho conflict, He 
must certainly have placed more éonfidence in the power of 
truth than in theso arts of darkness and falschood.« And how 
can it be shown, that such a man, if we contemplate him 
from the stand-point of his own age, would have been 
restrained by no reverence for sacred history, by no seruple, 
to falsify a history, the contents of which were holy to him, 
by arbitrary fictions for a definite purpose, by peculiar false- 
hoods which must find their justification in their object ? 
And how imprudently he faust havt acted if in order to attain 
his object, he presented the history of Christ in a manner 
which stood in diametric ~pposition to universal tradition { 
Truly only. from an apostle who stood in such a relation 
to Christ as a John, who had reccived into his own breast the 
impression and jmage of that wniqye perSonality, could 
proceed a work which stands in such a relation to the contra- 
rieties of the post-epostolic age! Tt is a work of unalloyed 
and simple formation. The divine in its own essence con- 
be prheg “- FOR EE, ee See eR eer 1% | 
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‘such a fresh, originally powerful production proceed from 
# designed, cleverly constructed composition of differences, 
The Gospel of Jobn, if it did not proceed from the apostle 
John and point to that Christ whose manifestation gave birth 
" to it, would be the greatest enigma in the world.” 
“ P. 414, L 17 from bottom, after “ages* add, “We must 
oppose ourselves toa rivid dogmatic mode of conception 
+ which refuses to atknowledge historical conditions in the 
“ developing process of revelation, and the process of a genetic 
development; but wg must also protest against a false prag- 
matism which would explain by means of historical con- 
ditions what can only be understood as the result of the 
influence of Christ’s Spirit ; which converts what is original 
into something derived, and the apostolic, by a transposition 
effected by the most outrageous arbitrariness, into something 
post-apostolic, and the fundamental error of which consists in 
this, tht for the genuine historical Christ who is presupposed 
by the whole developing process, of the Christian church, it 
substitutes an undefined phantom.” 
/ * P. 416, 1. 3, after “latter” add, “If we do not invert the 
order of things, and regard those words which could come 
from no human spirit, which bear on them tho-undeniable 
marks of inimitable originality, words of inexhaustible con- 
tents, in which the striving of a sound mind can only be for 
ever penttrating deeper and deeper—if we do pot re, 
‘such words as nothing more than a reflection of the tendencies 
that first flowed from that original spirit.” 

P. 419, 1. 20 from botton:, for “taking it,” &e., read, 
“taking it in an empiyical sense, those works which are 
actually performed on the stand-point of the Law are not 
such as correspoud to its spirit and requirements.” 

P. 425, 1. 8, after “ of @ach indifidual” add, “ Paul, indeed, 
says in 1 Cor. xv®46, that in the development of humanity, 
the yeyxdy must go before the rvevparicdyv—that human 

. ‘mature as derived from the earthly man must first develop 
itself, and the heavenly man must enter into the train of 
development,’and pgnetrate it with a ney divine. principle of 
life. But certainly it was not Paul’s intention so to be under- 
stood, as if, in virtue of that earthly constitution of human 
nature, sin must form a necessary transition-point, that sin- 
lessness might first proceed from Christ, which would stand 
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in direct’. contradiction to whatwe have observed respecting 
the Pauline views. In this passage according to the con-, 
nexion, a contrast is not principally intended between: the 
idea of a being under subjection to sin, and a sinless one, but 
between one subjected to death, aud one raised above death. It. 
is only affirmed her@, that the first wanted the divine. 
life-giving spirit which first proceeded ffom Christ, which will 
allow nothing heterogeneous to.remain aléng with it, but com- 
municates to whatever it comes in contact with, an unchange- 
able divine life. It certainly follows that man mugt advance 
to the higher stand-point of a divine life, exalted above the 
domain of death. But it by no means follows that sin ‘was 
something placed in the very constitution of human nature ; 
that sin must form a necessary transition-point for that pro- 
gressive development and that exaltation of human nature 
which afterwards would be accomplished through redemption, 
and which without could not have been prepared. We must 
rather consider-it to he Paal’s doctrine, that man was destined 
to be raised to the height intended for hima by a perfectly - 
pure development not defiled by sin. After sin had made its ° 
appearance, gs something which ought not to have come. 
forth, redcaming grace manifested itself in opposition to it, as 
free compassion towards those who had incurred the guilt of 
ain ; and it is the work of grace not merely to ‘restore what 
had been injured by sin, which ought not to have ¢ome into, 
being, but also to raise man to that higher stage for which, 
by his free acting, he ought to have made himself worthy, 
But still the restoration of the original likeness to God which | 
had been marred by sin, (Col. iii, 10 ; Eph. iv. 24,) always . 
. Femains the principal point of the work to be accomplished by 
redemption.» Tho old man is not implanted in the original 
nature of the first man, But was gst produced from sin. 
striving against the original nature. Th new creation ig 
represented as a renovationg a restoration of the original. 
Paul recognises in man—and in fallen man, (Acts xvii.) 
certainly so much more in the original man—an ¢ offspring of 
God, which was degtined to develop and manifest itself, and 
to form everything “out of itself, without sin, which stands in 
contradiction to it. According to all this, sin appears 8 © 
something that onght to have remained far away from the 
course of human development.” , a 
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P. 425, 1°22-from bottom, after “race” add, “ everything 

‘would crumble .down into isolated, separate particles, an 
atomic multitude, a mere nominal whole—a view refuted by 
the unprejudiced contemplation of history and life.” 

» 430, L 22 from the ‘bottom. Ipsert the following 
paragraph :—“We must hee take notice of Paul's trichotomy 
ofhuman nature. We find, indeed, only one passage where 

‘it'-is ‘expressly mentioned, (1° Thess. v. 23,) but there arc 
several’ others in which it is indicated. Though among. the 

Greeks the term yuxq was employed to denote the animal 
principle of life in distinction from the voi, a8’ the voiig 
corresponds to the Aoym«dr, (the rational principle,) yet wo. 
cannot suppose such 2 mode of conception in Paul, which 
results from a comparison of all which can be found in his: 
writings referable to this subject. Tho Yuyude, the man in 
whom thg yvx7 alone predominates, who is iu a state corre- 
sponding to this, cannot receive and understand the things 
revealed by the Spirit of God, All these things must appear 
to him as foolishness, for he wants the sense, the organ by 
which to appropriate them; 1 Cor. ii, 14. The rrevpurtde, 

* on the other hand, is the man in whom such an organ, such a 
sense is-developed ; with a sense allied to the divine’he is able 
to perceive it, Certainly we are not to suppose that by the - 
predicate xvevporeade the aedpe of human nature as opposed. 
to the Yvy}, and as the predominant principle, is intended. 
Without doubt we must rather refer it to the rvedpa Oeiov 
as actuating m&n. But yct we thay conceive of the mvevpar’ 
ruxd¢ in Paul’s sense, as the person in whom what in human 
naturo is the wvedua fiygls its naturaP development. We 
shall have to consider it as the organ corresponding to the 
divine rveipa, which roceives its influences, and is destined 
and adapted to py thiBugh thé whole of human nature. 
Tf in] Cor. xiv. 14, by wvetpue is to be understood a powor 
indwelling in human nature, not fierely something communi- 
cated to man, the xdpispa mvevparixdy as something personi- 
fied, we can make good use of this application of the word. 
In the moments of the highest elevation oginspiration, when’ 
the discursive power is in abeyance, the zvedpa is supreme. 
This, as the receptive organ for the inspiration of the divine 
avebdpa, is then alone developed. Thus, under the term ryeipa 
we shall comprise what is innermost, and deepest, and highest ; 
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in man, the side-of. the spirit turned towards the eternal ard 

divine—the power to become conscious of God and divine 

things—the capacity for a knowledge of God, and the higher 

selfconsciousness grounded in that ; while by the term jpuyy 

we'understand all that belongs td the knowledge of the wofid - 
and the lower eran oe Dre dn man’s original state the 

mvedpa as the organ of the Divine Spirif, was in communion 

with it as its natural,- undisturbed life, and the wuy7 was the 

natural organ of the human rvedpa; the divine and the 

human were in harmonic unison, Bue after thig®connexion 

had been broken by sin, the zveipa, by the predominance o. 

the yvyxq7, separated from connexion with its great original” 
and altogether kept under, was prevented from acting and. 
manifesting itself. Thus was formed the Yvxede, who with 

all his cultivation wants the sense for the divine, whose intel- 

lectual egoism, not less than the sensual rudeness ofthe man 

‘who in a narrower sense is called capxexde, stands in contra- 

diction to the divine things which the Spirit of God reveals— 

both are only two forms of the worldly-minded. The puyerde 

remains fettcred with his consciousness to the world, confined 

within its Iimits; he has no sense for the sapersensual. and 

_ denies its “reality, which finds no point of connexion in his 

“merely psychical being, , in which the pneumatic is altogether 

suppressed. 

“Tn special relation to what Paul calls the mveipe atin 
that, which he designates ‘the inner man.’ Tho contrariety 
between the innor and outer man by no medns corresponds 
to the contraricty between the body and soul, spirit or reason 
and sensuality, We ‘have seen, thas according to Paul’s doc- 
trine, evil may have its seat in the intellect. There is such 
a thing as a reason estranged from.Gcd and ruled by egoism, 
But Paul never speaks of an evil Tesiding i in the inner,man : 
the idea of the inner man, only appears in reference to the 
Divine. s 

# When the higher God-related nature of man begins to make 
itself free from the power of the ungodly principle,—to attain 
“a consciousness oféits own peculiar being, and to be sensible 
of its bondage, then the inner man, hitherto oppressed by thes 
burden of worldliness, rises up. This inner man recognises ‘ 
in the divine law what corresponds to his own nature, and 
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the predominant power of sin in the outer man, and thus to 
bring the law into actual practice ; Rom. vii. 22. He attains 
to new power through the divine life communicated, by 
Christ when Christ dwells in the heart: Eph. iti. 16, 17. 
‘The sufferings to which the-outer man is subject, only serve 
to free and to renew the inner man more and more ; 2 Cor. iv. 
#4. This opposition between the inner and the outward man 
is to be so understo8d as that all which belongs to the world 
.must ‘be regarded as something outward to the inner man. 
Evil has @s ground én this, that man turns away from what 
is innermost to him, from his relation to God, and surrenders 


_ himself to the world over which he might be exalted "by virtue 


of the life in God, and in consequence, man becomes continu- 
sally absorbed into the world, secularized and alicnated from 
God. Earthly accretions oppress the true inward essence of 
ithe spirit, aud keep the inner man in @ state of insensibility. 
Jn proportion as man retires into the depths of his inward 
being from the distraction of worldly things, the greater is 
chis inward strength ; the power of the inner man whose life is 
;in God gains the ascendency.” 

P, 432, 1. 12, after “ attracted” add, “We cannot regard 
this disunion as one in which man, in conflict with his better 
knowledge and his delight in goodness, is curied away by 
higown passions and lusts to surrender himself to vice. If 
it were 89, Paul, who was blameless in lpgal righteousness, 
and had been brought up in strict legal discipline, could not 
have spoken*as he did, from his own experience, But for 
man on this‘stand-point, it is noteenough for him to be free 
from flagrant vices. Higher requixements of purity in heart 
and life are brought home to his consciousness, and in accord- 
ance with these he forms holy resolutions which he is unable 
to fulfil. How often, fr example, might Paul have been 
overcome by the force of his choleric temperament.” 

P, 437, 1. 4 from bottom, affér “ Paul terms azocadulig” 
add, “ But to understahd that general revelation of God, a 
mind guscepfible of the Divine was required. The original 

, consciousness of trugh in reference to religion and morals was 
kopt under by the predominance of the principle of sin. As 
in the life of individuals, so in the life of the human race, 
a connexion exists between the carlicr and later critical 
periods by virtue of which one is conditionated by the 
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other, Thus by the continual werking of sin and idolatry 
from generation to generation, that original . consciousness of 
God becomes inereasingly ohscured. This it is, this criminal 
want of freedom, which Paul means by being given up to. sin 
and delusion. Tho Mosaic law corresponds indeed to the law 
written on the heart by virtue of which death may be ac- 


knowledged to he the desert of-sin. Rom. i. 82. But since” ; 


this consciousness. is so much obscured by the dominion of 


sin, Paul makes a marked distinction between the stand-point - 


of the theocratic people to whom the daw was rewealed as 
given by God, in which the commanding, judging, and ton- 
demning voice of God denounced all evil—and the gtand- 
point before, and apart from, that law. Thus Paul, in Rom. 
y. 13, 14, affirms that the objective conncxion between sin 
and death was the sane from the beginning, but that this 
objective connexion myst through the positive law be made 
subjective by entcring elearly into the lmman consciousness. 
What on the stand-point of nature Jeft to itself is only some- 
thing lying at the basis of the consciousness, is thus brought 
out into vivid consciousness. ‘The maxim expressed in its 
absoluteness jn Rom. v. 13, * Where there is no law there is 
“no transgression, becomes relative in its application, The 
‘Divine imputation of sin is regulated by the given degroo of 
the knowledge of the Jaw. Thus Paul, in Acts xvii. 30, which 
words we must regard as perfectly corresponding to the 
apostle’s general train of thinking, speaks of the times of igno- 
rance among the heathen as an object of the Divine forbear- 
ance, which agrees*with whet he says in Rom. iii. 25, respect- 
ing leaving sins unpunished in times past, through the Divine 
long-suffering. ‘This is of importance in its application to the 
various circumstances of nations who have-not yet reached a 
state of moral development. ® But altRough Paul distinguishes 
from each other the positive Divine law, anf the inner moral 
law of nature, yet he alway®bcars in mind the’ connegion 
between the two, and the Mosaic law appears to him as the 


representative of the eternal theocratic law, that law which ~ 
God has stamped gn the immer man, ay appears from the. ; 


first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. Henee we must 
maintain against thoso who imagine that where Paul speaks - 
of the law, ho only refers to the Mosaic law in a narrower 
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; revealing #0: him his guilg, it appears to him at the same 


time as the representative of the Divine law, as manifested, 
although less clearly, in all mankind, and applicable to all. 
As long as the law retained its validity, it denounced a curse 
on all who did not observe it ; while the observance of it was 
the only means for participating in the kingdom of God, and 


- attaining everlasting life. “Hence, the curse it denounces must 


first. be removed, in 6rder that the Abrahamic blessing referring 


to the Gentiles might be fulfilled for all mankind, Gal. iii, 14, 


” Hence alyg, the revelation of the épyi) Geo among the heathen, 
‘| py! is 1s 
ip) 


to accomplish which is the work of the law, Rom. iy, 15, 


. must precede, and they must be convineed that only through 


Christ they can be freed from this wrath, in order to be made 
partakers ofredemption. From that Jaw of the conscience must 
also proceed the senso of disunion in the inner man, and the 
feeling of the need of redemption, without which Christianit 

can’ fin® no point of connexion and entrance into the oak 
and. this point of connexion Paul everywhere assumes in 


-. reference to the heathen.” 


P. 444, 1. 8, for “xvii.” read “ xviii.” . 

P. 444, 1, 15, after “suffering” add, “Adam gnd Christ,— 
the firgt and the second man,—these are in Paul’sestimation 
the two poles on which the history of the world turns, As’ 
by the’one sih and death cutered, so by the other, righteous- 
ness and eternal life, As the one was the progenitor of the 
earthly humanity laden with sin and subject to death, so 
the other waa the creator of an exalted humanity, formed 
‘altogether according to his image. , As Adam was the repro- 
sentative of the whole of the human race who were descended 
from him, so is Christ the representative of the whole, as far 


. ag they are willing to enter into communion with him. And 


. now there are two important poitis to be distinguished in 


the life of Christ ; ®nd is, his appropriating ‘to himself human 
iiature as subject to sin and degth 3 the other, his rovealing 
in it his divine life, and perfectly realizing in it the law of 
holiness. In‘a twofold respect he has rendered satisfaction t6 
the law, endufing what on account of its sentence of condem- 
nation it threatened fallen sinful mankind, and fulfilling what 
it vequired of mankind. In two respects Christ appears as 
the representative of the whole of mankind, and hag conducted 
himaglf as such in his suffering and acting ; all who belong 
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to him, and as belonging to him wish to appear before God, 
must appropriate what-he has done and suffered for them. 
With a reference to these two distinguishing points, the doing 
and the suffering of Christ, we wish now to consider more 
attentively Paul’s expressions respecting the work of Christ. 
In reference to the former,” é&e. p. 445, 1. 4. 

P. 459, 1. 10, after “life could proceed” add, “It is evident 
that Paul attaches no foreign meaning to*the passage in Gen, 
xv. 6, but only from the special case develops a general idea 
contained in it, a general law lying at ity base. Tt Js the law, 
according to which all depends, for the right relation of man 

* to God, on the surrender of the soul to him through faith— 
this inward act of the spirit by which the whole direction of 
the life is determined to God and from God, which Paul 
presouts in opposition to the religious externality of the 
Jewish stand-point, which would, even in reference to Abraham's 
position in the theoeracy, lay the greatest stress on the work 
or external rite of circumcision. ‘The meaning also of the 
Old Testament passage is no other than this, that Ged 
accepted the Iaith, the believing confidence of Abraham, asea 
proof of the sight state of his disposition—regarded him on 
‘account of tt as a 723, aud established him in the whole rela- 
tion that was founded on it. Paul lays a stress upon the fact 
that, it was so imputed. to him by God, and he thus pre- 
supposes what he might as a general truth, that *Abraham 
Was as little as evér a sinless and, in that sense, a righteous 
nian, and hence he concludes that what was wenting to him 
in subjective rightcousness would be compensated by the 
riorec Which go availed before God, ghat he, on account of it, 
wag treated as a righteous man. He also distinguishes 
expressly (following the historical references) the object of 
faith in Abraham, Rom. i¥. 18, frdt phat is the object of 
faith in Christiaiis, but also brings forfvard the analogy 
between the two. ‘The faith®f Abraham had -relation to the 
Divine omnipotence in raising the dead to a new life, and in 
granting a numerous posterity to one who was past age; the. 
faith’ of Christians, has relation to what also Is opposed to 
sensible: appearances—that a man laden with sins should ap- 
pear béfore God as righteous, that tho spiritually dead are 
awakened tq a new life, and as a pledge of this, which alse 
can only be an obiect of faith, that act of the Divine omnipo- 
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texice by which Christ who’ died for the sins of the world has 
been raised to a life exalted above all death.” a 
P. 460, 1. 19, “ Do this, and thou shalt live,” (note.) “Here 
also we must. distinguish between the literal meaning of the 
words in their direct historfcal reference, and the general idea 
lying at their basis; Ukewise between the veyo¢ as an 
external ‘theocratic, state-law, and the ydyo¢ according to its 
internal meaning as an expression in a particular form of the 
. eternal moral Jaw, the law for the universal kingdom of God 
oth in tive letter amd spirit. In the one case, we speak of 
the commands of the state-law as such, which the citizens are 
really able to fulfil, and the living happily in the earthly 
theocracy is made dependent on such fulfilment; in the 
‘other case, we speak of the fulfilling of the moral law, the 
internal theocratic law, to which satisfaction can be given by 
nothing less than universal unconditional obedience, and the 
endless life of blesscdness in the universal kingdom of God 
“which is “made dependent on such an obedience. This is a 
’ ‘gondition which no man in the present state is able to fulfil.” 
‘Pp, 463, 1. 10, “ principle of corruption,” (note.) “See Gal. v.' 
29,93. It is worth while to compare what Avistotlo says in 
his Politics, iii, 13, that an individual cannot belofig to a state 
as a member, if by his preeminence he is raised above the 
whole body; demep yap Ocdv dvOpwmoig tixdc evar ror rowtror, 
For such “persons the Iaws are not ; they are the law them- 
selves: Kard &€ ray roovrwr ovx are vopogt adrot yap éoe 
vopoc.  Hehce ostracism in states that would. endure no 
inequality. A remarkable prophecy for the kingdom of God 
and Christianity.” ° 
P, 406, 1. 4 from bottom, after “ living God” add, “ It is 
quite impossible to join togethgr both significations of the 
Word orotxeia ay Baur “has done, p. 594. If Dr. Baur had 
fully understood the comnexion of my ideas, he would not 
liave made the objections in §. 595. I find no difficulty 
whatever in Paul’s sometimes placing heathenism on a level 
with Judaisg,, and sometimes below it. This is the case with 
my own view, nor alo I need Dr. Baur’s jnstructions on that 
point, But this I have felt to be a difficulty, that Judaism 
as tho groundwork of religious development given by God, 
should be compared with heathenism. And certainly there is 
a logical distinction between the two explanations, The being 
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in bondage te the elements of the world,—the dependence of 
wthe human mind on nature, the oxternality of religious ser-. 
vice—this formed the common error before the existence of 
Christianity, and was first taken gqway by its influence. 
This is the stand-point of sin through which man has become 
the, slave of nature. This is nothing caused by God. Hence 
‘in heathenism arose tho worship of natyre, idolatry. The 
Jews, through the Divine Revelation imparted to them, were 
preserved from such a sinking into the limits of nature; but 
Divine Revelation itself condescended*to this’ #&nd-point 
of humanity, above which it can only be raised by redemp-— 
tion, in the education of the theceratic people, and theism 
itself has adopted this mode of employing nature and external - 
things ; theism in sensible forms. Here then, with what is’ 
common, is also a-contrariety. Dut it is altogether a differont 
matter, ifin reference to a divine education of man, Eplaced 
Judaism and heathenism on a level with one another as con- 
stituting the rudiments of religious knowledge. This I cannot 
“help considering as m-Paaline.” . ‘ 
P. 483, 1. 9, for “This quality... . human nature,” read, 
“ This, quality, which is closely connected with the whole 
existence of the theocratic point of view already developed 
in the Old Testament, as is evident from tho ideas con- 
veyed by the terms 7 ‘2, rey) 772, Ww, m, forms the 
basis of the contrariety between the Christian and the ancient 
view of the world. It serves to mark this contrariety when 
the word (rarewdy ‘or humile) which on the ancient stand- 
point was wont to be employed in a bad sense, is converted in 
the Christian ethics into a designation of what constitutes 
the basis of all higher lifé, and ofall true nature, As from 
that stand-point of predomjnant self-consciousness and self- ; 
confidence rawiydy was used to mark a mgan slavish dispo- 
sition, so on tho other hand peyadoyryéa! was used as the 
symbol of true elevation of Sbul, a certain pride of self-con- 
sciousness, which stands in diametric opposition to the essence 
of Christian humility. Something bearing an affinity to that 
ethical idea of revealed religion is found in reflection of Hero- 
dotus, that tho self-exaltation of human greatness is punished in 
“history by the judgment of God, who humbles the great and _, 
1 Boxe? weyardyuxes ela 5 peyddrwr, abtdy abay, thos bv, Wu, 
Nicomach. lib. iv. ¢. 7. 
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lofty, and exaltsithe little, udder 6 Oede rd Urepexorra mdvra 
colovev, ov ydp 4 gpoxtey péya o Gece ddAov 7 iwurdy. Lib. 
vii. c. 10, § 3. What lies at the basis of the vicw of history 
taken by Herodotus, appears elevated to an ethical and reli- 
gious contemplation, when Plato, speaking of the manner in 
which God reveals himglf in history, says, “ ddim always 
accompanics Him who punishes the deviations from the 
divine laws; and ‘whoever would be happy, let him follow 
Ja dependence on the divine justice humble and orderly.” 
Here ramevirn¢ is marked as the disposition, in virtue of 
which a man submits himself humbly to the Divine Jaws, in 
contrast to the pride of tho wicked, who, forsaken hy God, is 
visited by punishment. And Plutarch, who perhaps had 
that passage of Plato in his thoughts, makes a similar use of 
it, when he says that “ wickedness, when checked by punish- 
_ ment, cg searecly be made sober-minded, humble, and God- 
, fearing.” ? Yet in both passazes wo haye not the whole idea « 
of ‘humility, but only a part of it—humility in referonce to 
God as a judge.- The consciousness of dependence,” &e. p. 483, 

P. 486, 1.15 from bottom, “ the term oogia,” (note.) “ Also 
in Plato (sce the Republic, iv.) oogia takes the rank elsewhere 
assigned to ppdvycte amony the cardinal virtues? Aristotle 
(in the Gregter Hthi 3) makes a distinction ; wisdom 
relates to the cternal ‘and divine ; gooryete to what is useful 
to man, “his corresponds to the manuer in which Aristotle 
marks off the department of ethies, the contrast mado by 
him between the divine and the purely human But such a 
contrast is not in accordance with the Christian stand-point, 
which demands that eveyythiug human should be referred to 
tho eternal and the divine, and the cupgépor drOpury is 
grounded on this, Tho true prudence which joins itself’ to 
wisdom, is that which frSinx hened gives the direction to the 
whole life, and forms its plan accordingly.” ‘ 

P. 492, 1 8, “is confurmable&o these views,” add, “When 
Paul proceeds from this agreement of the inward and the out- 
ward, and regards that which appears outwardly as one with 

° . 
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the Divine reality which should be expressed in it; we must 
never forget how emphatically he, opposes every kind of 
making religion a matter of mere outward show, which‘ he 
looked upon ‘as something belonging to the Jewish stand~ 
point—how he represents the Bivine life as developed in 
every individual from within, thrqugh the*faith that refers 
immediately to Christ himself.” 

P, 496, 1. 17, “Eph. v. 26,” add, “ Auld yet, according. to 
what has been said above, it is certain that Paul derives 
everything from faith. If any one hadewished'to gefer to the 
power of an outward, sensible ceremony,—an element belong- 
ing to the senses,—what is to be deduced from an internal 
appropriation through faith, Paul would have applied to 
baptism what he said of circumcision, that it was a return 
to the element of the world, a putting the capxxoy in the 
place of the avevparuéy. But he speaks, in the paggges we 
have quoted, of the whole of the Divine transaction m which 
niong is inchided, as the subjective element from which 
everything proceeds. And it is a common figure of speech, 
to stato one principal element for the whole and all its ele- 
ments; in this instance, the most outward is adduced, by 
which the’whole is brought under observation, the closing 
point of the whole, which presupposes all the other elements, 
including the most internal.” 

P. 503, 1. 13, after “in its consummation” add,°« This re- 
quires our attentive consideration.’ At the time of which we 
are speaking, the church comprised the whole ‘visible form of 
the kingdom of God ; everything else stood in opposition to 
it; and yet the kingdom of God gs destined for universal 
sovereignty,—to appropriate everything as its organ ; as every- 
thing in humanity depeyds upon, it, the kingdom of God 
must stamp its impress on the rate, before it can find the 
realization of its trueidca. Such an universal sovereignty in 
reserve for the kingdom of @od, Paul certainly acknowledged; 
but the thought was then, and must. have continued to be, 
not familiar to his mind, that such a supremagy of the king- 
dom of God wasetv be formed by that developing process 
which Christ compares to leaven, through the natural con- 
nexion of causes and effects under the Divine guidance. It 
was, as we have alreaily proved, the necessary and’ naturhl 
view for this stage in the development of Christianity, that 
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this supremacy of the kingdom would be brought about under 
other conditions than those of earthly existence by the second 
advent of Christ. Hitherto, therefore, there could be no 
visible appearance of the kingdom of God beyond the pale 
of the church. Another relation of the ideas of the kingdom 
of God and of the church to one another must be formed 
when the kingdom of Gof had more effectually exerted its 
power as Icaven insthe development of the human race— 


when, by a natural instrumentality, preparation was made for 


“what, to Paul, appearegl as something that must be realized in 
an jnuaedinte manner by a new external event—when the 
kingdom of God, which cutcred the world first of all in the 
form of the church, had appropriated to itself all other things 
which belonged to the organism of human life. Then the 
idea of the kingdom of God, in its earthly form of appearance, 
would become ‘more extended than that of the church, which 
hitherto4t had not been.” 

-P; 504, note 1, after “below” add, “ Although the view 


‘taken by St. Paul of ‘the world of spirits is represented to us . 


and more fully developed in the Epistles to the Colossians 
and Ephesians, which may be explained by their heing written 
in, the’ later period of his ministry, and the contradictory 
opinions that had then arisen ; yet this cannot: be considered 
as a mark of ‘nything un-Pauline, for it can easily be proved 


that such # view of the various orders in the world of spirits: 


was always held by the apostle, and that the relation of men 
to a world of good and evil spirits was always present to his 
mind. Rom. viii. 38, dyyedor, épxal, duvdpece of this or the 
other world; 1 Cor. iv. 9; xii. 4. Also in 1 Cor. xv. 24, by 


the universality with wRich he expresses himself, he can | 


_ hardly be supposed to mean only the dpyat, tdovota: and 
Surdpueco af this world, lut musty at least, include certain 
~ invisible regions. ®he manner is characteristic in which Paul 
joins together the evil in the ple and invisible world as 
one; and subjects the evil angels to the judgment of those 
who are one with Christ, to reign and judge with him. As to 
the passage if 1 Cor, xi. 10, I have often seriously doubted, 
with Dr. Baur, the gefuineness of the words ded rove dyyéAovey 
since these words, after a sufficient reason has already been 
given for the injunction, seem a supeffluous addition to 
the Sid rourv. I have also becn led to the same supposition 
VOL. I. N 
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as Dr. Baur, that. the words-msy have been brought as 2 gloss 
into the text, from the etand-point of a representation derived 
“from the apocryphal Book of Enoch, relative to the inter- 
course of the fallen angels with the daughters of men; 
Gen. vi. 2. ‘Women ought toebe veiled, as a protection 
against the temptations and plots, of the evil spirits.’ " Yet 
1 do, not venture to speak on this point with such confidence 
as Dr. Baur, for I can attach a meaning fo these words which 
will be very agreeable to Paul's mode of viewing such subjects. 
Paul, always mindful of the connexiop between,the visible 
and invisible world, contemplates the angels as witnesses of 
‘the devotions of the church. Angels and men, as members 
of ono kingdom of God that exists under one head, unite 
together in common acts of devotion to God. Now the 
women ought to be afraid to appear before such eyes in a 
, manner which is inconsistent with the natural proprictios’ of ” 
“the female sox, and which would mark 2 perversidn of the 
female character. Wo must certainly attach a symbolic, 
moral meaning to the veiling. Also in 1 Cor. ix. 23 we find 
an example, though not perfectly analogous, where a clause 
with iva, as marking a special object, is added to an asser- 
tion for which a sufficient reason had already been given 
with ded.” ik = 
© P. 604, 1. 13, to p. 505, 1. 7, “ Accordingly,” &o. “We here 
‘come to the important: idea of a pre-existent Ditine Being, - 
who, through Christ, became manifested in time—the idea, to 
designate which we may, for brevity’s sake, use the term: 
‘Logos, though this distinct form of designating such an idea 
belongs only to a peculiar doctring) type of the New Testa- 
‘ment, Also on this subject we must maintain, in opposition 
to the arbitrary, unhistorical, destructive theories of a certain 
mode of thinking in our &ay, which is necessitated to find in’, 
all things only the human spirit seatirf; itself in its self. 
reflection on the throne of@God—that not a foreign element 
from without was introduced in the development of the doc- 
trine that proceeded from Christ—also, that not from without, 
through many influences, has that beqn developed at which - 
. the idea of Christianity aims, and for which Christ onfy gave 
the first impulse—but we must here deduce everything: from 
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and prineiple. We must only distinguish the successive pre-. 


- paratory stages to show how what was contained originally in 


his divine and human consciousness, and given in his self- 

revelation, was developed in the consciousness and the preach- 
of those who testified ef him. 

~ * As, in the doctrine promulgated by Christ himself, we find 

the fulfilment and explanation of the Old ‘Testament stand- 


point alike given,‘but in the developing process of apostolie 
, Christianity, fulfilment and explanation are seen apart in suc- 
* cessive ages and we behold the unfolding of Christianity 


from its ¢! 





sest connexion with the Old Testament to its per- 





» feetly independent development when it threw aside the Olde 


Testament covering ; so also we must distinguish between the 
conception of the person of Christ, which was connected with 
the predominant Old Testament idea of the Messiah, and 
deduced from it, and the appearance of the Divine Word 
“bedtihe flesh,” first of all anoifted with the fulness of the 
Divine Spirit before he came forward as the Messiah, then 
known as the tee ao Son of God who appeared in time 
and manifested his glory, the medium of transition from the 


- historical revelation of the Divine to the pro,historical and 


super-historical. There is here a progressives organic de- 
velopment, of which the members reciprocally .conditionate 
one anothet ; but everything leads back to what was in the 
historical Christ, and to his original self-revelation. _ The 
first three Gospels and the Acts correspond to the first atand- 
point: and in the former there are not wanting intimations: 
which denote or imply that higher idea of the Sun of God as 
it was developed by Pant and John ; Matt. xi. 275 xxii 44 5 

xxviii. 18, 20. The total impression wiven by the Christ of 
the first: three Gospels would lead ay one who receives it 
with a susecptible disposition ®& recognise a Divine form, 





- letting himself d@wn from heaven to earth. Several pregnant 





single expressions, a8 when he said, “In-this place is one 
greater than the temple,” Matt. xii. 6; and if we take into 
actount what the temple was to the Jewish religious senti- 
ment, and What he must bo on the first stage of theocratic 
development, we shall also be led to recognise such a Christ 
in the first Gospels, or we cannot hesitate to charge him with 
impious -self-idolatry, or we must apply the scalpel of an 
arbitrary criticism, and let the’ whole be dissolved into some- 


ee 
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thing as unsubsthntial as.a mist. ~. The predicate vide rai 
dvOpdrov, the Messiah, appearing as a man, who realized the 
original type of humanity, and exalted human nature to the’. 
highest dignity, and the predicate: 6 vide rod Gov, which in 
Christ’s lips denoted‘ something‘ more than the common 
Jewish idea of the Messiah, refer regiprocally to one another, 
and imply the distinction as well as the combination anc the 
unity of the Divine and human in him. 

« But the development of theology from the Old Testament 
stand-point also favoured this revelation eof the higher image 
of Christ ; and to what resulted from the developing progess 
of the divine appearances in the Old Testament, ideas which 
sprung up on the soil of Grecian philosophy were afterwards 
to be joined, in order to render accessible to the human mind 
these visible presentations of the Divine. The Messianic idea 

. of the Old Tostament had already in some special featyres (as 
in Isaiah Ix, 6) been exalted from the earthly to the super- 
human Divine, and shown how this ideal of the theocratic 

King in his ossence must pass beyond, the limits of a mere 

humdn appearance. It was an idea which, though at first 

representing dtself in historical earthly forms of appearance, 
yet was pregnant with a significance which necessarily tended 
. tg the super-earthly and the heavenly. The revelation of 

God in the Old Tostament led to the visible presentation of a 

Worp forming the connexion between the Creatioif and the 

eternal, hidden essence of God, and this Word pointed to the 

idea of an eternal self-revelation of God as a pre-supposition 
of the whole ercation, in which it had its root, and without 
which wo thought from God or leadigg to God could arise in 
the human‘soul. It is a prevailing error to deduce all this 
from tho influence of Grecian philosophy. It is true, that 
Platonic and Stoical idcas $f a Log8s afterwards gave Philo 
points of connexion for Grecising such an idfa ; but certainly, 
although such an’ idea had f@emed itsclf from the Old Testa- 
ment "27, he was not under the necessity of selecting such a 
word to indicate that idea. In Philo himself we’ must ecare- 
fully distinguish what he received from the Traditions of. 
Jewish theology, and what he made of that theology from. 
the stand-point of his Greco-Jewish religious philosophy. 
The conception that was derived from the religious develop- 
ment of the Old Testament, and then through the Alexa-- 
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Arian theology brought into connexion with the ideas of the 
Grecian philosophy, formed a natural transition-point from 
legal Judaism, which placcd an infiiite chasm between God 
and man, to the Gospel, which was to fill up this chasm, since 
it revealed a God communicating himself to mankind, and 
establishing a fellowshipeof life between himself and them.” 

P. 507, 1. 10 fron bottom, after “of late years” add, “ As 
when a denial of God, which degrades man, adorns itself with 
the name of Humanism, which in its truc sense applies only 
to © whith exalts man to the consciousness of his 
true dignity’ consisting in the image of God and destined for , 
eternal life, and can‘alone enable him to realize this dignity, 

“Tt has been maintained, indecd, that the Christology 
which we here attribute to Paul, is only to be found in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and Philippians, and this is urged as 
a proof of the un-Pauline character of these epistles ; but we 
must maintain in the face of all such critical pucrilities, that 
in the larger and universally ackuowledged Pauline epistles 
the same Christology forms the yround-work, which appears 
in a more striking, because antithetic form, in the Epistle to 
the Colossians. The words in the fourth clmpter of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, ver. 4, tharéoreidey 6 ede 70 wvetpa 
tov viod avsod tig rdy vapéiae jor, manifestly contain the 
idea that, God sent out his Son from himself, and that there- 
forg he was with him before he appeared in the world; 
as when Paul says in the sixth verse, iLaréareey 6 Gede ro. 
rvedpa rod viow avrod, it is implied that the Spirit ‘sent’ into 
the hearts of believers came forth from the depths of the 
Divine Being, and in @onsequence effects the connexion of, 
believing souls with God. Here the words of Paul in 1 Cor.’ 
viii. 6, are particularly applicable, where he points out the 
characteristics of ghe Christian stand-point in the religious” 
consciousness, ‘But to us there is one God the Father, 
from whom all existence proce@és, and we are for him, (he 
is the end of our tence,) for his glory: and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom all things wgre brought into 
existence, and we are through him.’ This passage cannot 
be otherwise understood, than that the ¢’ ob ra rdyra cor- 
responds to the 2 of rd révra, and both therefore are equally 
comprehensive, and thus the ijeie & avroi refers itself back 
to the fete gic avrev. Accordingly, the passage aflirms that, 
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> 
as all existence: proceeds from God, so through Jesus Christ 
as the one Mediator, in relation especially to the pre-existent 
divine nature in-him, all ‘things were introduced into actual 
existence, and as Christians are gonscious that God alone 
ought to be the end of their being,*so the realization of this _ 
destiny is accomplished through Clnfst by virtue of the new 
creation that proceeds from him. So Paub here combines in 
one view of the Lord Jesus Christ, the divine and the human, 
contemplates him in reference to these two great points, as 
the niediating Being, by whom the whole uniyerfe was at 
wfirst called into existence, and by whom not only the original 
Creation, but that creation is brought into being which is 
destined to realize the end of the first! 
«The exposition of this passage admits of less doubt than 
that of 1 Cor. x. 4, where Paul xepreseuts the water from the 
rock, and the manna which was given to the Jewsen the 
wilderness, as a symbol of the commuion with Christ effected 
by the Lord's Supper. ‘They all drank of that spiritual 
rock that followed them,’ says Paul, ‘and ‘that rock was 
Christ. . Now, this vould not imply the Messianic pre-exist- 
ence, if we understand it to mean—the rock represented Christ: 
was a symbol of him. But it certainly agrees better with 
Paul’sstrain of ideas if we take it in this sense :-+that Christ 
himself was the rock who furmished the manna and,water to 
the Jews, as he nove conmmnicates himself in the Supper. 
Now, if we are not justified from any other quarter in assum- 
ing the idea in Pan's writings of such « Messianic pre-existence, 
we must content ourselves with such a dilution of his mean- 
ing in that passage as is offered inthe first interpretation. 
Likewiso, if in 1 Cor. x. 9 sipwy is the genuine reading, 
but Xprordy a correct glows, this necessarily indicates that 
when Paul said of the Jews in the wildemess ére(pacay rev 
Xpordy, be implied that Chyjst was acting among them ac- 
cording to his Divine nature. The words in 2 Cor. viii. 9, 
(‘Vor ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that 
1 Baur (p. 627) would limit the 8¢ ob 7% xdvra to all things which 
relate to reconciliation and redemption ; but this is absolutely impos- 
sible, as will be evident to.cvery unprejudiced person on an examination 
of the coniext. The words in 2 Cor. v. 18, where the limitation plainly 


eee from the connexion, are not at all parallel to the passage be: 
fore us, 
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ye through his poverty might be made rich’) are also 
certain evidence that Paul’s views were sugh as we have stated. 
It is impossible to understand these words as Baur (p. 628) 
has explained them in order to do away with their obvious 
inference ; ‘ That Christ ws poor, 7. ¢. lived in poverty and a 
lowly condition, althougle as Redeemer, through the grace of 
redemption which, we owe to him, he was rich enough to 
make-us rich.’ Certainly, the ‘being rich’ forms a contrast 
to the ‘ being poor, but the riches of his grace would form 
no such cautrast. "Pp be rich in grace, and to live in poverty 
and 2 lowly condition, are perfectly. compatible. And it is : 
here intended to exhibit Christ. as a pattern of sclf-sacrifiee 
and self-denial, that meu may learn to give ap what they 
might otherwiso enjoy, in order to help others.¢ But how 
could this:agree with such an exposition? We know not how 
to’ understand it, when Ban, who cannot deny this reference 
of the words, will not acknowledge what is implicd, but 
thinks they may thus be explained ;-—‘ That we must show 
tho same self-shcrificing disposition as Christ, who was poor 
and in a lowly condition, though he was so exalted above 
us“by the riches of his grace.’ Where isthe «contrast, and 
where is the example of sclf-sacrifice? Although the word 
mruxetey initself, according to the Greek usage, only denotes 
‘being poor, yet in the words ‘for our sakes he was poor, 
and in the contrast wAvbowe dy, it is necessarily under- 
stood that he was before rich, and for our sakes became poor, 
The words cannot be understood in any other sense than this : 
He who was rich in divine glory, has on our accottnt taken 
part in our pdverty ; lec has entered within the limits and 
wants of our carthly existeuce, in order that hy means of this 
his self-hruniliation we night partake of the riches of his 
divine life, which grithout it we could not have done, Again, 
* when Paul in Rom. viii. 3, says, ‘God sent forth his Son’ gy 
Opouspart capxdc dpupriag, thes@words imply the pre-existence 
of the Son of God, ove év capsi. The passage in Rom. ix. 5, 
can cortainlygnot be made use of, in an isolated form, to prove 
from it Paul's doctrimal views, since it requires for its inter- 
pretation an appeal to Paul’s mode of thinking elsewhere, and 
has, undeniably, great difficulties. Yet we must admit we 
cannot feel satisfied with the explanation that Paul must have 
ended the sentence with the words, ‘from whom, according 
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to the flesh, Christ came, without adding anything more—~ 
he who was so fond,of contrasts, and whom the consciousnes 
of the glory: of Christ, of which he was always full, would here 
prompt to the expression of a contrast. He must, in truth, 
have felt himself compelled to express more strongly. what-he 
brought forward as the culminatinge point of the whole—tho 
last end of the theocratic development whjch was to proceed 
from the Jews, and we cannot think that he would have ended 
in so bald a manner. Neither can we admit, that the Doxo- 
logy to God the Father conld be joined in this way without 
any intermediate link, .and this whole doxology would be 
uncommonly heavy, and quite un-Pauline. Hence we must 
regard it as the most natural exposition according to which 


the last werds form a contrast to ‘the preceding card cépxa, — 


and give emphasis to the meaning of the great. preeminence 
which accrued to the Jews from the Messiah’s being,vorn of 
them. “He who is God exalted over all,” (exalted above all 
that is named in the preceding clauscs,) or perhaps still better 
thus, avoiding the encumbrance of the 6 dr, ‘The Being 
exalted over all, be praised as the Divine Being for ever. 
We cértainly admit that Paul would not have conferred the 
title 6 8ed¢ simply upon Christ, but it is something different 
whengin reference to his deemed communicated nature he 
calls him Oedc. And as he now attributes such exaltation to 
him, and represents him as the Being in whom all the commu 
nications of divine blessing to mankind are concentrated, he 
might be well induced to ascribe the doxology to him. That 
this dods not occur elsewhere, cannot serve as a proof that 
Paul could not once have done thisén a pe@uliar connexion, 
The words of Vaul in Rom. i. 4, contain nothing inconsistent 
with this view. He there gcfers to the Son of God in his two- 
fold relation,—in his state of humiliation when he had sub: 
jected himself to the limits of carthly humanity, and as he went 
beyond it when the dignity attached to him a8 the Son of God 
‘was revealed, so that his divine essence unveiled itself free 
from the limits of nature by which it had hithgrto been kept 
back, The Sen of Ged, who according to his earthly ap- 


pearance was born of the posterity of David (the Messiah , 


peculiarly belonging to the Jewish pcople), by means of the 
indwelling spirit of holiness (the divine nature peculiar to 
him) was proved to be the Son of Cod by his resurrection, or 
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-sin virtue of -his resurrection; (for this event was indeed the 
beginning of his emerging from the limits of an gxistence 
subjected to nature,) in order that henceforward, in corre- - 
spondence to the essence of the Son of God, the wredpa a&yw- 
sure in him, he might ope¥ate with a power raised above all 
limits, invisible and divine—the theocratic King and Redeemer 
belonging equally tg the whele human race. 

P. 508, 1. 3, “in vogue respecting spirits,” add, “although, 
as we have proved, the same doctrinal view lay at the basis 
of what heahas expretsed in his earlier epistles. When Paul, 
in 2 Cor. iv. 4, describes Christ as the image of God, in whom. 
the glory of God is mirrored forth, the same train of ideas 
is implied, which, more fully unfolded by an antithetical 
reference, megts us in the Epistle to the Colossians,” 

P. 508, 1. 20 from bottom, after “among mankind”. add, 
“ With-this view also is connected the manner in which Paul 
expresses himself in’ Phil. ii, 5—9, ‘That whereas Christ 
found himself in a state of divine existence, he did not so 
value that equality to God and divine existence, nor was he 

~ eager to let it come forth that he might make a show with it, 
but on the contrary, he renounced it when he entered into 
the dependent relations of a eveaturely human existence, and 
was born as ¢ man like other men, although under the cover- 
ing of this visible form was hidden something exalted &bove 
human nature and the whole created universe. The exalta~ 
tion which followed this sclf-humiliation, and ®y which the 
obedience rendered by him in the form of a servant was 
rewarded, cannot be referred to that in which according to 
his divine essence he wat already exalted above all, but only 
to the man who had come forth from that act of self-humilia- 
tion ; who as a man, conscious of his divine nature, carried 
this act of self-inagition 6 the highest pitch. If we carefully 
discriminate the ideas, we shall find here no contradiction 
which would oblige us to drag if gnostic ideas, of which we 
do not perceive the least trace; there is, indecd, nothing 
more than what we have already found in 2 Cor. giii. 9°; 
Rom. viii. 3. . : 

P. 522, 1. 9, after “world” add, “Paul here treats of an 
eternal election and predestination antecedent to the creation 
of the world, but not of an analogous reprobation, since the 
former, but not the latter, has an eternal ideal basis. Repro~ 
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bation relates only to a temporal appearance ; those in whom 
‘the divine idea fixed in Christ is not realized, hence appear as 
the excluded from their realization, in other words as the 
reprobate.”! . 

P. 630, 1. 9 from bottom, afte* “work for ‘believers” add, 
“Yet this docs not forbid our suppasing that the spirit of Paul, 
comprehending all things to the last qlosing point of the 
development of redereption and salvation in one vast ‘con- 
-templation, might have raised itsclf above the limits of the 
proposition lying immediately bofore Him, and tgken in the 
final result, which would resolve all disharmony into perfect, 
unison, And it would be the most natural construction to 
suppose an interval between what is stated in 1 Cor. xv, 23, 
and in the following verse, and in this interval those develop- 
ments might take place which would contribute to’ bring on 
the last end of universal restoration ; first of all, the resur- 
rection and jrfect hiesseduess of believers ; and then the 
general resurrection of all, freed from sin, exalted to a divine 
life, when God shall be all in all. But it is worthy of notice 
how immediately Panl comes to the ¢ira. It appears that 
here he wighed rather to give hints, than to express and 
develop.” : : 








2 Vol. i. p. 1, “ Inrropucrory REMARKS ON THE soURCES 
oF THIS HIStory. The manner in which criticism has been 
recently applied to this part of history induces us to pre- 
mise a few words on its sources as an introduction to the 
following investigations. A few notices from other quarters, 
excepted, we must, in order to examine the true state of. 
the facts for this history, garefully compare two sources with 
one another ; namely, the #pistles Sf the apostles and’ their 
companions,—(which as soon as we can ascertain their genu- 
ineness aro the surest sourc@s)—and the narfative respecting 
these times, known by the name of Zhe Acts of the Apostles. 
As we ere prepared to prove the credibility of the latter after- 
wards in detail, we wish here only to sea in passing, whether 


1 Employing the scholastic terminology in a Pauline sense, we may say 
that the voluntas signi, not the voluntas beneplaciti, is here pointed out.: 

2 By an oversight, these paragraphs were rot placed in the printer's 
_ handa early enough for insertion in the proper place-—Tr. _ 
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soine marks of:the confidence to be placed in this source may 
not be discovered. - : 

. @ In the latter part of the book itself, from chap. xvi. 10, we 
meet 'with a striking peculiapity,—the author in several pas- 
sages speaks in the first person plural, including himself among 
the companions of the ap8stle Paul, and therefore an eye- 
witness of part of the cvents contained in the history. This 
is & very important indication. of the rank which we must 
allow to this document as a source of historical information. 
It-may inde¥d be objected, as has actually been done by Dr. 
Von Baur (in his work, Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi :. 
Stuttgart, 1845), that the author of the Acts belonged to a 
later period, but in order to decefvc, adopted this phraseology, 
since he wished to be regarded as the companion of the 
apostle Paul, and to act the part of Luke. But this assump- 
tion no Wprejudiced person can adopt. For then, how can it be 
explained that the author, from the first, gives no sign of the 
part he wished to act, and in which it was so important for 
him to be acknowledged, so that where he first begins to adopt 
this style he drops no hint who he is, and how he happened 
to be in Paul’s company? This really looks in’ itself, and 
especially according to the analogy of the apocryphal writings 
of that age, as unlike one who wished to write under the 
name of awothor, as wercan imagine. The manner in which 
the author of the Acts at once, without anything leading to 
it, begins to express himself jn this associated form of address, 
bears.undeniable marks of the absence of design. : 

“And for whom did the author compose this work? As by 
the introductory words f@ is connected with the Gospel of 
Luke; and professes to be the second part of that work on the 
.. ‘primitive history of Christianity, ét is evident that it was 

: aed written fer the same object which the author of the 

ospel states in kis introduction,—in order to furnish anindi- 
vidual, Theophilus, with exact antl certain knowledge of that 
history ; and this certainly docs not agreo with his wishing to 
- act the part of any other person than he really was. .Here’ 
again it may be obfected—thése writings were not really 
composed. for such a Theophilus, but he who wished to forge 
this-work under the name of a companion of the apostle Paul 
chose this garb for his fabrication. But the introductory 
words of Luké’s Gospel are by no means suited to give us the 
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. impression. of such s design, but correspond in a simple 
natural manner to the object which a Christian writer might 
have who lived under the relations of that fresh age of Chris- 
tianity. And further, why should he in those words (Luke 
i, 2,) have stated that the accdunts of eye-witnesses formed 
the main sources of his narrativé, when in consistency. with 
the part he wished to act he ought to have described himself 
‘as an eye-witness? Or must we refer those introductory 
‘words only to the Gospel, and not at the same time to the 
Acts? But if persons are resolved to ffnd a fabrieation under- 
taken for a special purpose, will it not be most natural to 
admit that the author from the first had the whole plan of 
his fraus pia in his min® and hence in the introductory 
words to the first part of his work had made preparation for 
what he intended to exhibit in the second part ? : 

“Now, if this supposition of a designed fabrication cannot 
be applied to that personal form of the narrative in the Acts, 
this peculiarity can be explained in only one of two ways. 
Either the same person speaks here from’whom the whole 
history proceeded, or it is the account of another individual, 
whom the*author, in making use of various sources for his 
work, embodied in this original form with his own ¢ompost- 
tion, If we suppose the first, it is evident that this work 
procéeded from one who was an eye-witness-of part of the 
events he describes, and a missionary companion of the apo- 
atle Paul, who stood in close connexion with him. And thig 
will predispose us to judge favourably of the sources which 
the author might make usv of, for thoso transactions in which 
he was not an eye-witness, as well a8 of the general fidelity of 
his narrative. We shall not allow ourselves to be persiaded 
that such a person, instegd of wishing to give pure history, 
only aimed at compiling from the matgrials before him ‘a 
fiction, even though for a good object. But if we adopt the 
second alternative, it follow§, that at least an important por-. 
tion of the narrative is founded on the report f a trustworthy, 
eye-witness. From a single example of theeuse of such a 
report, it is apparent that the author Wished to employ, and, 
did employ, good sources of information. And by this single 
example, that at the place in which he incorporated this 
account in his history, he left this form of personal narrative 
unaltered, he shows that he was disposed to alter the materials 
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which, he made use of in his work, too little for historical art, 
.. fot unity of historical composition; rather than too much for 
the fidelity of the narrative. It is plain how deficient he was 
in histosical art; and that, therefore, we-must expect to find 
in this work rather the raw zhaterial from the sources within 
“hig reach, than an historical composition artificially moulded 
‘and framed. according to one point of view. ‘It is plain how 
far we should be from expecting that such a person would# 
have constructed the speeches he reports, in accordance with 
the stand-pojgt and character of the speakers, after the exam- 
ple of the classical historians, with ercative art, and how little 
such an artificial style and ability can be attributed to him, 
“Both suppositions have their difficulties, which in either 
case can find their solution only in the peculiar character of 
the histerian, and in the whole method of his work. In the 
first. casa, the carelessness and awkwardness which allowed 
‘him to admit these foreign accounts without altering the 
unsuitable form of the narrative, is very.strange. But if we 
adopt: the second-supposition, it still romains very striking 
‘and awkward, that he should appear speaking in this form all 
at once without notice ; without saying anything about the 
manner in which ho came to be one of Pauts conipanions ; 
how by turns be is associated with him and separated from 
him. But in both cases we shall be led to similar conclusions 
in reference’ to the origination and character of this historical 
collection. 
“Whether the introductory words of Luke's Gospel-refer or 
not to both parts of the work, at all events we can apply 
what is there said to thepActs, that according to Luke i. 2, 
he made use of the reports of the original eye-witnesses of the 
Christian history, and of the first publishers of the Gospel, 
which would perfectly agr&e with the character of Luke, to 
whom ecclesiastical tradition attributes both works, the physi- 
elan whom Paul, in his epistle wrgtcn from Rome, names as 
his fellow-labouwer. Indced, if we refer theso words in the 
Gospel to the Acts, this would not prove that the account in 
which he uses the firsteperson procecded from himself ; for on 
that supposition he would himself belong in part to the eye- 
‘witnesses. Yet it is questionable, whether these words really 
belong to both parts, and whether the author, when writing 
tha TAs “hed ntenk te oteseul Pick oh et eek ee: 
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P. 1, ch.i, Begin with ‘the following paragraph :—~“ The 
Christian church, as a community, proceeding from a new prin- 
ciple for the transformation of the world, and destined to intro- ~ 
duce this new principle into humanity, presupposes, asthe basis 
of its existence, that Person whoewas himself in his whole being 
and manifestation that world-tragsforming principle, without 
whom the existence of the church itself would be a mon. 

tstrous lic. But in order to explain the commencement of 
the:cxistonce of the church, there was a necessity for that un- 
paralleled event affecting all succeeding ages, by which this 
objective principle passcd into the consciousness of men, 
henceforth to form the central point of a new internal life- 
communion, and on which the being of the church rests, 
This event was the miracle of the first Pentecost, which, in its 
essential nature, is repeated wherever a creation of the Chris- © 
tian life, either in individuals or communities, takes place. If 
all the great epochs in the development of the church point 
us to a beginning which marks the boundary between the old 
and the new, where first that which constitutes the pecu- - 
liaxity of the mew epochs comes forth into manifestation, cer- 
tainly the greatest epoch, from which all the others proceeded, 
cannot bé thought to want such a beginning ; and historical 
traditions here harmonize with what the idea of the thing 
itself would lead us to anticipate. And however much the 
explanation of -particular points in that tradition*may be dis-. 
puted, the historical reality of the fact on the whole remains 
unughaken and raised above all mythical attempts at explana- 
tion, and its.truth is shown by itself, as well as by the results 
which were consequent on this begging, 
“Tho historical development,” &e. 
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DEDICATION. 


To my dear Friend, 
Dr. Junius Minter, or Harte, 


Tz gives me pleasure to dedicate my works, as they appear, 
to those persons who are peculiarly dear to me ; and openly 
to express, in times so strongly tending to isolates and divide, 
the consciousness of cordial fellowship in mind and heart 
with those whom J know to be one with myself, not merely 
on the gtound of our common Christianity, but in. their 
theological principles ; and there is no one to whom I believe 
that I stand so near in this respect as yourself, my much. 
loved friend. May a gracious God enable us to maintain this 
unity, and by the puriffing influences of his Spirit, may it 
become. more decided and more refined. I thank Him with 
all my heart, that Jo has Preserved you for ourselves and his 
militant church, amidst the ravages of that epidemic which 
has been so threatening in your city, a representative of the 
true via media, so much required in these difficult, dis- 
tracted times. May He preserve you still by his guardian 
providence, and strengthen you in soul and body, that you 
may long act as a living pattern and a wise guide to our 
beloved yqutb, even after we who are more: advanced in Jife 
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are called away. May you, as hitherto, be enabled to ex- 
emplify, both by word of mouth and by your writings, the 
harmony ayd consistency of child-like, humble Christianity, 
with sound philosophy and true liberty of thought ; to warn 
from tho abyss of all-devowrihg unbelief, and from the 
bondage of human opinions, whether novel, or old ones re- 
vived ; to contend for the preservatidn of that genuine 
freedom in hewt and mind which Christ, has gained for us; 
and to cxemplity for our guidance the*humilitygf faith and 
knowledge, combined with simplicity in disposition, thought, 
and language, I name those qualities in you which, in 
relation to the manifold errors of our times, I esteem most 
precious, and which appear to me peculiarly important -and 
salutary for the cducation and guidance of ow “youth ; 
although T am as sensible as you can be, that man is not 
to be the object of culogy and homage, but that in know- 
ledge and practice we all aro, and ever shall’ be before God, 
beggars and ‘poor sinners. 


Most cordially yours, 


a 
A. Nuanper, 


‘ 


Bent, ist July, 1819. 


PREFACE TO te SECOND EDITION. 


As the diseased state of my eyesight continues to be such 

that I am obliged to make use of the eyes of others, and have 

. thus been prevented from carrying on my Church History os 
vigorovly as I could. have wished, my attention has been 
turned to tho progressive perfection gf works that have long 
since appeared,--a labour which I could moro easily accom- 
plish by means of such aid. Taking into consideration the 
important place occupied by Tertullian in the development of 

. the Western Church—and of Christianity as exhifited in that 
church ; and generally, the rank this father holds among the 
original minds of all ages ; and moreover, the peculiar interest 
T have always taken in the strongly marked peculiarities of 
this distinguished man ;—on all these accounts I have felt 
‘very desirous that a labour of love, which: was undertaken, 
four-and-twenty years ago, should not remain before the 
public with all its defects in substance and form, or, on 
account of them, sink to oblivion. Though some copies 
of the first edition remain still unsold, yet my publisher, 
veolous for the interest ef literafuro, was equally ready to 
gratify my wish tRat this work should appear in a new and 
more complete form. ° : 

There was a time of darkness, sclf-ealled enlightenment, 
which, in the contraction and obscurity of unconscious mental 
poverty, look& down with an air of pity on the greatness of 
earlier ages ; it coufd not understand so striking a pheno- 

- menon as that of the new world of Christianity revealing 
itself to this man of rugged, wayward spirit, and fancied that 
by taking some paradoxical expressions of this eminent father , 
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on philosophy and reagon, torn from their connexion, it could 
dorm an estimate of his whole character, thus judging of’ the 
Fruit by the hard shell ‘that protects it. But this time has 
‘passed away. We look upon Schleiermacher, that great 
teacher of our nation, frém whoy. it” has still much to lear 
in reference to the devélopment’ of the’ future, as the greit 
man, of ‘whose multifarious merits” it’ was' one to have con- 
tributed materially to this issue. And the’ trué ‘German 
mind, of which one éssential tendency is to penetrate deeply | 
into divine things, after throwing off the foreign yoke and 
awakening to self-consciousness, turned away pees 
astrudk superficiality of the period that had just closed, wit 
earnest longing for the inspiration of a nobler spirit in ‘the 
earlier ages of the church. It showed itsclf capable of undér- 
standing the manifold phases of Christianity, even those 
which bear the least resemblance to the spirit of our own age 
and country, and of contemplating them with affectfim, Jn 
that morning-dawn of a better time, to which, through that 
common fault which requires cach one of us to smite upon 
his breast, the succceding development did not correspond, 
this book first appeared. Since then that stand-point to 
which we Hfave alluded, though apparently overcome, has 
come back still more poverty-struck, though with imaginary 
wealth, and assuming a far greater boldness of dogmatism 
on everything that surpassed the comprehension of little, 
common-place, cloddish souls. In place of that so-called 
vulgar rationalism, in which there was still an honourable 
remnant of a recognition of the super-mundane and divine— 
some sense of the religious and the moral—from a conse- 
quential carrying out of the same fftinciples, there has pro- 
ceeded what would designate itsclf as more sublime, but 
which is, in fact, a fur move vulgarthing—the Gospel of the 
Apotheosis of Mumanity, which is only enother namo for 
Atheism, and of which, aftq scveral decenniums have been 
spent in constructing its theory, the mischievous effects might 
easily bo foreseen ; and at last, entering more into actual 
life, ever since the outrages of the disgraceful 18th of March, 
it has, to the shame and injury of our nafion, been continually 
making fresh manifestations of its destructive and pernicious 


effects, which threaten to annihilate ail the higher goods of 
humanity. 
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T have endeavoured to eririch this new edition, and to im- 
prove both its form and contents. , The alteration in the title 
-will indicate in what direction I have particularly aimed to 
enrich this work; and several new investigations will be 
observed on, the interpretation, and readings in difficult 
passages. It is my opitfion, that for a better edition of so 
peculiar'a writer, jn whom there is so much obscurity, and 
who certainly was not understood, even at an early period, 
far more can be gained by carefully studying his mode of 
thinking agd languhge, and thus learning to restore the 
original reading, than by any collation of manuscripts. . Soon 
after the publication of the first edition, the well-known revie 
appeared, by the late Dr. V. Colln, a man who, in all that, he 
undertook, performed something peculiar and able in its kind. 
This review was very unfavourable both to the author and his 
work, # Dr. Y. Célln did not perceive what I aimed at in this 
work, and applied a wrong standard by which to judge it. 
Yet, in several points, I must acknowledge him to be right, 
of which this ntw edition will give evidence ; several things i 
‘have maintained against his objections ; several things, from 
‘ my theological stand-point, I could not take notice of. There 
was a momentary misunderstanding between my$elf and the 
writer; but this was soon cleared up by his review of my 
Church History. Aftcr this, he surprised me one Sunday 
niorning by a visit. Up to that time we had been, personally, 
total strangers. We soon entered into a close theglogical 
conversation, in which certainly the difference of our theo- 
logical stand-points was distinctly brought out; but yet, the 
consequence was, that # parting we cordially shook hands, 
with the consciousness of a communion of heart that carried. 
us above the important theologjcal differcnees that existed 
between us. I did not then apprehend that we should so 
soon lose the highly esteemed man, who might yet have 
rendered so much service to sci@nce. 

According to another conception of the nature of historical 
art, and of what belongs to understandifg a writer—the 
representing an image of the man—perhaps many persons will 
think that the truth is wanting in this and the other part of 
this reprosentation. It will appear to them that I have not 
sufficiently brought under notice the strange excrescences, 
the eccentric, and the monstrous, But I must regard the 
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Dusiness of the historian as resembling that of the.painter—to* 
Jet the soul of the man, the idea that animates him, appear in 
his physiognomy. ‘This it is which gives the key by which 
we rightly understand the caricature by which the appearance 
of the soul and the idea is obscnred; but to represent the 
caricature, should always be a subor@inate, and not a principal 
object; ‘To recognise the divine impress in the appearance, to 
develop it clearly from its temporary obsturation, this alone 
gan be an office worthy of the historian, and for the sake of 
which alono it is worth the labour to write history, Whoever 
thinks otherwise, I leave him to enjoy his opinion. 

May a gracious God accompany with his blessing this book 
im its new dress; and especially may it serve to make the 
beloved youth who have devoted themsclves to the study of 
thoology, better acquainted with the image of this great and 
influential father of the church and with the dovelopigg pro- 
cess of Christian truth in that carly age. 

. LT must conclude with again expressing my special thanks 
to my young fricnd Candidate Scimuwen for the fidelity and 
skill with which he has assisted me, both in planning one 
part of this edition and in conducting the whole through the 
press,-as my eyes would not allow me to correct it, It must 
have been to him a more difficult task, becauge the whole 
was written after my dictation by different persons. : 

Meanwhile, as far aa my defective eye-sight and the ad. 
ditional labowr which it occasions in my regular duties will 
permit, I havo endeavoured to proceed with my Church His- 
tory, and it will always be my most ardent wish to accomplish 
it, with God’s help, for which, at nay advanced age, only a: 
little time now remains.’ 
: A. NEASpER. 


Beatax, Lot July, 1849. : 


} Dr. Neander died July 15, 1850 —Ta. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tux special claim on our attention of the Christian Father 
with whose character and works we are about to be occupied, 
arises {yom his being the first representative of that peculiar 
form of the Christian and theological spirit which has pre- 
vailed in the Western church through all succeeding ages :—~ 
that form in which the anthropological and soteriological ele- 
ment predominates. In Tertullian we find the first germ of* 
that spirit which afterwards appoared with mor, refinement 
and purity in Augustine ; as from Augustine the scholastic 
theology proceeded, and in him also the Reformation. found 
its point ,of connexion. In Tertullian we sce all this forex * 
shadowed, and he constitutes 2 peculiggly Important turning- 
point in the development of the church—the boundary-line, 
so to speak, between two distinct epochs. As a central point, 
round which everything clse turned, we may gegard the ap- 
pearance of Gnosticism,-the first notable attempt to intro- 
duce into Christianity the existing clements of mental culture, 
and to render it more complete og the hitherto rather neg- 
lected side of thegretical knowledge ; it was an attempt of 
the mind of the ancient world, in its yearnings after know- 
ledge, and in its dissatisfactiof with the present, to bring, 

- within its grasp and to appropriate the treasures of this kind 
which Christienity presented. The peculiar mental tendencies 
in the church were elistinguished from one another by the 
relation in which thoy stood to Gnosticism. On the one hand, 
there was a tendency which was directly opposite to Gnosti- 
cism, and repelled those clements of culture which Gnosticism 
would have blended with Christianity : to the predominant 
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speculative tendency of Gnosticism it opposed the: aims. of. 
practical Christianity, attaching itself with all its might-simg 
ply to the facts of Christianity, and rejecting with a fix 
religious realism all idealistic subtleties. On the other hand; 
there was a tendency, which in its striving after knowledge 
approximated to Gnosticism, recoggised a real mental want 
which lay at its basis, and sought to satisfy it by substituting 
for a false gnosis a true one, founded on €hristian principles, 
Both tendencies were chargeable with one-sidedness and de- 
fect, and it was needful to supplement and balance one by 
the other, in order to further the sound devWloprient. of 
wWhristian truth. The former of-these tendencies led to ‘ah 
error directly opposite to Gnosticism ; the other was itself 
infected with what Was erroncous in Gnosticism. As we 
must regard the great Origen as peculiarly the representative 
of the second tendency, so we recognise in Tertullian the 
representative of tho first. The unyielding powerful”exhibi- 
tion of what was peculiarly Christian, with an unceremonious 
rejection of all foreign ingredients, in sharp. hostility to the 
existing world, forms the marked distinction of Tertullian’s 
spirit, But this clearly shows us the striking one-sidedness 
of his naturo, which disturbed and obscured his conception 
of Christianity, the principles of which are designed not to 
repel the world, but to appropriate and transform it. Where 
this latter effect is not produced, a rough nature suth as Ter- 
tullian’s cannot property experience the spiritualizing influence 
of Christianity. To Gnosticism Montanism stood in the most 
direct contrast, and of this Tertullian is the most important 
representative, *for his mental courgg was greatly influenced 
by it, and he ‘first wrought it out into a system. Rightly to 
understand the spirit of Tertullian we must be well” ac 
quainted with the nature $f Monténism, and its position in 
the developing process of Christianity. * 

There is a time when thoelivinc supernatural principle of 
Christianity, after it has first manifested itself as such in all 
its purity and directness, must enter into compination with 
human culture; the supernatural must ,become continually 
more natural, and the age of revelation and miracles must be 
suceceded by that of operations carried on by the agency of 
the human mind as animated by the divine life: towards the 

‘ formation of such a process that tendency is opposed, which 
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*would retain for ever in an equal degree the element of the 
gipernatural—of inspiration, where the mind can be only 
passive. On this side Montanism is opposed to Gnosticism as 
the other extreme. We perceive in it a tendency disposed 
not to appropriate the woxld and the natural, but to repel 
‘and abjure them—to malg the opposition perpetual between 
the supernatural and the natural, though Christianity aima at 
overcoming this opposition and effecting a harmony between 
them. .Montanism therefore leads to a predominant ascetic 
alement ; and from what has been said, it is easy to perceive 
the alliance Between the spirit of Tertullian and Montanism. 
Although we can find no ground whatever for denying the 
historical personality of a Montanus, yet we must consider it 
as a point of extremely little importance in relation to the 
mental movements that proceeded from Montanism. The 
appoarapee of Montanus in Phrygia only gave an accidental 
impuls& to those tendencies which had long been forming 
in the progressive development of the church; and was the 
occasion of their boing drawn together and fixed in one point ; 
and hence the effects were far greater than could have been 
expected from his personal character. He was gnly the un- 
conscious organ, through which a peculiar mental tendency, 
which had developed itself in various parts of the church, 
expressed itself with clearer intelligence and greater strength. 
A point: éf union was given to the scattered elements, Ai 
such likewise was the relation of Montanism to Tertullian. 
By means of it, what had long been maturing in his religious 
character and in his peculiar religious development, was held 
more consciously, and ggpressed with greater force. Hence 
we are more disposed to seck the point of connexion - for 
Tertullian’s Montanist tendency in what already belonged to 
his character, than to exflain his *passing over to Montaniam 
from external circ&mstances and inducements. 

- During the same period, thas perversion: of the Christian 
apirit and the intermixture of the Old and New Testament 
stand-points yas becoming more developed, from which Roman 
Catholicism afterwayds arose. Montanism was, indeed, on 
one gide, involyed in such a perversion, and leaving the 
Christian stand-point, wandéred back to that of the Old 
Testament ; but on the other hand, by bringing forward an 
Qld Testament prophetic order, it formed a check against 
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mingling the Old. Testament priesthood with the Christian. 
stand-point.' The free operation of the Spirit, though mor 
in an Old Testament than a New Testament form, was opposed 
to the stiff traditional tendency. On this side, Tertullian, ad 
the representative of Montanism, formed an opposing force to 
the increasing hierarchical elementg In this respect ke con- 
stitutes. an important link in the development of the church. 
By means of the great influence he exert8d through the rela- 
tion in which he stood to Cyprian, who called him his teacher, 
he brought it about, that the montanistic element in.a forth 
corresponding t6 the ecclesiastical spirit was conffnued in the 
wlevelopment of the Western church. 

To all these points we must pay attention, while we take 
a nearer view of Tortullian as he displays himself in hig 
writings. — 

Quixres Seprmaivs Frornns Terren.raxcs, Dorngin the 
latter part of the second contury, was the son of a centurion 
in the service of the Proconsul at Carthage. Though belong- 
ing to the higher ranks of socicty, he must-have received a 
good literary education; for his writings bear marks of exten- 
sive reading gnd a variety of historical and antiquarian know- 
ledge. He was sufticiently master of the Greck language to 
be able to write treatises in it. If we are disposed to,learh 
from Tertullian’s own writings his precise rank and profession, 
we not only meet with the characteristics of a rhetorical edu- 
cation, which indicate that in his youth he had been occupied 
with rhetorical exercises; but in the whole method of his 
argumentation and controversial tactics we easily recognise 
the advoeate of carlier days, who invQuntarily transferred the ” 
habits of the pleader to coclesiastical polemics, attempting to 
draw together as many reagons as possible for the point he 
wished to establish, without any it nicety in the selection. 
We may indecd be disposed to attribute this to the peculiari- 
ties of his mental structurond character, his natural ten- 
dency to push to an oxtrome whatever he took in hand; but 
if wo notice the juridical east of his language,gnd the com- 
parisons borrowed from legal science, we hall find a palpable 
mark of his earlier studies. And, indeed, this may be con- 
firmed by an account of Eusebius, who would hardly have 
been led. to it only by a supposition deduced from the 
writings themselves. We find a Roman jurist, TertyHiantia;- 
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“yr Tertullianus, of whose writings some fragments aro pre~ 
served in the Pandccts. Now if it could. be made out as 
. Probablo that this person lived in the same age as the Chris- 
tian Father, yet in the silence of antiquity on the point, it 
could never be inferred that the Jurist and the Father were 
identical : for the sameness of the name proves nothing, since 
the names Tertius, Tortullus and Tertullianus were by no means 
yneommon among the Romans. Nor would the similarity 
of language in those fragments and in the writings of the 
father bo a satisfctory proof, since this may be easily .a0- 
counted for By the common juridical phraseology. ‘ 
Tertullian, in his first years, was a heathen. He speaks of: 
himself as one*of those men who were once blind without the: 
light, of the Lord. Carthage, his native place, was one of 
those large cities which, at that time, were the scats of great 
moral ¢ ption. Probably Tertuilian, as a heathen, had 
not beeit preserved freo from the infection, as may be inferred 
from his own confessions.* And whoever thus passed over to 
Christianity,, from the corruption of the heathen world, could 
testify with so much greator force, from his: own experience, 
of the transforming power of the Gospel ; ang as others 
who were especially called to place in the strongest light 
one aspect of Christianity—the opposition of nature and 
graco—were fed to # personal knowledge of it through a 
sharp strugglo in the development of their life, such as q: 
Paul, an Augustine, and a Luther ;.80 was this the case with 
Tertullian, the first convert after Paul who represented the 
Christian stand-point on this particular side. He reflected 
with abhorrence on his lgathenish life and its pleasures ; as, 
for example, when describing the abominable nature of the 
cruel gladiatorial shows, hv says, “No one, who has not been 
aspectator of these scenfs, can Adequately describe them. 
I would rather fail®in describing, than think of them again.” 
From its opposition to his carlier life, we may also account 
for the ascetic direction of his Christian seriousness,—a direc- 
tion which, gegerally speaking, is very natural, both for the 
first development of gn individual after his conversion, and 





? “Ceci sine Domini Iumine.”—De Pernit. cap. 1. 

* “Bgo me scio neque alia carne adulteria commisisse, neque nunc 
alia carne ad continentiam eniti.”—De Resurrect. Carnis, cap. 59, 

* De Spectaculis, cap. 19. 
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for the first development of the church, while forming itself 
in the midst of the heathen world, and in opposition to it, 
There are lovely natures, in whom whatever is beautiful in, 
man becomes heightened by the divine life which Christianity. 
brings, and in whom Christianity <ppears still more attractive 
from being placed in fortns of such natural loveliness. And 
there are rugged and angular natures, in whom, when, after 
many conflicts, they have made their why to the Christian 
life, the rude and rugged in their dispositions is overcome and, 
smoothed down by the power of Christitnity. But there are 
others in whom, though they have been deeply flapressed by 

“Christianity, yet the rugged and the angular, the harsh and 
the rude of their natural character still remath and operate, 
The treasure of the divine life here appears in an unpleasing 
form, which would easily repel a superficial observer from 
their socicty. To this latter class Tertullian belongs.’ When 
he commends Christian paticnee, and contrasts with it his 
natural impatientia, and speaks of the difficulty of attaining 
such a virtue, he gives us an insight into-his natural dis- 
position." 

It cannot,he proved from any passage in Tertullian’s works 
that he belénged to the clerical order before he went over to 
Montaniam. It is, indecd, certain, that in the treatise De 
Anima* he speaks of himself as one of the presbyters who 
were engaged iti church government and preaching But hé 
had written this book when a Montanist ; and the case might 
very well be, that he had been chosen for their presbyter, by 
the schismatic Montanist church, at Carthage. But Jeromo 
says expressly that he was first gf all a presbyter in the 
Catholic church. . We have no reason for doubting the truth of 
this statement, since in itgclf it is by no means improbable 
that aman of Tertullian’s zeal, kn8wlcdge, and talent, would 
be chosen to be a presbyter. But we ate not distinctly in- 

. 


1 De Patient. cap. 1. “Ita miscrrimus ego, semper weger caloribus 
impatientioo. 

2 Cap. 9. id 

3“ Disserueramus. Post transacta solennia dimissa plebe™ (as if, after 
the service was ended, the congregation was dismissed, and merely the 
clergy left behind) “ nobis.” ; { 

«Nothing to the contrary ean be inferred from his speaking in the 
person of the Jaity in his De Monogamia, ¢. 12, and Exhort, Cast. z 
for it may be supposed that in those passages he speaks communy 
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formed of what church Tertullian was’ presbyter. It would 
be most natural to suppose that it was the church in’ his 
native place, Carthage ; for he speaks of himself in various 
treatises, composed at different times, as a resident at Car- 
thage.. From one passage, in his book’ De Cultu Fom., 
- nothing more can be gathered than that he once visited 
Rome,’ which a resident at Carthage might often have occa- 
-sion to do. Jerome scoms certainly to attest that Tertullian 
filled an ecclesiastical office at Rome, since he says, that by 
the envy and insults pf the Roman clergy, he was prompted 
to pass ovey to Montanism. But it may be questioned 
-Wwhether this account has a historical foundation. ‘There was 
always a strong disposition to explain the transition from tho 
Catholic Church to an heretical party by external considera- 
tions ; and Jerome, especially; could never get over what he 
had suffered from the pride and jealousy of the Roman clergy, 
and. it “vas a favourable opportunity to utter complaints 
respecting them, and to trace earlier disagroements to that 
source? Tho statement of Euschius about Tertullian is too 
short and too obscure to enable us to draw any certain and 
definite conclusion from it.* 
The most valuable memorials of Tertullian’s*inward and 


cative from 2 foreign stand-point. And in the passage De Oratione, 
e. 15, “Nos vel maxime nullius loci homines,” it need not he admitted 
though it weuld be possible, that Tertullian wrote this treatise hefore 
his entrance into the clerical order, when nota Montanist; but Tertullian 
might at that period, when hicrarchical ideas were not so prevalent, 
speak thus even as a cleric, 

1 Cap. 6. ‘ 

? When the late Dr. V. Culln, in his review of the first edition of this 
work (Hallesche Liberaturze®ung Jalirg. 1825, Nov. 8, 507), in opposing 
what is here said, adduces the partiality of Jerome for the Romish 
charch, he does not appear to me to gave made out a contradiction, 
Jerome might have a high est&m for the Romish church, and yet lament . 
the pride and envy offthe clergy, as is seen in his Jater writings, 

3 ‘We mean the words already quoted, Avip rd re dada Uvbatos kal ray 
weduern én 'Pduns Aaumpiy. These words can hardly be understood to 
mean, “One of the most distinguished Latin ceclesiastical historians,” 

* though that injugicious translator, Ruflinus, may have so understood it 
(inter nostros seriptores admodum clarus): they may be taken to mean 
“one of the most distingftished men in Rome.” © But we are not obliged 
to admit that Eusebius here refers to the distinguished place Tertullian 
held in the church at Rome. Judging from the connexion, it may refer 
to the respect in which he was held when yet a heathen, and that he 
refers to him as one of the most respected jurists in Rome. 
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outward life, and his influence on his owh age and succeeding 
aged, are his writings. In them we see a man who, whatever 
he seized, embraced it with his whole soul, with ardent affed. 
tion, and hence was inclined to reject: or assail as vehement: 
whatever’ opposed, or seemed to pppose, the object on which 
his heart was sct. . And what ho tyus laid hold of, or rather 
what laid hold of him, was Christianity. By that, and for 
that, he was inspired, as every unprejudiced pereon must feel, 
who will take the pains necessary to understand a man 
belonging to a different age from the present. ‘The new 
creation effected by Christianity could not, imteed, all at 
weneo pervade him. That fierce, powerful, unbending Punie- 
Roman nature, which had grown up in heathenism, contained 
much that was repugnant to the spirit of Christianity. That 
subduing spirit came to him in a form with which he was 
unfimiliary and could not be admitted without a struggle, 
Tertullian’s mind had acuteness, depth, and dialectic dexterity, 
but no logical clearness, repose, and arrangement; it was 
profound and fruitful, but not harmonious; the check of 
sober self-government was wanting. Tertullian, though an 
enemy of philosophical speculation, which seemed to him to 
be o falsifie® of the truth, was not destitute of a speculative 
spirit; but it wanted the scientific form. Feeling and imagi+ 
nation prevailed above the purely intellectual.” -An inward 
life filled with Christianity, outran the developmént of his‘ 
understanding. A now inward world was opened to him by 
Christianity ; feelings and ideas poured themselves into his 
living ardent soul, which he wanted adequate words to ex- 
press. Tho new superabundant spit first formed his lan- 
guage. ‘The African Latin was, in this case especially, a, 
foreign material, which was deficiont in imagery. Hencé the 
struggle between living feflings an@ conceptions, and a lan~ 
guage which hampered and confined the livfag spirit." 
Of Tertullian it especially kolds good, that ho can be under- 


1 Nicbuhr, who knew how to estimate every kind ofexcellence, and 
although he has only, by-the-by, spoken with agmiration of Tertullian, 
yet opposes the notion of a peculiar dialect of the African school of 
which Apuleius and 'Fertullian are to be considered the representatives. 
“The notion,” he says, “ that their language has anything provincial in 
itis quite erroneous. Its only peculiarity is that it abounds in words. 
and expressions taken from the ancient Latin writers” (Fede Lerteyroa” 
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stood only from within—that we must possess a mental con- 
sanguinity with the spirit which dwelt in him, in ordér to 
recognise in the defective form, that higher quality which it 
contains, and to sct it free from that confined form, which is 
always the business of genuine historical composition. Among 
* the characteristics of Terullian must’ be reckoned a vivacity 
and quickness of perception, which often suggested ingenious 
combinations whichesometimes misled him, and caused him to 
substitute plausible appearances for substantial proofs, : 
* Tertullian, in the datter part of his life, joined the sect of: 
Montanus. wAs we havo already remarked, it has been 
" attempted, vory erroneously, to explain this change by out: 
ward causes, instead of accounting for it by an internal con- 
genislity of mind. If we go through his writings according 
to the various subjects of which they treat, the relation of the 
carlier writings of Tertullian to those in which he advocates 
Montanf&tic views will be most clearly exhibited. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to divide Tertullian’s’ writings, according to 
their subjects, into three classes, and in cach class to point 
out their distinction. In the first class we comprise those 
writings of Tertullian which are apologetic and polemic in , 
reference to hcathenism; those which relate principally to the 
- relation of Christians to the heathen, to the Christian modo 
of life as contrasted with that of the heathen, and to the 
sufferings and conduct of Christians in times of persecution, 
We connect these writings with one another on account of 
the similarity in the circumstances of the time which called 
them forth, and which occasioned many points of similarity 
in their contents. , 





on the IZistory of Rome, edited by Dr. J. Schmitz, vol. iti. p. 271, 
London, 1849.) - Certainly we. can find #0 provincialism in Tertullian, - 
which might’ be attrikuted to the use of the Punic language. | 


PART TL. 
THE FIRST CLASS OF TERTULLIANS WRITINGS. 


THOSE WHICH WERE OCCASIONED BY THE RELATION OF THE 
CHRISTIANS TO THE HEATHEN, AND REFER Tg THE VINDI- 
CATION OF CHRISTIANITY AGAINST THE HEATHEN-—~ATTACKS 
ON HEATUENISM—THE SUFFERINGS AND CONDUCT OF CHRIS- 
TIANS UNDER PERSECUTION— AND THE INTERCOURSE OF 
CHRISTIANS WITH HEATHENS. 





SECTION I. 


TOR WRITINGS OF THIS CLASS COMPOSED RY TERTULLIAN BEFORE HE 


° JOINED THE MONTANISTS, 
° 


TsrTutiian’s conversion took place probably at a favour+ 
able timo for the Christian church. The violent outbreaks 
of the popular fury under’ the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
declined of themselves. ‘This sovereign, who sought to main- 
tain the state-religion, and to suppress the religious party, 
which threatened to endanger it, was suececded by Commodus, 
who gave himself little concern aboyt the ancient Roman con- 
stitution ; and, as Dio Cassius reports, was disposed to be 
more favourable to the Christians, owing to the influence of 
his mistress Marcia.' Buf as long®as the laws passed by the 
Emperor Trajan against Christianity as aeligio illicita were 
not expressly repealed, the Christians could never reckon on 
any permanent and general repose in the Roman empire. 
Their tranquillity was always liable to be disturbed by any 
slight shocks from without. Occurrenges of This kind hap- 
pened i in various parts under the reign of the Emperor Com- 
modus; the civil wars which, when Didius Julianus -had. 


1 Vide Dr. Neander’s General History of the Christian Religion. and 
Church, vol. i. p. 163. St. Lib, Ed.—Tr. 
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purchased the imperial sceptre of the Preetorians in a.p. 193, 
were soon excited by the dissatisfaction of the legions. Gene- 
ral calamities always kindled afresh the popular hatred against 
the Christians, as the enemies of the gods, as Tertullian him- 
self says ;—* As a pretext for their hatred of the Christians, 
they employ the vain allfation that the Christians are the 
cause of every public calamity. If the Tiber overflows the 
walls, if the Nile does not irrigate the fields, if the skies are 
shut, if the carth quakes, if there is a famine or a pestilence, 
immediately the ery is raised, ‘Christianos ad leonem !”! Tho 
passions that’ were excited by the civil wars turned against _ 
the Christians, who were always hateful to the popular fanati-‘ 
cism. Moreover, after the Emperor Septimius Severus had 
entirely conquered his competitors for the imperial throne, 
Piscennius Niger, in the cast, and Claudius Albinug, in Gaul, 
A.D, 197, earious public festivities gave opportunities for nume- 
rous attacks on the Christians. They could take no part in 
the heathen diversions with which their victories were celé- 
brated, nor in’attending the unbecoming theatrical exhibitions 
and the cruel gladiatorial combats, nor in the various modes 
of flattering the emperors, such as presenting inconse to their 
busts, sacrificing or swearing by their genius ; and’ thus they 
appeared as enemies of the Roman gods, or of the Cwsars, 
and the empire? Or if only some stricter Christians would 
not join in festivities that im themselves contained nothing - 
anti-Christian, because they belicved that they saw something 
heathenish in them,—as for cxample, not lighting up their 
houses at a gencral illumination,—this was enough to draw 
forth the public hatred against the Christians belonging to 
any city.* 

1. Apologet. cap. 40. ° 

Augustin quotes an gncient saying, “Tf God withholds the rain, the 
fault is with the Christians.” “Ven pluit Deus. Due ad Christianos,” 
Angustin in Ps. Ixxx, he 

* “Hostes populi Romani, principum Romanorum, irreligios! in 
Ceesarea,” 

%. Clemens of AMexandria wrote about this time the first books of his 
Stromata, for he brings*down the chronology only to the death of 
Commodus, (lib. i. fol. 337, ed. Paris;) but had he written under the 


‘reign of Septimius Severus, he would probably bave fixed upon the 


accession of that emperor as the cerminus ad quem, and he says, (lib. ii. 

fol. 414,) “ We have daily before our eycs copious streams of the blood 

of martyrs; we behold them burnt, crucified, beheaded,” ‘Hyiy 58 
VOL. II, P 
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And when the populace or an unfriendly governor took 
advantage of such an opportunity to seize the Christians and 
throw them into prison, they might always, according to-the 
existing laws, bo punished with death. To Christians who 
were thus languishing in the prisons, and had martyrdom in 
prospect, Tertullian felt himself #npelled by Christian love 
to address words of consolation and encouragement. Large 
supplies of bodily refreshments were conveyed into the prisons 
jn the name of the whole church and of individuals, who vied 
with one another in expressions of love towards their suffering 
brethren and the witnesses to tho faith. Teftullian was at 
this time far from casting reproaches on these blameless indi- 
catioas of brotherly love with that gloomy severity which he 
afterwards showed as a Montanist. Only it justly appeared 
to him important, that above the bodily necessities of those 
confessors, their spiritual necessities—at a juncture,when the 
last conflict, and, even before that, so many subtle, concealed, 
and still moro dangerous temptations might assail them— 
should not be neglected. “ Along with those means of bodily 
nourishment ”—ho said to them—* which your mother the 
church, frgm her stores, and individual brethren from their 
private property, send to you while in prison, receive from mo 
something which may serve fur the sustenance, of your souls. 
It profits not that the body be nourished while the soul is 
famished ; rather if the weak be taken care of, that which is 
stronger ought not to be neglected.”' Tertullian was far” 
from the fanatical reverence for martyrdom, which could not 
sco in confessors frail men still subject to sin. Although he 
acknowledged the work of the Holg Spirit in their being able 
to overcome the fear of death and martyrdom, by the power 
of faith, yet he wéll knew that they had not yet wholly over- 
come the world—-that after each separategvictory, if they were 
not watchful over themselves, the still more dangerous temp- 
tntions of self-love threatched them, and on that account he 
held it necessary to warn them of their danger. “ Before all 
things,” he said to them, “ye blessed martyss, grieve not the 
Apbovor papripar myyal Exdorys Huepas ey Bpearpors judy Cewpodperat 
raponrwpiver, drarkwoadevonevav, TES Kepadads dmotepvopevar, 

1 The existing reading is, St quod infirmum est curatur, ceque.quod 
infirmtus est, negligi non debet ; but the sense requires that we should 
read—quod frmius ; thus ine. 4, we find caro infirma opposed to 

. fortiort spiritul, ce 
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‘Holy Spirit, who has entered the prison with you; for if he 
had not entezed with you into the prison you would not be 
here to-day. Hence, strive that he may abide with you here 
and lead you hence to the Lord. ‘The prison is also an abode 
of the evil spirit, where he meets those who belong to him. 
But on this account yo Aro come to the prison, that ye may 
tread him underfoot in his own abode ; for outside of the 
‘prison ye have alrefdy combated with him and trodden him 
_ underfoot, Might he not therefore say, Yo are in my king- 
dom, I will tempt you by low passions and dissensions,! Let 
him flee you? countenance, let him hide himself in the deepest, 
abyss, palsied and stiffened like a serpent rendered harmless” 
by enchantment. Nor let him succeed so Well in his king- 
. dom, as to involve you in strife ; but may he find you fortified 
and armed with concord, because to maintain, peace among 
yourselves is to make war with him.”? To give force to his 
- exhortation Tertullian avails himself of the high position 
which the confessors at that time held in the church. Those 
who on account of their offences had been excluded from 
church-communion, and longed after restoration to it with 
deep sorrow, wore wont to. have recourse to the powerful 
-intercession of these revered confessors, who sometimes took 
upon themselyes to grant them reconciliation with the church, 
by furnishing them with the so-called Zibellos pacis, a pre- 
rovative which, from the want of insight, from ill-judged sym- 
pathy, or from spiritual pride, was sometimes abused to the 
injury of church-discipline and order. 'f'o this power of the 
martyrs to grant reconciliation to others, Tertullian alludes 
when he says—*“ Those who have not this peace in the church 
» are wont to implore it from the martyrs in prison, On this 
account you ought to have it ygurselves, and cherish and 
guard it, in ordey that When required you may be able to 
impart it to others.” Here also we find a mark of a mind not 
yet imbued with Montanism ; fot this, as we shall afterwards 
see, would have led Tertullion to pass a much more severe 
judgment one this prerogative exercised by the martyrs, 


rs : 
1 The reading tnedits must relate to the attempt made to force the 
imprisoned Christians to apostasy by starvation; but this would be 
quite foreign to the connexion, nor would the predicate vilibus justify 
it. Certainly some auch word as teediis, adiis, or scidiis is required, 
2 “Pax yestra bellum est illi.” 
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Their entrance into prison he considered as 2 call to- free. 
themselves from everything which had hitherto burdened: 
their souls; to renounce more completely all earthly things, 
as they had now taken leave of their parents. In what Ter- 
tullion says of the world as a prison, from which they 
would be freed, we recognise, indedd, that rude opposition to 
the world which forms a point of connexion for Montanism ; 
put we must also take into account, how the heathen world, 
as it then stood, must have presented itself to him, in con- 
trast with that which was realized to Christians. “Henceforth,” 
said he, “you are separated from the world: how much more 
‘from all the things of the world. And let it not agitate 
you, that you are scparated from the world. For if we only 
reflect, that this world itself is a prison, we must think that 
ye ave rathcr come out of a prison than entered into one. 
The world has greater darkness with which it blinds tho 
hearts of men. It imposes heavier fetters,—fetters which 
bind the very souls of men, The world holds more criminals, 
—namely, the whole human race. Darkness is in the prison, 
but ye yourselves are light. It has fotters; but in God's sight 
ye are free,* Its air is noisome:; but ye are a sweet-smelling 
savour, Ye are waiting for the judge; but ye shall judge the - 
judges themsclves. He may be troubled there who sighs after 
the pleasures of the world, Outside the prison, the Christian. 
has renounced the world ; but within the prison he has also 
renounced the prison, It matters not in what part of the 
world ye are, who are out of the world. And if you have lost. 
many ‘pleasures of life, yct it is a profitable traffic to lose 
something in order to win what is greater : I will not yet say 
_ anything of the reward to which God invites the martyrs. 
Let us, meanwhile, compaee life ing the world and life in the 
prison, whether the spirit does not gainemore in the prison 
than the flesh loses. But yerily, the flesh loses nothing that 
it absolutely needs, through the care of the church and the 
love: of the brethren, and over and above that, the spirit gains 
what is always useful for the faith. Thou seest no‘strange 
gods ; thou dost not meet their images; thou partakest not 
of the festivals of the heathen in the daily intercourse of life; 
thou wilt not. be touched by the foul steam of their sacrifices; 
thou art not struck by the shouts of the theatre—the cruelty, 
the rage, or the licentiousness of those who frequent it ; thing 
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‘ayes do not settle on the places which are devoted to public 
‘voluptuousness, Thou art free from vexations and temptat 
tions, and even from persecution itself. The prison is to the 
Christian what the desert was to the prophets. The Lord © 
_ ‘himself frequently chia ead solitude, that he might pray 
smore freely and withdraW from the world : lastly, he mani+ 
fosted his glory to his disciples in solitude. Let us discard 
the name of prison, and call it retirement. Though the body 
is shut up, though the flesh is detained, yet all things are 
open to the spirit. AWalk about in the spirit, not placing 
before you sRady groves or long porticoes, but that way whie! 
Jeads to God. “The log feels nothing painful in the stocks, 
when the soul is in heaven. The soul leads the whole mai 
with it, and transports it whither it will, But where thy 
heart is, there will thy treasure be. Let then our heart be 
where we wish to have our treasure.” He thon reminds thet, 
that as combatants for the kingdom of God, in virtue of thy 
Christian’s military oath taken at baptism, they were armed 
from the first for perpetual warfare with the world. “ Let it 
‘be allowed,” he says, “that the prison is somewhat burden- 
‘some to Christians ; yet we were called to fight im the service 
of the living God, when we first yesponded to the words of our 
oath. No soldicr takes luxuries with him to war ; he marehes 
to battle, pot from his sitting-room, but from light and nar- 
vow tents, where all hardness and inconvenience and un- 
pleasantness is to be met with.” To thistimage of a military 
Iife he adds the image of the prize-fights common in that ag. 
“ Ye are about to enter a noble contest in which the living’ 
God is the umpire; the Holy Spirit is the overseer ; the 
crown is eternity ; the prize is an angelic life, a citizenship in 
heaven, everlasting glory.2 They have Christ for their leader : 
they are anointed with his Spirit, and are thus Iced to the con- 
test. As the athlete prepared for their conflicts by a severe 
discipline, so he wished them to fegard the prison as a train- 
ing for the final conflict, He reminds the Christians in prison 
of the sacrificas which men! can make for merely temporary 
* In mentioning how thuch men could endure for the sake of glory 
and honour, he adduecs also the example of Peregrinus Proteus, who 
- voluntarily died on the funeral pile, and the way in which he speaks 
of it shows how very far he was from supposing that this person ever 


belonged to the Christian church; and it also serves to show the 
unhistorical element in Lucian’s well-known account of him, 
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gbjects, and this leads him to notice the occurrences of thé 
‘Ghisting period. “ An individual can suffer that for the caube 
- of man which he dreads to suffer for the cause of God. Of 
this, the present times furnish us with evidence. How many 
persons have sacrificed, their rank,, their worldly condition; 
their very life for the sake of one man; either by himeelf 
when they took sides afainst him” (by the yictorious Septimius 
Severus, when they had been earlier on the side of Piscennius 
Niger), “or by his opponent when they fought for his party - 
(they wore condemned as adherents of Severus Piscénnius 
Niger, when he had tho upper hand in Africa). a 
The festivities at the celebration of the victories of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus might have occasioned Ter- 
tullian’s polemical tract De Spectaculis, on the propriety of 
Christians joining in the spectacles of those times. But this 
ig not a certain chronological mark, since the frequeat recur- 
rence of such exhibitions renders a special veference to any 
particular time unnceessary. A subject is here treated of 
which enters deeply into the relations and life of the Chris- 
- tians of that age,—the gencral question which is frequently 
repeated untler other relations—How far the Christian may 
venture to place himself on a level with tho world, and adopt 
its existing manners and forms of life, and how far this can 
be done without doing violence to Christian principles and to 
the Chrscian spirit. Such questions must often have been 
brevght under disdussion, at that time, when Christianity 
bed to take root in a world which had been developed 
fatirely from the stand-point of heathenism. Frequent 
_ collisions must have oceurred in thé intercourse of daily life 
between what was Christian und what was heathenish. Here 
then was 4 liability to error in two girections; either by a too 
absolute rejection of what only required te be purified from 
the heathenish element and, to be ennobled by Christianity, 
or; on tho other hand, by too pliant an accommodation to the 
present, to the injury of the purity of the Christian life. The 
development of Christianity at this early period accorded 
more with the former tendency; but still a conflict existed 
between the advocates of the two tendencics. Tertullian, in 
consequence of his whole character as we have already de- 
scribed it, had a strong leaning to the former ; and it is more 
correct to affirm that in his original Christian character there, 
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was ‘something allied to Montanism, than to find a mark of 
Montanism, in it when such a tendency showed itself This 
general difference of ethical views found a specific application 
in the opinion held respecting public spectacles. On many 
_ things relating to thom there could not well be any difference 
among Christians. To. Sacrifice men to a cruel diversion, as 
in the gladiatorial fights, was revolting from the first to 
Christian feeling, “But in many kinds of shows the question 
vould not be so easily decided. Yet we must never forget 
how tll this was at that time connected with heathenish 
mythology, ®id heathenish morals; how much that violat 
Christian demeanour and Christian fecling must have been. 
always present, of which Tertullian’s treatise gives evidence ; 
and how little could the possibility be entertained of a trans. 
formation, by which these spectacles could become anything 
elae acggrding to a Christian modo of viewing them, which 
could not possibly separate the idca of the thing and its 
existing form of realization. It was, as Tertullian says, one 
of the marks by which the. transition from heathenism to 
Christianity was known, when a person, who before had 
eagerly resorted to the spectacles, at once ranounced the 
practice.’ The strict, joyloss life to which men devoted them- 
aglves ag Christians, was, as tho same Tertullian says, what 
terrified many people more than the fear of death? Hence, © 
also, it might happen that owing to the rough ascetic form of 
Christian life many misapprehended Christianity, and many 
were repelled from it, who might easily have been won over, 
to it had it revealed itself to them in its own genuine cha- - 
racter, clovating and adorning all that is human. “Many 
heathens interpreted that strizt life of the Christians in the 
fame way as in later timgs the eweater moral earnestness of 
vital Christianity gs interpreted: hy world! 'y-minded men who 
call themselves Christians. They were disposed to account 
for this self-denial of all earthly $lcasure by the predominant 
tendency to the future world. " No wonder, if they despised a 
life that was to them so destitute of joy. Hence they endea- 
voured to account # readily for the Christian contempt of 


1 Cap. xxiv. “Atquin hine yel maxime intelligunt factum Christianum 
.de repudio spectaculorum.” 

? Cap. ii. “Phares denique invenias, quos magis periculum yoluptatig, - 
‘quam vitee, avocet ab hac secta,” . 
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earthly lif." :Others who were more favourably ‘ disposed 
towards the Christians, and approached nearer to them, eft 
deavoured to point out to them that even from their startd- 
point they need not scruple to take part in worldly amitisd 
iments. It is worthy of notice how’sych heathens endeavoured, 
to enter into the Christion mode of*thinking, in which many 
things ‘must have still appeared strange to them ; and here 
we shall perceive how at a later period the’ part of heathenism , 
was acted ‘over again by a worldly Chrigtianity. - “ To enjoy 
such great outward delight with the eyes and. ears, istquite 
ompatible with religion, which has its seat in®the soul: and 
conacience 5 it can be no sin, and argues no want of reverence 
towards God, to enjoy such delight in the proper time and 
place, by which God cannot be offended.” “Christians them-_ 
selves say that the good God has granted all his gifts to mén 
for their benefit. Why should not man enjoy his gi! which 
are made use of in the arrangement of the spectacles?” There 
were also other Christians who did not consider the uncondi- 
tional prohibition of spectacles as justifiable, To admit such 
a prohibition, they asked for a passage of Holy Writ which 
expressly comtains it. Certainly the laity are here referred 
‘to; and hence it is plain, as also appears from many other 
‘passages in Tertullian, that this class of persons ,ocoupied :. 
themselves diligently with the reading of the Bible, and: in 
everything relating to faith and morals submitted only to the 
declarations of Scripture. ‘Tertullian calls the faith of such 
spersons either too simple or too scrupulous ;? the latter term 
“refers to their “painful conscientiousness, which allowed therh 
to receive nothing which could notebe proved by the expreis 
words of Scripture; the former epithet relates to their great 
simplicity in always requising the letter of Scripture instead 
of looking to the principle and spirit, and pducing the special - 
from the general. This was a reproach which many Christians 
of those times justly merite&, who always adhered so closely 
to the letter, which gave rise to many misapprehensions in 
the Christian cthics of that day. Tertullien quotes on this 
e 


1 Cap. i. “Sunt qui existiment Christianos, expeditum morti genus, 
ad hanc obstinationem abdicationo voluptatum erudiri, quo facilins 
. vitam contemnant, amputatis quasi retinaculis ejus, ne desiderent, quai’ 
jam supervacuam ibi fecerint.” 
2 Cap. iii. “ Fides aut simplicior aut serupulosior.” 
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Subject: the language of. light-minded. man who opposed 
those strict views of life, which he regarded as a wanton joke:! 
“The sun. scatters its beams on the impure without becoming 
defiled ; yea, God himself looks down from heaven on the 
wicked without being defiled ; why then should Christians be 
afraid lest they should lo® somewhat of their purity by joining 
ds the public shows?” From the connexion in which these 
words stand, we may suppose that this was said by Christians; 
but they must have belonged to the most light-minded claas, 
Yet it is possible tht it was said by a heathen who wished to 
ridicule the Ghristian strictness of life. Yet on comparing it 
with another passage,? it seems probable that Tertullian het® 
means the Christians. As he had noticed that those reasons 
in behalf of the public shews made an impression on the 
Catechumens, a class of persons most casily disposed to waver, 
and even on those who were no longer novices in Christianity,’ 
he was Induced to compose this treatise De Spectaculis for 
their instruction and preservation. He also animadverted on 
all the arguments brought forward either by heathens or 
‘Christians in vindication of the public shows. 

"Tertullian acknowledged onc truth which lay at the basis 
of what the heathens said; the truth that was founded in 
that original,and universal consciousness of God, to which in 
general he impressively bears witness. Ho traces the error 
that allied itself to this truth from the want of the more com- 
plete knowledge of God and of his moral government, which 
-Was first imparted by revelation, as well as the knowledge of 
the disorder brought into the creation by sin. “No one 
denies,” ho’ says, “(for what nature reveals of itself can be 
hidden from no one,) that God is the creator of the world, and 
this world is created good, being gintended for the service of 
man. But sincesthey do not completely understand God— 
since they know him only from the works of nature, not from 

- personal communion ; not as a*God nigh at hand, but only 
afar off—they cannot know how he has commanded to use 

what he has «created, nor what inimical power has perverted 


) Cap. xx. “Suaviludius quidam.” 
? De Corona Mil. cap. vi. “Suaviludii nostri.” 

_ * Tertullian plainly distinguishes both classes for whom his treatise is 
‘designed, when he says at the beginning ; “ Dei servi, cognoacite, qui 
cum maxime ad denm accoditis ; recognoscite qui jam accessisse vos teati- 
ficati et confessi eatis.” 
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the use of the divirie creation.” «Hence Tertullian alwaya: 
insisted on distinguishing the creation as it was originally, and, 
aa disturbed by the entrance of sin.’ “As to ‘the gold, tha: 
brass, the silvor, the ivory, wood,‘and all other materials: ’ 
which are employed in making idolg, who has placed them in, 
the world excepting God the creator of the world? But was 
it for the purpose that such things should be worshipped 
instead of himself? Does there, indeed, exist what has sinned 
against God, and has not proceeded frqm him? But since 
it has sinned against God, it has ceased to belong to God ; 
and in the very fact of ceasing to belong to’ God, it sins 
inst him. Man himself, the originator of all sins, is not 

only God's work, but God's image; and yet he has aposte-, 
tized both in soul and body fronf his Creator. “We recognise 
here that important principle of Christian ethics, in applying 
which Tortnilian was only hampered by his one-sidgd ascctic 
tendency—the principle, namely, that Christianity always 
connects itself with the original nature of man, and leads it, 
freed and purified from tho perversion of sin, to its true 
development and realization corresponding with its idea. 
. He then proceeds to examine the apologies made by Chris- 
tians for attending the public shows. When he proceeds to 
cpmbat the objection, that public shows are not expressly 
prohibited in Holy Writ, an opportunity most, naturally, 
offered for pointing to the new source of revelation, rhc 
was added to. the Scriptures,‘and especially to that completion 
of the Christian cthics which was professedly given by the, 
new prophets. As a Montanist, he would hardly have omitted. 
this. But now he satisticd himselfewith refuting his oppo 
nents by distinguishing between what was contained in Holy 
Writ, according to the lettes, and whgt according to its general 
principles. He mot them with the fundamgntal maxim, that 
in goncral rulos the application to particular cases may be 
ewcertained, and that the fencral rule always forms the 
ground-work of the particular case.? He then appeals to the 
vow taken by every Christian at baptism, toerenounce the 
devil, his pomps, and his angels, and, tlerefore, to renounce 
idolatry and everything connectcd with it. He endeavours to; 

 Institutio and Interpolatio nature. 

? “Generaliter dictum intelligamus, cum quid etiam specialiter 
terpretari capit, nam‘ei specialiter quedam pronuntiata 
sapiunt.” Cap. iii. 
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prove that these spectacles originated in idolatry. But with 
all his dread of even the most distant approach to idolatry, 
Tertullian was very far from superstitious solicitude ; he well 
knew how to distinguish the exterior from the interior. “In 
-reference to the place, thgré is nothing forbidden,” he says, 
—“the servant of God can enter, not only those assemblies of 
theatrical exhibitiong, but ‘even the temples themselves, with- 
out danger to his faith, if only a simple cause unconnected 
with the special purposes to which the places are devoted, 
lead him thigher. For even tho strects, the markets, the 
baths, the stables, and our very houses, are not free from idols, 
Satan and his angels have filled the whole world. Yet olf” 
this, as long aa we are in the world, does not separato us from 
God ; we are separated from him only so far as we are con- 
taminated by the sins of the world. When, therofore, I enter 
the Capel, or ‘the Tomplo of Serapis, as an offerer or wor- 
shipper, I forsake my connexion with God ; so likewise, when 
I visit the circus or tho thcatre as a spectator. The places, 
in‘ themselves, cannot defile us; only the purposes to which: 
those places are devoted.” Ho therefore aims to show that 
tho habit- of frequenting these public spectacles iqinconsistent 
with the state of inind belonging to a Christian. “God has 
commanded us to act towards the Holy Spirit as being in his 
nature teader and delicate, with tranquillity, gentleness, and 
peace, not with wrath, anger, and bitterness. How-can such 
a spirit harmonize with shows?” And after he had further 
contrasted the feclings excited by the shows with the motions 
of the Holy Spirit, and shown that they were irreconcilable, 
hte says—“ Thence they go on to fury, and madness, and dis« 
sension, and to whatever is unlawful for the priests of peace.” 
He here alludes to the unjversal psiestly calling of Christians, . 
the consciousness ef which in the chureh afterwards became 
overpowered by a transforence of the idea of the Old Testa~ 
ment priesthood. ? 

- ‘He placed the unchangeable rule of moral conduct founded 
on the divin word, in opposition to the subjective arbi- 
trariness in the mofal judgments of the heathen, “In no 

.. place, and at no time, is that exeuscd which God condemns ; 
in ‘no place, and at no time, is that lawful which is not lawful’ 
always -and everywhere. This is the integrity of truth, and 
the completeness of discipline due to it, and the uniformity of | 
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reverence, and the fidelity of obedience,—that it changes’ not 
its opinion, nor varies its judgment. That which is really good 
or bad, cannot be anything else. All things stand firm in the 
truth of God. The heathen, with whom there is no completa- 
ness of truth, because God is not*thgir teacher of truth, inter. 
pret good and evil according to theif own will and pleasure jin 
one place that is good which in another place is evil, and what 
is evil in one place is good in another. All things are of the 
devil which are not of God, or which digplease God, All this 
is that pomp of the devil, against which we make our vow in 
receiving the sign of faith. And of what we alfure we ought 
“Not to partake, neither in word, nor deed, nor sight, nor pro- 
spect. But do we not renounce and rescind that sign if 
rescinding its testimony?” He then appeals to the judgment 
of the heathens themselves, in whose eyes abstinence from the 
shows was one mark of a Christian. “No ono,"@he says, 
“goes over to the enemy’s caurp, unless he has thrown away 
his own arms—unless he has deserted the standard and oaths 
of his own chief—unless he has made a covenant to perish 
with them. Will he think concerning God at that very time 
when: he fings himsclf in a place where there is nothing of 
God? Wilf he have peace in his soul, who is contending for 
the, charioteer?” He here alludes to the violent and eager 
contests for the fuctiones circenses.? Will he leary modesty, 
who is staring at the buffoons? In all the show, nothing, , 
more offensive is to be met with, than the careful adorning of 
men and women. The chief concern of every one who gos 
there, is to sce and to be secn. But while the tragedian: is 
vociferating, will he meditate on the exclamations of a pro- 
phet? and during the melodies of an effeminate player, will 
he be meditating on a Psalar? and quring the contests of the 
athlete, will he say that we are not to regu a blow? and 
can he be moved to pity, whose attention is fixed on the bites 
of bears, and the sponges of fhem that fight with nets ? May 
God avert from his people such a love of destructive pleasure, 
For what is it, to go from the church of God¢o the church 
of the devil? to weary those hands in applauding a player 
which thou hast been lifting up to God? to give a testimony 
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if a gladiator with a mouth that has said Amen to the Holy 
‘One t to say ‘for ever and ever’ to any being save to God and 
Christ ?”. “A remarkable passage, from which we learn that 
already fixed liturgical forms had @een adopted, and that the 
_ eongregation joined in bg Se doxologies.! 
.. As warning examples Of the pernicious influence on Chris- 
‘tians. of -visiting the public shows, Tertullian adduces several * 
facts which are vey explicable on psychological principles. 
A Christian female bad been induced, probably against the 
-voice of her conscience, to visit the theatre, which heretofore 
had appeared*to her as Satan's scat. Much that she saw and 
heard was likely to hurt her Christian feeling. Her conscien® 
reproached her. She fell into a state of melancholy. She 
believed that she was posscssed’ by ono of those evil spirits 
who made their habitation there. She was looked upon as a 
demonigg, The usual exorcism was employed, in order to 
drive the evil spirit out’ of her. But they detected the cause 
of her melancholy, the impressions that continued to operate 
unconsciously in her soul, when the evil spirit, which they 
wished to drive out from her, (i.e. herself, regarding herself as 
one with. the evil one) answered—*T had a gight to take 
possession of her, for I found her in my own place.” It was 
natural for Tertullian, from his stand-point, not to distinguish, 
in such ap occurrence, between the objective and the sub« 
jective. He passed over the means by which such a result 
was obtained, and found in it only a proof that the theatre: 
was Satan’s peculiar seat. And if only the moral means are 
taken into account, he had a positive right to draw such « 
conclusion, So likewise it may be easily explained, when 
another Christian female was punished in a dream, because 
she was present at the porformange of a tragedy. Whether. 
"ic. «Ex ore quo Angin in Sanctum protuleris, gladiatori testimonium 
reddere? cis alévas ax’ aidvos alii omnino dicere nist Deo et Christo?" 
It. has been thought that Tertullian by the word sanctum meant the 
body of the Lord in the Eucharist, and that he alluded to the manner 
of celebrating that rite when it was said to the recipient, Corpus 
Domini, and he‘snswered, Amen. Bat as the sequel shows, Tertullian 
rather alludes to the “imen of the doxologies. We must therefore 
suppose the words in truth to be-—‘“sanctus Deus,” &yios xépios; also 
els alévas aw’ aldvos is the close of a doxology: These words were also 
used for congratulating the victorious gladiators, ax alévos els alavas 
vuchoes; just as they were accustomed to cry out to the insane Com- 
modus, Dio Cass, lib, Ixxii. § 20. : 
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her death, which happened fivé days after, was in any way con# 
nocted with the impressions made by the dream, or whether 
this was only an accidental connexion, we cannot decide 
for want of A more exact,knowledge of the case. But Ter: . 
tullian easily saw in it 2 divine punishment. Further, he 
appealed to instances of persons who, having begun to visit 

6 theatre, relapsed into heathenism ; and, indeed, in ‘many 
such cases, the effect might be that me became shaken in 
their Christian principles, their moral perceptions were blunted, 
they gave themselves up to many strangéimpressions, and thus 
were gradually prepared for apostasy from Christianity. 
® Tertullian, after giving all these examples, made the follow- 
ing application :—“ What has light to do with darkness % 
what has life with death? We ought to hate these -gather- 
ings and assemblics of the Gentiles, since there the name of 
God is blasphomed,—there the lions are daily qlled for 
against us,—thence’ are persecutions decreed,— Rid thence 
are temptations sent forth.” Perhaps we have here an indica. 
tion of the time in which Tertullian wrote the treatise, the 
commencement of the persecution that followed the celebra- 
tion of the yictorics. 

Lastly, hf contrasts the joys that the Christian gains with 
‘those that he gives up. “What else is our desire, but that of 
.the Apostle ; to depart from the world, and to be: received 
with the Lord? Where our desire is, there is ofr delight. 
Suppose that thon art to pass this life in delights. Why art 
thou so ungrateful as not to be content with, and not to 
acknowledge, so many and such great pleasures which God 
bestows upon thee? For what is mpre delightful than recon- 
ciliation with God our Father and Lord? than the revelation 
of truth ? than the discovery of rors? than the pardon of so 
many past offences? What great pleasure than a dighust, 
for pleasure itself? than a contempt for*the whole world? 
than true liberty ? than a pure conscience? than », blameless 
life? than no fear of death? than to tread under foot the 
gods of the Gentiles? to cast out demons? to perform cures ? 
to seek for revelations? to live unto God?” In these expres- 
sions, which refer to miraculous powers and to special revela- 
tions, we can see nothing absolutely Montanistic, but only a 
mark of that predominant leaning towards the supernatural, 
which afterwards connected itself with Montanism. “These 
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ave the pleasures,—these the shows of Christians, holy, ever- 
lasting, gratuitous. ...... If knowledge, if literatiire delight 
thee, we have enough of books, enough of verses, enough of 
maxims, enough also of song, enough of sounds ; not fables, but 
yerities, not cunningly wrought, but simple strains. Wouldst 
thou have fightings and-®restlings? Behold immodesty cast 
down by chastity, perfidy slain by fidelity, cruelty crushed 
by compassion, impudence eclfpsed by modesty. Such are 
our contests in which we gain the crown. Wouldst thou also 
somewhat of blood ?¢ Though hast Christ's.” Then follows 
a view of the final triumph of the kingdom of God at the 
general resurrection. oe 

In what Tertullian says of the joy felt at the everlasting 
punishment of the cnemics of God, we do not, it must be 
allowed, recognise the genuine spirit of Christian love. We 
seo the selfish feeling mingling with the divine, the flame of 
homan ion blending with the ardour of faith, We discern 
-a rude unbridled fancy, which gratifics itself in depicting the 
eufferings of the ungodly. Here Tertullian shows us what he 
-yras by nature, and still not sufficiently transformed by the 
Spirit of Christ ; and we also sce how this age of rude opposi- 
-tion to fhe heathen world had its peculiar temptathens and trials 
“for the inner Christian life, so that Christian love was forced to 
give way to a hatred that transforred itself to the other world. 
He closes*with the words, in which the confidence of his faith . 
ig so, heautifully expressed :—“ ‘lo behold such shows, thus ta 
exuli, what prictor, or consul, or priest, shall, of his-own 
bounty, bestow upon thee? And yet woe have them now in 
somo sort present to us, through fuithin the imagination of the 
spirit. But what are those things, which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into theeheart of man? 
Grater joys, mothinks, tAam the Cycus, and both the theatres, 
and any racc-coufse. 

To Tertullian this subject appearc’l so important, that he 
was desirous to extond his influence to those Christians whose 
mother-tongye was the Greek, and therefore composed a trea- 
tise upon it in that Janguage.* 
“© Cap, xxix. 

? Cap. xxx. “Et tamen hee jam quodammodo habemus per fidem 
spiritu imaginante repreesentatu.” - 

. © De Corona Mil. cap. vi. “Sed et huic materie propter suaviludios 
nostros graco quoque stilo satisfecimus.” 
a 
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We have already remarked that general principle -was 
involved in this controversy respecting the public shows,— 
the general opposition of the moral judgment respecting the 
relation to all civil and social institutions and customs what: 
ever that’ were grounded or appeared to be grounded im 
heathenism, the opposition of a tndency of the religious 
spirit either more rudely opposing things as they were, 
or disposed to accommodate itself to them. The general 
opposition, which lay at the basis, was treated of by Tertullian 
after he had composed the former trestise, in another work. 
entitled De Idololatria. The opposition whic is here dis- 
missed, relates not merely to that which exists in heathenism, 
but to all that.is worldly. It is a question which continually, 
recurs, What can Christianity appropriate, and what must it 
entirely reject? One party set out from the principle that no 
one ought to be afraid to confess his faith before the heathen, 
and that everything should be most carefully avoid@l which, 
might occasion a commingling of heathenism and Christianity, 
The other party procecded on the principle that occasion 
ought not unnecessarily to be given to the heathen to shaw, 
ill-will to the Christians as persons dangerous to existing civil, 
arrangemen#, The Christians, in their opinion, ought. to fall 
in with established institutions, provided they were not .ex:, 
pressly contradictory to the Divine law. Tertullian vee, 
as we have already remarked, to the-stricter party, and though, 
he might go too far in many things, since he brought forward, 
references to the religion of heathenism, where they had long, 
vanished from actual lifo, where only a Icarned antiquarianism, 
such as he possessed could discover, them, yet he shows in a, 
most striking manner the supremacy of the Christian faith in, 
his esteem, how ready he was to sacrifice everything to’it, and. 
how he was filled with aBhorrence® of unfaithfulness to this, 
profession. In this controversy we again perceive how the 
laity held fast to the Scriptuges and frecly used them, as the 
only rule of life. Thus, the milder and more Ifberal party, 
who were opposed by Tertullian, appealed to the words of 
the Apostle Paul, “ Let every man abidg in the same call. 
ing wherein he is called.” 1 Cor. vii. 20. The principle here. 
involved was this—that a Christian is not at liberty to sepa, , 
rate himself from the relations in which he has been placed. 
by. the historical development of Divine Providence—that. 
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Gtitistianity ts désigned not to effect any sudden revolutions, 
tior'to place itself in any rude opposition to the existing deve- 
opment of society, but to enter into all the forms of human 
life,'in order to imbue them with a new spirit. It was cer- 
tainly the right law for the development of Christianity which 
fhose persons adopted who appealed to these words of the 
apostle—-a, law which Tertullian’s spirit and the Montanism - 
that ‘was allied to it’ were not able to recognise. But in truth, 
it -wos-easier to express the right rule, generally, in theory, 
than to carry out its practical application. That general maxim, 
in the sense tntended by Paul, had its necessary limitations, 
Such relations were meant which allowed an abiding in Gof 
to be possible, which involved nothing contradictory to the 
laws of the Gospel ; and for the right application of the maxim, 
it’ was always of importance correctly to distinguish between 
what way, and what was not, reconcilable with Christian prin- 
dipte: th this Tertullian was fully aware, and in this part of 
the‘ argument he was right, as we shall see. e 
“He begins with giving a wider extent to the idea‘of the 
rénunciation of heathenism, since he reckons as belonging to, 
it, 'the ronunciation of all sins connected with heathenism, for 
he regarded heathenism as the kingdom of evil spirits, “Sined 
afl sins whatsoever,” he says, “arc in their spirit contrary to 
God, and there is nothing contrary in its spirit to God which 
is not accounted to belong to demons and unclear spirits, 
whose servants the idols are,—without doubt, whosoever com- 
mitteth sin, committeth idolatry, for he docth that which per- 
taineth to the masters of idols.” Jn this passage we perceive 
the genuine moral spirié of Tertullian, which in its conse- 
uential development necessarily led him to dispute the dis. 
tinction that arose from confoundiag the Old and New Teata- 
melt stand-pointsg—the distinction between sins against God 
and other sins, according to which the so-called sing against 
God, guch as denying the faith if. tines of persecution, were 
reckoned among the peccata ‘mortalia. . 
He then preceeds to what is strictly idolatry. “ Most per 
sons,” he says, “ imegine that idolatry is simply to be under- 
stood in these ways only; if a man cither burn incense or 
" offer sacrifice, or make a libatiou, or bind himself to any 
sacred rites or priestly offices.” He maintains, on the con- 
trary, that whoever in any manner contributes to the promo. 
VOL. IL, : “9 
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tion of idolatry, whoever furnishes material for it, is guilty 
‘of participating in idolatry.——Thus, whoever manufactures 
idols as a sculptor, painter, goldsmith, or weaver, is an idolater. 
‘Many persons who had gained their livelihood by such trades, 
‘had embraced Christianity. It*wgs now required of them 
that they should relinquish the trade they had hitherto car- 
ried or, and turn to another. eh 
When such persons objected that they could support neither 
themselves nor their familics in any pther way, Tertullian 
replied, “ It is spoken too lato. Thou oughtest to have con- 
sidered this beforehand, after the example of that most pru- 
“Went builder who first reckons the cost of the work, and hix 
own powers, lest, failing when he has begun, he should after- 
wards be put to shame.” Ho then quotes those words of 
Christ, which at all events could only stand in an indireet 
relation to what he wished to prove, that Christ calleg the poor 
blessed,” a passage which relates only to poverty of spirit ; 
-but allowing that bodily poverty was here spoken of, this would 
only serve to prove that a man should not dread poverty, 
-and might even feel happy in it, if he was obliged to re- 
pounce his property for the Lord’s sake. He appeals to Christ's 
“words in the Sermon on the Mount, which are directed against, 
anxiety about food and clothing, where he points to the lilies 
of the field ; but these words can only be opposed,to want of 
trust in God, which might keep back & person, on passing over 
to Christianity, from giving up a trade inconsistent with it. He 
quotes the words of Christ addressed to the young man, that he 
’ should sell all that ho had and give to the poor—which words 
-oan be considered only as an exhortation to every one'to deny 
earthly things for the sake of the kingdom of God, for which 
purpose they were originally uttergd. Further, he remarks 
on the words, “ No one putting his handgto the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for, the kingdom of God,’-—“ Parents, 
wives, children, will be 18 for the sake of God. Dost 
thou doubt concerning trades and business and professions, 
even for the sake of children and parents? eIt was plainly 
shown to us that pledges and crafts @nd business must be 
‘abandoned for the Lord’s sake, at the very time when James 
and John, being called by the Lord, left both their father-and 
the ship ; when Matthew was made to* rise from the receipt 
of custom ; when even for a man to bury his father was too ” 
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“tiuch tardiness for faith. No one of those whom the Lord 
chose. for himself said, I have not whereon to live, Faith 
fears not hunger ; it knows that it must despiso even hunger 
for God’s sake, not less than every kind of death. Tt has 
earned not to regard the dife—how much more, the meat! 
How few have fulfilled these things! But the things which are 
' hard with men, are easy with God. Yet, concerning the 
kindness and clemtncy of God, we must not so flatter our- 
selves, as to indulge gur wants, even to the borders of idol- 
atry.” But this was’ the very point in dispute, whether the 
manufacturing of idols was in itsclf a thing to be condemned. 
Tertullian appears to have considered as forbidden, not mere¥y 
the images of false gods, but all representations of religious 
objects. The party to which he belonged, referred to the 
prohibition of the uso of images in the cultus of the 014 | 
Pestamept, from which followed, not merely the prohibi~ 
tion of {Gol images, but all representations of the objects of 
Religious reverence. It was from this application of the Old 
Testament, that. they were influenced to make no image or’ 
representation of Christ. But their ‘opponents, on the other: 
hand, to show that this prohibition was not yaconditional, 
eyen in the Old Testament, adduced the instance of the brazen 
serpent, set up by Moses himself. But Tertullian regarded 
this only as a well-founded exception on account of the typi- 
cal meaning of that image ; and he justified it by the Divine 
command expressly given to Moses, Only in such cases could 
it be justifiable to represent the objects of religion! Thus 
we find already a decisive contrariety in the various judg- 
ments formed respectingsthe use of religious images, and we 
“ see how Tertullian transferred the positivencss (positivisimus) 
of the Old. Testament stayd-point #0 that of the New Testa- 
ment, which thus gives him a point of connexion with the 
Montanist. mode of thinking. 
He maintained that since by tRe baptismal vow the service 
of false gods was renounced, the making of images was con- 
. tradictory to i But his opponents said,—it is one thing to 
make.images, and anether thing to worship them. It might 
be, that those persons who held this opinion regarded the 
false gods not as evil spirits, but as beings of the imagina- 
tion, and. rose to a higher objective view of art and mytho 
7 Cap. vy. 
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Jogy; believing that the objects of heathen -mythology. might 
be represented as objects of art; such might-be the case. with 
the painter Hermogenes, who will be noticed in the sequel. 
mode ‘of coatemplation this, which, after the historic concep: 
tion of the course of religious develypment in heathenism had 
been formed from the Christian gerd-point might be well 
founded, and in its scientific reference would occupy a higher 
stand-point than Tertullian’s; but it thay be questioned 
whether such 2 mode of contemplation, would be natural. at , 
this stago of Christian development,—whether, in this early - 
age, when Christianity and heathenism were s? diametrically 
Bpposed to one another as two hostile powers, it could. Have 
een formed and maintained, without injury to the warmth 
and genuineness of Christian focling. That Christian feeling 
is beautifully expressed in tho words of Tertullian, 1.“ Cans 
thou deny with the tongue, what thou confessest pvith the 
hand ?—pull down by words what thou buildest up Sy work? 
—preach one God, thou who makest so many? I make, (says 
one,) but I do not worship. As if there were any reason why 
he dare not worship them other than that for which he ought 
likewise not, to make them,—namcly, the sin,.in either case, 
against -- But verily thou dost worship them, whe 
makost thom that they may be worshipped. ; And thoy 
worshippest them not with the spirit of any worthless, savour © 
of sacrifice, but with thine own ; nor at the cost of the life of a 
beast, but of thy own life. To these thou offerest up thy ‘mind, 
—to these thou makest libations of thy sweat,—in homage to 
these thou kindlest. thy wisdom. Thou art to them more” 
than a priest, since it is through thee that they have a priest. 
hy diligence is their glory. Deniest thou that thou wor 
shippest thy own workmanghip? But thoy deny it not,to whom 
thou sacrificest that richer, bette? gilded,and more perfect 
victim, thy own salvation!” Tertullian laments that the 
makers of images were actully chosen to clerical offices.’ 
When his opponents, as we have already remarked, appealed 
to the words of the apostle Paul, “Let everyman abide in . 
the same calling, wherein he was called... . Let every man 
wherein he is called, therein abide with God,’—Tertullian 
eould,on the other hand, point out the necessary limitation. 
they implied. He lays open the fallacy of their argument 
TV Cap. vi. 2 Cap. vii. : 
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- when ‘he siys,!.“ According to that interpretation we may all 
abide in our sins; for there is not one ameng us but has, been 
found ‘a. sinner, since Christ came down for no other cause 
than to deliver sinners.” Lastly, Tertullian exposes the sub- 
terfuge that persons who gate up this trade could not support 
thcmsélves, since the arts which serve for making and adorning 
the images of false gods, might be made use of in some other . 
way. He could appeal-to the fact, that the splendour and 
luxury of that age furnisheil more occupation than. super- 
stition did, for skill and manual labour.* He then proceeds 
to notice the*profession of the astrologers" which had bee 
rejected by the whole church as incompatible with the prif® 
ciples of Christianity. He here makes uso of the Jewish 
tales and the Apocryphal Book of Enoch, in order to set 
forth astrology as a forbidden art, and states that ‘tho fallen 
frees ‘wagre its discoverers, and communicated it to men. In . 

he edicts of the emperors which banished astrologers from 
‘Italy, he found an unconscious testimony to the truth. Yet 
even this art had found advocates on the Christian stand- 
point, An astrologer who had embraced Christianity would 
not give up his art, because he believed that if contained a 
higher wisdom. He appealed to the circumstance that God 
had employed astrology as a means to bring the astrologers 
to Christ, and that they yere the first who had done homago * 
to him; in whatever way that phenomenon was understood 
by them, whether a star had appeared in the natural course 
of the heavenly bodics, or tvas to be regarded as a miraculous 
appearance. “ What then?” answered Tertullian, “In truth, 
that science was allowed®ven to the days of the Gospel, that 
Christ’ being born, none should thenceforth interpret the 
nativity of any one in thg heavens. For therefore did they 
then offer to the gnfant Lord the frankincense, and myrrh, 
and gold, as the close of the sacrifices and of the glory of this 
orld, which Christ was to tak€ away.” In these words we 
perceive the idea that forms their ‘ground-work, that with 
Christ all other forms of worship and all worldly glory would 
come to an end; that at his appearance they would all pass 

+ ‘away. That Christ makes an end of all worldly glory, was a 
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2 “ ¥yequentior est omni superstitione Iyxurja et ambitio.” 
Be Astrolog, mathematici,” 
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sentiment that Tertullian, agreeably to his stand-point, as"we? 
shall gee, presented more in an ascetic negative manner, than® 
in the form of positive adoption. The command given to thé” 
Magi not to return by the same way they came, Tertullian’ 
explains allegorically, as meaning “thet they were, commandéd: 
to give up their vocation. 
« The office, also, of a schoolmaster or teacher of rhetoric: 
and literature, appeared to him not very compatible with the 
‘profestidn of Christianity, since in discharging such an office 
it was necessary to tcach the heathen mythology and to join 
jn tho heathen school-festivals, Yet it is refarkable that 
een the ruggéd Tertullian, who was disposed to repel every- 
thing that stood in conncxion with heathenism, felt himself 
coripelled to acknowledge the necessity of historical informa. 
tion, and of the appropriation of the culture that had’ pro- 
ceeded from classical antiquity, for the service of Chyjstianity. 
He was obliged to admit that, Christians could not ‘dispenss 
with that general cultwre which was needful both for the 
study of the Scriptures, and the intercourse of daily life.* 
.Hence Tertullian permitted the children of Christians, since 
they could agquire literary instruction in no other way, to 
resort. to heathen schools, as tho Christian instruction pre- 
viously communicated to them would sufficiently protect 
‘ them against the poison of heathcnism, and the schglars could 
moro easily than the teachers abstain from taking part in'the 
“heathen festivals and usages. Would not Tertullian, had he 
admitted Infant-baptism, have been induced to mention it 
here, especially with his notions of the effects of Baptism? 
Now,.as we recognise hore a certain diberality of thinking in 
Tertullian, the question arises, Why did he not go farther and 
call upon Christians to dispense wif) heathenish schools for 
their children, by founding schools of thgir own in, which 
heathen literature would be explained from a Christian stand- 
point, and thus tho children $f Christians might be preserved 
from all danger of the infection of heathenism; while suc 
schools would also havo: furnished means for ¢he spread of 
Christianity? But in this part of the cleurch the disposition 





1 1 €Quomodo quis instituerctur ad pradentiam interim humanam vel 
ad quemeunque stnsum vel actum, cum instrumentum sit ad omnem 
vitam literatura? Quomodo repudiamus secularia studia, sine quibas. 
diving non possunt.” 
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$e. contemplate ancient literature from a hostile point of view © 
was still too grgat to allow the plan to be entertained of: 
appropriating it in this manner to the service of Christianity. 
Tt. was otherwise in the ‘Alexandrian church, where already 
such atterapts had been made. 
» Towards commerce Tertullian was not favourably dispoged, 
on account of the love of gain and the dishonest practices 
which he often sav prevalent among the merchants o! 
Carthage. He required of Christians absolute truthfulness, 
and regarded all oatlfs as not permissible; for in consequence 
of that literak interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount 
which was then common among Christians, Tertullian found 
in it several positive commands, and among others that 
relating tothe oath, which hence he held as absolutely for- 
bidden. But he not merely condemned in commerce the 
immorality attached to it, but was disinclincd to the thing 
, itself; iteappeared to him only as a means of accumulating 
woalth, and the motives to engage in it must be un-Christian, 
Another point of view was roquired, proceeding from tho 
positive recognition of the multiplicity of carthly relations, 
and froth the difference in tho callings of men founded in their 
moral organism, in order to assign to commerce its right 
place, and to acknowledge its ‘importance for realizing that 
- sovereignty over nature which would subserve the kingdom 
of God. But the Christian stand-point had not yet reached 
so far, and Tertullian especially was incapable of it, since.in 
his mind only the negative view of the renunciation of earthly. 
goods provailed, and not their positive appropriation as means 
for realizing the kingdoyn of God. Still he did not venture 
absolutely to forbid Christians to engage in commerce. But 
he unconditionally denounced trafic in those articles which 
were used for the temple®servicc. Incense was one of these 
things, though he himself made the objection, that this might 
be employed for other purposeséhan those of the idolatrous 
*orship,—in the healing art, and by Christians to show their 
yegard towards their departed fricnds in the burial of the 
dead. It was his oginion that as a contractor for supplying 
the public victims, if he joined the Christian church, would 
* never venture to carry on this branch of trade, so a dealer in.” 
incense could not, as long as he engaged in that traffic, be 
admitted to church-communion, 
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There were instauces:in-which slaves: who wero tho propertyy 
of the state, and were employed in a certajn trade, became 
-converts to Christianity.. What was to be done if this ocep~ 
-pation was inconsistent with Christian principles? Tertullian 
goon arrived at a decision. “No ae can serve two masters, 
Ié.hou wilt be the disciple of the “Lord, thou must take up 
shy cross and follow the Lord.” 

It was also a controverted point, whether Christians might 
accept magisterial offices. One party maintained the affirma- 
tive, provided they could, by permissidh or contrivance, be 
free from partaking in idolatrous worship ; justeas Joseph and 
Daniel, who kept themselves puro from idolatry, held offices 
‘and dignities in Egypt and Babylon with all their insignia. 
But Tertullian found much that was doubtful in this ques- 
tion.? . “Let us allow, then,” said he, “that a man may suc- 
cessfully contrive to movo -in some honourable office, and 
bear the name only: of the office, and neither sactffice, nor 
lend his authority to sacrifiecs, nor contract for victims, 
nor commit, to others the care of temples, nor look after 
their revenues, nor exhibit shows at his own and the public 
expense; nor preside over their exhibition, nor make procla- 
mation or edict for any solemnity, nor even take an oath; 
nor again, as respects acts of power, pass judgment on, the 
life or honour of any,’ (for thou mightest allow of this jn 
pecuniary matters,) nor sentence to punishment, now enact the 
sentence beforehand, nor put any man in bonds; nor shut up 

* any in prison, nor inflict torture upon any, if, indecd, it be 
credible that such things can be done.” ‘Tertullian ri, htly 
believed that a magistrate could not gvoid all this, and, ped 
fore, the assumption of such an office appeared to him not 
compatible with the Chrigtian calling. For since he, like 
many Christians, had in view onl the stand-point of the 
Gospel, not that of justice, he referred wifit is laid down in 
the Sermon on the Mount as a law for the disposition to the 
outward act ; he knew not how to judge correctly respecting 
the relation of the outward act in its manifoldyess to the one 
animating. principle of love: he held that al those offices 





x pite alicujus vel pudore.” To explain the ‘obscure term 
' pudore” we may refer to Apologet, cap. iv. “In pudoris notam capitis 
poona conversa.” eine 
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avhith renderéd ‘necessary to inflict ‘pain on others were 
“contradictory to the injunctions of the Scrmon on the 
Mount, und to the essence of Christian dove ; and hence he 
believed that the assumption of such offices was forbidden to 
Christians. But in addjtien, another scruple arose in Ter- 
tullian’s mind, owing to his excessive dread of all outward 
contact with heathenism ; that many of the insignia of the, 
‘magistrates in the Roman state, the purple mantle, &., were 
also worn by the heads of the college of priests, and involved 
a reference to heathenism. “No man can be accounted clean 
in unclean thihgs.” To meet the proofs brought from the Old 
Testament, the appeal to the example of a Joseph or a Daniel, 
ortullian urges the necessity of distinguishing between the Old 
and New Testament stand-point. “Know that old things are 
not always to be compared ‘With new ones,—barbarous with 
civilized customs, things begun with things completed, things 
pertaining to slaves with things pertaining to free men. For 
these men were in their estate servants ; but thou, who art 
no man’s set'vant, inasmuch as thou art Christ’s alone, who has 
“alad freed thee: from the captivity of the world, oughtest to 
act by the Lord’s rule.” It is striking to observe how Ter- 
tullian, on the one hand, failed in mingling the Jewish and 
Christian stand-points ; and, on the other hand, deeply pene- 
trated by,what was peculiarly Christian, sharply distinguished 
the two stand-points : we may also notice the opposition of 
these two contending elements in Montanism. In Tertullian’s 
marking the progressive development from the Old to the New 
Testament, wo find the germ of the Montanist idea of the 
various stages of devclapment in the kingdom of God. But 
had Tertullian been at that time a Montanist, he would have 
beon induced to give ter prgminence to ideas that were 
‘peculiar to Montgnism. "We find here, as everywhere in Ter- 
-‘tullian’s writings before he became a Montanist, only the 
‘germ, of his later Montauist Wews. He thus proceeds to 
‘apply: the example of Christ to the life of believers, in refer- 
ence to the eenunciation of all earthly glory. “That Lord 
walked in humility and lowliness, having no certain home, for. 
he said, ‘Tho Son of Man hath not where to lay his head ; 
unadorned in dress, or he would not have said, ‘Behold, they 
that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses ;’ finally, in visage 
and aspect without beanty, as Isaiqh foretold. If he exercised : 
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no ‘power over his own. peopla, to whom he rendered a lowly 
service ; if, finally, he avoided being made a.king, though eon- 
scious that he’was a king; he gave to his people the fulleat 
pattern in thus vensuring all the pomp and pride of dignity and 
power. . Who should more have wsegl these honours than the 
Son of God? What fasces, and how many, would have attended 
pim{ What purple would have glistened on his shoulders! 
What gold would have gleamed from his head, if he had not 
decided that the glory of the world was foreign to him and 
his followers! What, therefore, he would not have, he rejected ; 
and what he rejected, he condemned ; and what le condemned, 
héassigned to the pomp of the devil.” Hence he draws the 
conclusion, that “by the baptismal yow, the Christian haa 
renounced all earthly glory.” The passage before us is worthy 
of notice in many respects. We perceive how the idea of the 
appearance of Christ in the form of a servant was made so 
prominent, that it is represented in the contrast bet#¥een the 
outward appearance of Christ, and his inward glory. Christ 
was not esteemed comely, but the reverse, for which he 
literally interprets the passage quoted from Isaiah. Yet this 
interpretation was rather formed out of the idea, than out of: 
an exegetical misunderstanding. But this is not a mere. 
peouliarity of Tertullian, but the prevalent conception of the: 
first Christian age, corresponding to the stand-poipt of the, 
Christian consciousness primarily developing itself in opposi« 
tion to the heathenish deification of nature, and the pre+ 
dominant esthetic clement in heathenism—the stand-point of 
the oppressed Christian church, which still appeared in, tha: 
form of a servant, and found its greatest satisfaction in con- 
templating the servant-form of Christ. Moreover, it is im-" 
portant for the history ofsChristian ethics to observe how 
Tertullian was moved by the idea of the ingitation of Christ 
in his servant-form to regard earthly power, might, and glory. - 
as excluded by this imitation? and not suitable for Christians, 
Accordingly, it was thought that all this belonged only to 
heathenism, and must present itself in an attitude of opposi- 
‘tion to the Church. Christians, thercfere, would have to 
walk on earth continually in poverty and lowliness, opposed. 
by the powers of the world, till Christ,by his persoual advent,: 
should destroy the might and glory of the world. Here 
was a, truth which, at a later period, was forgotten by-the: 
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oharch ‘when it grasped at earthly power and glory; but a 


teuth only partially apprehended in correspondence to the 


_ ret stand-point of Christianity, developing itself in opposition 


to the world. The church, as a church, was bound always to, 
follow the pattern of thaservant-form.of Christ ; but it was 
not -inconsistent with its doing so, that Christianity should 


Become. an animating principle for earthly power and glory 


in the form of a state. . Tertullain did not here distinguish 
(what-is everywhere apparent in the conception of the ethical 


principles of Christianity, and is necessary for understanding 


the Sermon of& the Mount) what must be exemplified in the 
disposition of Christians under all the relations of life, and the 
manifold ways in which this must be exhibited—the imitation 
of Christ in his servant-form, in the denial of carthly power 
and glory as it respects the disposition, and yet the outward 
appropriation of that power and glory, proceeding from the 
same disposition, according to a definite vocation. 

With the question respecting civil offices, the question 
reapecting the propriety of:the military profession for Chris- 
tians is, naturally connected. What Tertullian and a party 
among the Christians urged against it, was the same which 
movod thom to forbid the assumption of civil offices by Chris- 
tians ; and the remarks we have made on that point are 
equally applicable to this. But thero was also a party who 
maintained the opposite, and appealed: to the examples of 
Joshua, the wars of the Jewish nation, the soldiets who came. 
to John the Baptist, and the believing centurion of the 
Gospels. Tertullian, on the other hand, said—* There is no 
agreement between the divine and the human sacrament, the 
standard of Christ and the standard of the devil, the camp. of 
light and tho camp of dgrkness, ¢One soul cannot be bound, 
to two masters, tg God and to Casar.” In reference to the 
examples quoted, he answered—* Afterwards the Lord dis- 
ual every soldier in disarmirfy Peter.” This last sentence 
is: an example, how a passago of Scripture may be falsely 
applied, if ne account be taken of the connexion, occasion, 
and circumstances ; for that passage refers not to every use of 
the sword, but only to the misuse of it, by a wilfulness which 
rebelled against the Divine arrangement. 

Besides, in certain particular employments, Christians in 


. the daily intercourse of life might easily, im various ways, 
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come into contact with heathenism. There were days ‘which’ 
had a religious reference, and also a particular significance 
in social and civil life: the first days of the month-the 
Kalende, on which debts were to be paid ;—the Matronatia; 
or feast of the Roman matrons, on ghe first of March, whet? 
wives used to receive presents from their husbands the 
Kalende Januari, the beginning of the year, which was ix 
many respects important as the commencirfy point of civil life: 
Now, one party said,—We must not in guch outward things 
affect to be distinguished from the heathens ; we may do ‘as 
others do in such usages as are not necessarily cenneeted with’ 
religion, and which may be regarded as merely civil; ‘we’ 
must give no occasion that the name of God be blasphemed.’ 

1 Tim. vi. 1. They might very justly desire that Christiazts 
should observe whatever was in itself free from criminality ‘in: 
civil and social institutions and usages, in order that no ground 
of complaint might’ exist against Christianity as if iffwere a 
religion that interfered with civil order; but the real question’ 
in dispute was, whether these things which they pleaded'for 
complying with, belonged to the Adiaphora ; and Tertullian 
was justified in drawing attention to the necessary limitation 
of their favoufite maxim,—to do nothing by which the Chris- 
tian name would be evil spoken of,—that is, to the distine- 
tion between well-grounded and groundless causes of offence.' 
“The blasphemy which is by all means to be avoided ig, in my 
opinion, this :—if any one of us lead a heathen to blaspheme 
with good cause, either by deccit, or injury, or contumely,’ or 
by any other causo of just complaint for which our name is ~ 
deservedly attacked, so that the Iprd also is deservedly 
wroth.” That such occasions ought to be avoided, Tertullian’ 
and. his opponents are agrged ; the only point to be settletl’ 
between them is respecting things ih themselves indifferent.” 
Of these he takes no account whatever ; he expresses himself 
as if here there could be no medium,—nothing but the direct’ 
opposites of things commanded and things prohibited ; -alf 
compliance in things indifferent appeared to him nothing less 
than a denial of the faith, as he says,“ A Christian should never’ 
let it be possible that he should be taken for a heathen ; let” 
him openly confess himself a Christian, and instead of ‘the’. 
Kalends, fix another time for the payment of his debts,” 3 
lise Os é 71 Gop. xiv. 4 : Sane’ 
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Tertullian appeals on this question to the words of Paul, 
“Do I seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ.” Gal. i. 10. But on the other 
side an appeal might be made to passages in which Paul says 

_ of himself, “I have mad myself servant to all, that I might 
gain the more.... I ami made all things to all men, that 
I might by all means save some.” 1 Cor. ix. 19, 22, “ Even as 
I please all men inll things, not seeking my own profit, but 
the profit of many, that they may be saved.” ] Cor. x. 33, Per- 
sons might deviate ffom the right standard either on onc side 
or the other. -The connexion of the passages thus set in array 
against one another, will teach us what is right. In reference 
to the last quoted passages, Tertullian says, “Did he, forsooth, 
please men by keeping the feast of Saturn or the Kalends of 
January ? or by patience and meekness, by gravity, by gentle- 
noss, by sincerity? *Was he made an idolater to idolaters ? 
a heathen to heathens? a worldly man to the worldly?” But 
certainly Tertullian might have been met by the examplo 
of Paul, who to the Jews became a Jew, by the observance 
of Jewish customs, and to the Gentiles a Gentile, when he 
appealed at Athens to the altar of the Unknown God. : 

Among the subjects of controversy was the custom of deco- 
rating and illuminating dwelling-houses at the celebration of 
victories in honour of the emperors. There were many Chris- 
tians who-saw nothing heathenish in it. They not only felt 
no scruples, but held themselves bound to unite in these mani- 
festations of joy as faithful and obedient subjects and cisizens, * 
But Tertullian, on the other hand, says, “ The Lord says, ‘ Let 
your works shine ;’ but now-a-days it is our taverns and gates 

that shine; thou wilt now find more doors of heathens than 
of Christians without lamps and laurels.” His opponents 
said, it was an honour shown, not to false gods, but to a man. 
We should “give co Caesar the things that are Czesar’s.” Ter- 
tullian replies, “ It is well that. hé ‘added, ‘and to God the 
things that are God’s.’ Wherefore also the Lord required that 
the tribute-money should be shown him, and asked, concern- 
ing the image, whose it was, And when he had heard that it 
was Ceesar’s, he said, ‘ Render to Casar the things that are 
Czesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,’ that is, render 
to Cesar the image of Cesar, which is on the money, and to 
God the image of God, which is in man; s0 that thou givest 
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unto Cesar money,--unto. God thine own solf; for if-all 
things are Ceesax’s, what will be God’s?” Though Tertullian’s 
remarks show his deep acquaintance with the words of Chriat, 
yet they were not sufficient to defeat his opponents, for even 
they did not deny that the whole jaward life of man must 
Be regulated by a reference to God’, the obligation, even in 
this. case, to give to Casar tho -things that are Cesat’s, to 
show him due honour, was certainly dedyced from the obli- 
gation to do all things to the glory of God. As a warning, 
example, Tertullian mentions, that whén the servants of a 
Christian, during his absence, on @ proclamation unexpectedly 
isgued for a general rejoicing, had adorned his house with gar- 
lands, he was soverely punished by a night vision; an event 
which might be easily explaincd on psychological principles. 
This warning, which was communicated to one by a super- 
natural vision, was designed for all. “As respects the honour 
due to kings and. emperors,” says Tertullian, “we dave the 
rule sufficiently laid duwn, that we onght to be, according to 
the precepts of the apostle, subject to magistrates and princes 
and powers with all obedicnce ; but this within the bounds of 
religious duty, and so long as we are separated from idolatry.” 
But this is the very question, Whether in those usages there 
-was anything impious }— which his opponents could, not 
“without réason, deny. Tertullian expresses himself admi- 
“rably, as he generally does when he refers to the*depths of 
Christian experience, in} the following passage,—“ Let those, 
therefore, who have no light, light their lamps daily: let 
those over whom fires are hanging, fix to their door-posts 
laurels hereafter to bo burnt. To them such things are fitting 
as proofs of darkness and omens of punishment. Thou art a 
light of the world and a treo that ever flourisheth. If thou 
hast renounced the temples, make n®t thy own gate a temple. 
I have said too little ; if thou hast renoutfced brothels, give 
not ‘to thine own house the eppearance of a new brothel.” 
Nevertheless, Tertullian knew how to separate, in many. 
. merely civil solemnities, the original significance (which might 
be quite compatible with Christianity) ffom the superadded 
heathenism. Tho solemnities observed when a youth was 
received into the class of Men, when the toga precteata wag. 
- exchanged for the toga pura, or at a betrothinent, a weddipg, 
or the giving of a name,—these a Christian might attend, 
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without soruple. In the case of these being accompanied by 
heathen ‘usages, even sacrifices, it would be enough if the’ 
Christian were merely invited to the domestic or civil fostival, 
and only took part in those while merely an idle spectator of 
sthe rest. Lees : 
*“Bettullian also required of Christians in their daily conver- 
“sation a strict abstinence from everything which might appear 
_ to involve a recogn®tion of-false gods, Many Christians from 
mere habit, withoug thinking, and even perhaps without 
tightly understanding the meaning of the words, made use 
of the heathehish phrases of protestation, Me Mercule, Me 
Dius fidius. A heathen disputing with a Christian, said to 
him, “ The wrath of Jupiter be upon thee ;’ the latter in the 
heat of temper rejoincd, “ And upon thee also!” “ The 
believer ought in such a case,” says Tertullian, “to laugh, 
not to become furious ; yea, according to the commandment, 
thou oughtest not to curse again, even by God, but plainly to 
‘bless in God’s name, that. thou mayest overthrow idols and 
proclaim God, and do what Christianity requires.” This is 
characteristic of Tertullian’s painful conscientiousness. When 
a Christian gave alms te a heathen beggar who wished him in- 
* return the blessings of his gods, Tertullian sees In this a tacit 
deniat of tho faith, in case the Christian Jet it pass and did 
not declage that he had not relicved him on account of the 
false gods, but of the trac God by whom only he wished to be 
blessed... He supposes his opponent to say, “ But God sees that 
I do it for-his sake.” “ But he equally sees,” replies Tertullian, 
“that I was unwilling to show that I did it for his sake, and that 
Lhave in some measure sendered what he has commanded an 
offering to an idol. Many say, no one is bound to avow him- 
self. Nor, as I think, to disown hizasclf; for disown himsolf he 
does who dissemblgs when treated as a heathen in any matter. _ 
And indeed, all disowning is idolatry, even as all idolatry is” 
disowning, either in deods or worl.” Here the two extremes 
stand opposed to one another. If Tertullian’s conscience 
in such mattevs was too narrow, there were others whose con- 
science was too widep—who satisfied themselves too easily by 
mere appearances. And, indeed, we detect here a twofold’ 
 sophistical self-deception, by which men quieted themselves 
as to their sins, and a twofold injustice, which for vain reasons 
they disregarded. It is remarkable, how far sophistical rea- 
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soning, in the suppression of constience, could go in-connexigh 
with the alienation .of the-religious and moral element,.how 
no hesitation could be felt to increase criminality, to atone for 
one act of injustice by committing another.’ Cases occurred 
of this kind—that a Christian whogfound himself in want of 
‘money, wished to borrow money of a heathen and gave hima 
pledge for it. He drew up a note in the form desired by the 
heathen, in which he bound himself by a heathen oath to 
repay the money Ient in a given time, But he considered 
himself as not bound by his word, because he segarded an 
cath taken in the name of the gods as a nullipy, and thought 
himself guilty of no idolatry, because he had only written 
down words dictated to him by another, and because in doing 
80, he had shown that he regarded an oath taken in the name * 
of the gods as absolutely null and void.? It might be, that 
_ the Christian at first, when necessity Jed him to seek for a 
Joan, intended to repay it at the right time; and* that he, 
at first, justified himsolf in that sophistical manner only-in - 
reference to the acknowledgment of the gods, but afterwards, 
when he could not repay the money, added a second self- 
deception to the first, when he asserted the nullity “of an-cath 
taken in th® namo of the gods, and then made use of this. 
assertion, in order to clear his conscience ‘from the charge of 
taking a part in the worship of the gods. Tertullian lays 
open the sophistry of this twofold self-deception.” He says, 
that when one person writes what another dictates to him,-as 
if it proceeded from himself, he thereby makes it his own, 
equally whether he expresses his sentiments by word of mouth 
or in writing. Yet he lays peculiag stress only on one point, 
which is indeed in close connexion with the subject of writing 
—namely, that such condyet is a practical denial of the fitith. 
The acknowledgment of the zods afpeared to him as ‘a, heavier * 
nin than the dishonesty. The lighter sth, ke says, cannot 
exclude the greater. We dere perceive the injurious conse- 


1 To this the words of Tertullian refer ; “Sed est quedam ejusmodi 
species in facto et in verbo bis acuta ct infesta utwinque, licet tibi 
Dlandiatur, quasi vacet in ntroque, dum factumenon videtur, quia dictum 
non tenetur.” > 

? When the other person demanded the money, he argued that the 
note was not drawn up in the ordinary legal form, and hence not Je; 
binding. “ Scire volunt scilicet tempus persecntionis (the time of judicial 
proceedings) et locum tribunalis et personam preesidis,” Cap. xxviii, 
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Squence of that distinction betweon sins against God and sing 
-against. our: neighbour, which misled Tertullian, although. in 
vanother place, as wo have seon, he expresses himself ina man- 
‘ner whieh would do away with the erroneous principle, it 
vinvolves, It was hig desrep that when a Christian was under 
uthe necessity of seeking for a loan, he should in no case be 
ainduced to furnish a bond in this form } but that rather the 
‘love of his Christign brethren should relieve him from hig 
‘difficulties ; or, whaigver might happen, he should break oft 
that negotiation which could only afford him relief by a 
‘denial of thewnith. “Let us pray to the Lord,” he says,'' 
“that the necessity of such a contract may never press upéh 
us; and should it chance to do so, may he grant to our 
brethren the means of assisting us, or to ourselves firmness 
to rid ourselves of all such necessity, lest these writings 
which deny our religion, standing in the place of our words, 
be brought forward against us in the day of judgment, sealed 
+ with the seals, not of advocates, but of angels.” ; : 
~ ‘The: persecutions which befell the Christians in North 
Africa from well-known causes, induced Tertullian about this 
time to édtapose his Apology for Christianity and Christians ; 
it was distinguished by spirit and force, and addressed to the 
African governors. He himself names Septimius Severus ‘as: 
the then reigning emperor. He had first of all written an 
Apology addressed to the Gentiles gencrally, and. not particn- 
larly to their rulors, without a distinct official object; this 
formed his two books Ad Vationcs, which have come down to 
us, but in a mutilated state. These he re-wrote, gave the 
whole more force and compactness, and a special purpose, by 
commending the Christians who were the victims of the 
popular hatred to the protectiongof the magistrates. The 
Christians at that time *were frequently attacked by the 
soldiers for the putpose of extorting money from them, fre- + 
quently seized by infuriated mobs, and dragged before the 
tribunals, or denounced by their domestics and_ slaves... 
“Daily,” says Tertullian, “we are beset, daily betrayed ; we 
aro surprised most of all in our assomblies and gatherings.” 
The tribunals were conducted according to the Jaws that were 
in force since the time of Trajan. When the accused denied 
the faith and sacrificed to the gods, they obtained a pardon. 
} Cap. xxiii, 
Vou. I R 
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In.tha ‘opposite case ‘they ware condemned according to the 
laws: - Capital. punishment-was indeed intended by the lawe 
of Trajan, but it was not always inflicted, as it was not din: 
tinotly expressed in the edict. In carrying out the law ther 
was ample scope allowed for the gergflenegs and humanity, as 
well as for the cruelty and fanaticism, of individual is 
trates... Not a few told the Christians, that provided they 
complied externally with the requiremeyts of the law and 

. gnorificed to the gods, thoy might adhorg to their religion as 
heretofore; they might belicve and think as they pleased, for 
‘that was no concern of the State. Others sadjudged the 
Onristians to milder punishments, to imprisonment, deporta 
tion, or labour in the mines: they wished to try whether 
‘they might not by these punishments bo reclaimed to ohey 
the laws. Others, from a misdirected humanity, that they 
might not be compelled to inflict capital punishment on 
persons otherwise irmocent, or from a cold despoticseverity, 
because they wished thoroughly to vanquish the “ inflewibilis 
obatinatio” of the Christians, used newly invented modes of 
torture, in order to force thom to abjure the faith. 

The African magistrates would listen to no publ defence 
of Christianit} ; and there was no cause existing which could 
induce them ; for since the statements made by Pliny, those 
magistrates who were not inoculated with the popular fhna- 
ticism were fully aware that the Christians werefree from 
every other crime excepting that of professing a religio illictta. 
But in reference to this crime, no fresh examindtions were 
necéssary. Hence Tertullian says to them in his introduction, 
“Let the truth be permitted to comg to your ears in the way 
of private writings. She asks no favour for her cause, because 
she wonders not at her lq; she knows that she lives. as 
pilgrim upon earth,—that among Strangers she easily finds 
.enemies ; but she has her birth, her hofte, her hope, her 
favour, and her glory in heaven, One thing meanwhile she 
longs for—not to be condemned unknown.” Tertullian only 
desired that persons would give themselves the trouble to 
examine what Christianity really was. § It is an evidence of 
jgnorance,” says Tertullian, “which, while it is made the 
excuse, is the condemnation of injustice, when all who formetly 
hated Christianity because they were ignorant what it was 
they hated, as soon as they cease to be ignorant, cease, td 


hate. From, being such, they. become Christians, as experience 
_Shows.; and they. begin to hate what they were before, and to 
profess what they hated, and are as numerous as we are pub- 
Aigly declared to be. Men cry out that the State is besieged; 
the Christians are in thg fields, in the forts, in the islands. 
They mourn as for. a loss that every sex, age, condition, and 
ven rank is going over to this sect. And yet, they do not, 
by: this very, means,they do not, advance their minds to the 
estimation of someylatent good.” But it might be said, ag 
the heathens were c¥ten heard to say, “that it. is in the very 
“nature of evil go spread itself further by infection.” Tertullian 
replies, “Nevertheless, that which is roally evil, not evén thea 
‘whom it carries away dare to defend it as géod. Nature’ has 
poured over every evil, cither fear or shame. But what like 
4ia.ig found among Christians? None is ashamed, none 
“yepents, woless that he was not such long ago. If he be’ 
Pointed wut as'a Christian, he glories; if accused, he makes 
yo,defence ; when questioned, he confesses of his own accord ; 
condemned, he gives thanks.” Persons who were involved 

in prejudices, and judged superficially, easily satisfied them- . 
Selves Witesaying that this was the effect of an insane fana- 
ticism, or a blind self-will. But Tertullian hed a right to 
reply that thoy were not justified in attributing, without 
examination, such great cffects among so many men of various 
sorts to suvh causes, merely because the matter was unknown 

to them. ; 

He depicts the blind confusion shown in the judgments of 
the heathen on the Christians, along with which they wera, 
often forced to bear witness to the character and effects of 
Christianity. “The gen@rality indulge a hatred of this name 
with closed eyes, so that in bearing favourable testimony to 
aay one they mingle with it rcBroach of the name: ‘A 
good man is Caiws Sejus, but he is a Christian!’ Another 
says, ‘I marvel that that wiscyman Lucius has suddenly 
become a Christian.” No onc reflocts whether Caius be not 
good and Lucius wise, because they are Christians, or Christians 
because they ‘are wise and good.” Tertullian here distin- 
guishes the various sfages of moral development even among 
heathens, and the various stand-points of conversion. He is 
far from attributing the same degree of moral corruption to 
all the heathen; he acknowledges that for some, the moral 
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clement already developed in them was the medium of their 
transition to Christianity; that inasmuch as they were wise 
and good, they became Christians; as to others, on the con- 
trary, everything in their moral development originated in* 
the ‘transforming power of Christiar ity. “They praise,” he __ 
goes on to say, “what they know; they revile what they. 
know not; and what they know, they spoil through what 
they know not. Whereas it were more just to prejudge things 
unseen by things seen, than to preconder-n the secn through 
the unscen. Others distinguish those whom they knew as 
vagrant, worthless, and wicked before they passed over tg 
Christianity, by the very thing which redounds to their 
praise. In the blindness of their hatred they fall upon com- 
mending them. . What a woman! how voluptuous ! how. 
gay! What a youth! what a rake! what a gallant! They 
have become Christians. Thus is the name used to denote 
the cause of ‘their reformation. Some even barter tneir own 
interest for this hatred, being content to suffer injury so that, 
they have not gt their homes what they hate. ‘The husband 
no longer jealous turns out of doors his wife. now chaste,, 
The father hitherto patient has disowned his nowbbedient 
son,. The master onco lenient has banished from his sight, 
his now faithful slave. Whoever is reformed by this name, 
offends.” : 
Yet many among the heathen felt. themselves compelled to 
do justice to the moral lessons of Christianity with which 
they had become acquainted through their intercourse with, 
Christians themselves. But it happened then, as has since 
beon repeated among those who call themselves Christians, 
that their knowledge of this morality was very imperfect ; 
they knew it not in that peculiar significance and power, 
which it had in connexion with the iaith of the Gospel. They 
found in it only scparate moral precepts, mi which they saw 
nothing more than human—.no mark of a supernatural reve~, 
lation. And certainly there was reason in this, aecording to 
their superficial and isolated view of morality. They might 
easily believe that they could find something similar in their. 


1 Cap. iii. In the first book Ad Nationes, cap. iv., Tertullian says, 
“They wondered at men suddenly made better, and yet knew better. 
how to wonder than to understand.” “ Emendatos repente mirantur, et, : 
tamen mirari quam assequi nerunt? ‘i 
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own philosophers by'means of that inner law of the moral 
nature’of man. “Unbelicf,” says Tertullian,’ “ confounded 
by the goodness of this sect, (which has now become well 
fiownt by the experience and commerce of lifo,) regards it 
dt as'a thing of divine Srigin, but rather as a kind of philo- 
sophy. ‘The philosophers, it says, advise arid profess the same 
th ee innocence, justice, patience, sobriety, chastity.” Ter- 
tallikh first of all a a that Christianity in its relation to 
the world diffors frork all philosophies, and calls forth a totally 
different conflict with it. « W hy then,” he says, “when we 
are likened to*them in discipline, are we not made equal to 
them in the freedom and impunity of their discipline? or wify 
are they not also, as being our equals, forced to the same offices 
as those, for not fulfilling which we are put int peril? Who 
compels a philosopher to sacrifice, or to take au oath, or to 
© J uséless lights at noon-day? Nay, they oven openly’ 
detolish™ your gods, and write books against your supersti-” 
thon’, with your approbation.”? : 

* But ‘this was the great difference, which Tertullian welt 
undetstagd, that the philosophers sought to propagate their 
convictions only among the spcculative,—that thgy allowed the 
popular and state religion, the theologia civilis, to remain 
undisturbed ; while Christianity, on the contrary, spread first 
of all amopg the people, and aimed at making the true know- 
ledge of God the common property of all men. “Every 
Christian artisan,” says Tertullian, “has found God and shows 
hitn ‘to thee, and shows thee also practically what thou seekest 
in God; although Plato says that the Creator of the world 
cannot easily be foundand that when he is found, it -is 
impossible to make him known to all.”3 : 

In order that Tertuiliay might answer that assertion made 
by many of the heathen, in an effective and convincing 
manner, two things were requisite ; that he should prove the 
connexion clearly apprehended &nd developed, between the 
ethical and dopmatic in Christianity,—that the ethical element 

' Cap, xlvi. * 

2 As for instance, Semeca De Superstitione. 

% Plato in Timeus (cd. Bip. tom. ix. p. 303). Thy piv o8y momrhy nad 
xaré.a rodde Tot maytés edpeiv Te pyar, x2l edpivra eis wdvras &btvaroy 
Adyew, These words are frequently referred to by the Apologists of that 


age, and must have appeared remarkable to them, since they saw that 
effected by the Gospel which Plato held to be impossible, 
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in Christianity, a8 it representa itself in. the life, can only be 
properly understood in connexion with the root of the faith 
of the Gospel,—and show how this leads to the supernaturally 
divine in Christianity ; next, he wogld have to consider the 
better systems of Grecian phildsofhy in their relation. tt 
Christianity, distinguish between, what had an affinity and 
what was opposite to it, and then demonstrate how by the eon- 
nexion with the religious principle what wAs apparently sithilar 
was yet something different. As to theirst point, in the life 
of Tertullian the religious and ethical were very closely con- 
ngcted; but he was deficient in that philosophical reflection 
which would render this connexion intelligible to all persona. 
This reflection probably was not developed till a later period, 
As to the second point, Tertullian was too much imbued with 
a polemical tendency against philosophy, and especially the 
Grecian, to be capable of such an investigation It was 
otherwise with tho Alesundrians, but who had partially erred 
in another dircction, in not sufticiently discerning what was 
opposed to Christianity in the heathen philosophies, as well as 
what was allied to it. By the entire constitution gfshis niind 
Tertullian was disposed to recogniso in what was original and 
intuitive in human nature its derivation from God, and to 
deduce from the instrumental activity of man in science, art, 
and cilture, the falsification of what was genuine aud original. 
Thus he regards philosophy as the falsifier of the original 
truth, whether that truth proceeded from an immediate coh- 
sciousness of God, or from the traditionary contents of an 
older revelation, With all the one-sidedness and unfairnoes 
of Tertullian’s judgment on philossphy, of which frequently 
the cradest part only has been brought forward, as if that 
were enough to characteffse a map of his depth, we cannot 
fail to perceive a truth lying at the basig ;—that religion is 
certainly the most original fact in humanity ; that it every- 
where proceeds from a revelation of God to man, whether we 
take this idea in a wider or narrower sense; that it has its 
original seat in the disposition, where man is most receptive, 
where the spirit will appear only in its*selfactive autonomy, 
and form everything from itself ;—and from it the obscuration 
or denial of the original truth must be deduced. “Tertullian 
wos deeply penetrated by this consciousness, though the form 
in which he expresses it often appears harsh. “ Philosophers,” 
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he says,! “affect the truth, and in affecting corrupt it, as men 
who catch at praise. Christians seek the truth impelled by 
an inward necessity, and retain it in its integrity as men 
anxious for their salvation.” If we do not confine ourselves 
sto the letter, but distinguish what is tho groundwork of Ter- 
tullian’s one-sided conceptions, we cannot fail to perceive a 
truth in his statements, in reference to the relation of religion 
and Christianity to philosophy. Tertullian must, indeed, 
have: passed an unfair judgment en the stand-point-of the 
philosophers, but if we set out from the second member of: 
the contrast, we can from that form an opinion respecting the 
first. It is evident, that Tertullian commences the finding of 
truth from the stand-point of religion, in Christianity from 
a subjective element, from a sense of want in the soul of a 
personal connexion with God as tho fountain of salvation; 

. While among the philosophers the objective interest. of know- 
ing, the gratification of the .intellectual faculty, formed the ' 
ruling principle. But divine wisdom imparts itsclf only to 
the disposition that is impelled by a sense of want to seek 
after salvation. ; 

After WWutrasting tho efficacy of Christianity'in actual life 
with the opposition between theory and prattice in many 
philosophers, he says*—“ What have the philosopher and the 
Christian in common with one another? the disciple of Greece 
and of he&ven ? the man of words and the man of works? the 
builder and the destroyer of the gods?” But it might be 
objected—* Even among Christians, as among philosophers, 
persons are to be found whose lives are inconsistent with their 
principles.” Tertulliangreplics—* Then they cease to be ‘ac-" 
counted Christians among us; but these philosophers, not- 
withstanding such practices, retaig among you’ the name and 
reputation of wisdom.”* Le expresses himself still more 
strongly in the fifst book of his Ad Nationes respecting thos’ 
unworthy Christians whose lives formed an objection to reli- 
gion itself:—“Such porsous haye no part in our public assem 
blies, nor in fhe Supper ; by their delinquencics they again 
become yours; nor,do we at any time mix ourselves with 





v Cap. xlvi, “Philosophi adfectant veritatem et adfectando corrumpunt,” 

3 4 Quid simile philosophus et Christianus? Grecie discipulus et coli? 
fame negotiator et salutis? verborum et factorum operator? Rerum 
(most probably the true reading is deorum) eedificator et destructor 7"- 
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those whom your’power and. cruelty have compelled to deny 
the faith. And yet we should more willingly tolerate those 
who against’ their will have deserted our religion, than those 
who have done so of their own accord.” We find here a 
sounder judgment in moral distigctfpns than is shown inthe 
common distinction between sins against God and sins against 
men, according to which the former are reckoned pecoata 
mortalia. Nor is it affirmed that those who, on account of 
guch sins, had been exchiged from churgh-communion,.could 
never again be received into it; and"so far we discover 
nothing Montanistic. ~ ' 

aAs viewed from the stand-point of a mind held in the 
fetters of nature, or, to use Paul's language, “in bond 
under the elements of the world,” (Gal. iv. 3,) the state coms 
prises in itsclf all the goods of humanity, and in this form thé 
highest good must find its realization,—hence religion was an 
affair of the state. Of-liberty of conscience and religion, and 
in general of the rights of men as such, no account could be 
taken. Such ideas wore first of all introduced, and their 
supremacy effected, by Christ, who redeemed the spirit of 
humanity, and released it from its ancient fetters, »fMrtullion 
was among the first by whom this truth was powerfully ex- 
pressed. After showing how the human mind felt compelled 
to ascend from the worship of the gods to one Supreme Being, 
he claims subjective freedom for the various stanépointa of 
religious conviction, and says, “ Let one worship God, another 
Jupiter ; let one raise his suppliant hands to heaven, another. 
to the altar of Fides; let one in his prayer (if ye think this.of 
-us) tell the clouds, another the panelled ceilings; let one 
devote his own life, another that of & goat, to his god.. Sea 
to it, whether this does not deserve the name of irreligion, to. 
wish to take away the freédom’ ofercligion, and to forbid & 
choice of gods, so that I may not worship whom I will, but be 
compelled to worship whom J do not will. No one, net even 
a human being, will desire to be worshipped by any one 
against his will.” 

According to the views prevalent among Chfistians in his 
time, Tertullian saw in the false gods $ many evil spirits: 
Heathenism appearcd as the kingdom of evil. It opposed the 
Christian consciousness too strongly as a real power in everys 
day life, to allow of coming to the conclusion that these gods - 
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which opposed the kingdom of God, appeared as evil spirits, 
New it happened that, by the influence of the Christians, 
ures were performed on men who were in states of disease 
that were attributed to Asyssion by evil spirits. When such 
"Circumstances were preceded by internal mental conflicts, 
Christinnity here produced a crisis. They were indebted to it 
for:freedom from {he power of the demons who had taken 
possession of their\souls. Victory over the demons :was 
Yogarded as a victory over the gods of the heathen who: had 
becn identificg with them. It happened also, in virtue of 
peculiar psychological influcnces, that the demoniacs them- 
selves, who felt themselves one with the demoniacal element 
within them, spoke in the name of the gods,—that those who - 
‘had regarded themselves before as PedAnrrot, being moved. by: 
the power of Christianity, or struck by the powerful influences. 
of. Ohristian, believed that they were possessed, from a con-: 
fasion of heathen and Christian notions. The god in them 
declared his identity with the evil spirit, and acknowledged 
the superior power of Christ. To such facts Tertullian ap- 
paaled; itmdtesting that the gods were evil spirits, and demon-: 
strating the power of Christ equally over cvil Spirits and the 
gods. “When commanded by any Christian to speak, that 
spirit shall as truly confess itself a damon, as elsewhere falsely 
agod...9.... If, on the one hand, they be truly gods, why 
feign themselves demons?...... Therefore is your divinity: 
subject.to the Christians, nor can that be accounted: deity. 
which is subject to man.” He could appeal to the fact, that 
by such phenomena many had been led to Christianity, since 
they believed that they ohtaincd in them a proof of the power 
of Christ over the kingdom of damons as identified with the 
kingdom of the gods. ‘ertulliat says, “These testimonies 
of your own gods@re wont to muke men Christians, since by 
believing them to the utmost, wegbclieve in Christ our Lord” 
Thus Tertullian, in rebutting the reproach that the Christians 
were the enemies of mankind, dwells on the great obligations 
of heathens to*Christians as their Hbcrators from the power of 
evil spirity, with whom so many evils, both for body and soul, 
- bad originated. “And who would snatch you from those 
hidden foes who are everywhere making havoc of your souls 
1 Cap, xxiii, 
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and your healthy»-from the incursions of the demons, I messi, 
which we drive away from you without pay or reward”): 
Moreover; the pure political. offences—the crimen majestatis 
so dangerous in those times, when Christians failed in’ due 
reverence towards the emperors «(tiey were said to be irra, 
Ligiost in Casares, hostes imperatorum Romanorum) because 
they would not sacrifice with the other citizens for the health 
of the emperor, and especially because thgy would not pay the 
usual marks of honour at the festivalein honour of their 
victories, which appeared to them to contain something idola- 
trous, or at least, unbecoming. ‘To vindicateethe Christians 
agfsinst this charge, Tertullian says:*—“ Therefore we sin 
against the majesty of the emperors, because we do’ not sub- 
ject them to their own creatures; heeause we make not a. 
mockery of onr services for their health’s sake, not thinking 
it to be in hands soldered with Iead. But yo are full of 
reverence (redigtost) towards the emperor, who seek* it where 
it is not to be found, who ask of those who cannot give it, 
passing Him by, in whoso power itis... .. For we pray for 
the health of the emperors to the eternal God, the true God, 
the living Ggd, whom even the emperors thems@fves would 
‘rather have propitious to them than all the rest. They know 
who has given them dominion, They know, as men, who has 
~ given them life. They fecl that he is God alone, in whose 
power alone they are, to whom they are second, after whom 
they are first, before all and above all gods, And why not? 
since they are above all men, who as living surely stand 
pefore the dead. hoy reflect how far the powers of their 
empire avail, arid thus they understgnd God. They acknow- 
ledge that they.prevail through Him against whom they 
cannot prevail. In a worg, let the emperor conquer heaven, 
carry heaven , captive in his triufiph, send his guards to 
heaven, impose taxes on heaven. He cannot; and he is great 
because he is less than heaven ; for he himself is of Him, of 
whom is both heaven and every creature. Thence he is an 
emperor whenco he was a man before ho wag an_émperor ; 
thence came his power whence came higbreath. Thither we 
Christians looking up with outspread, because innocent 
hands ; with baro head, because we blush not ; finally, with- 
out a prompter, because we pray from the heart; we are 
1 Cap. xxxvii. 2 Cap. xxix. Xxx. <3) 
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elways praying for all emperors, that they may have a long 
life, a secure government, a safe home, valiant armies, a faith 
fil senate, .a righteous pedple, a world at peace, and all that 
‘tman ‘or emperor can’wigh for. These things I cannot ask of 
seny other being than of “Him from whom I know that I shall 
‘obtain them, since it is He who alonesupplies them, and it is 
Ito whom the obtaining of them is due,—I, his servant, who 
alone give Him aed who for his religion am put to 
death ; who offer a ich and larger victim which He himself 


’ ‘has commanded,—the prayer proceeding from a chaste body, 


from an inmoéent soul, from the Iloly Spirit ; not a grain of 
incense of the value of an as, tears of an Arabian tree, not fwo 
drops of wine, nor the blood of a discarded beast. that longs to 
die ; and after all those foul things, an impure conscience 3 80 
that I marvel when the victims are examined before you by 
the most, wicked priests, why the hearts of the beasts rather 
than of ‘the sacrificers themselves are examined.” Tertullian 
also argues, that Christians, from the motive of self-interest, 
‘would be led to feel concerned for the welfare of the emperor, 
and preagpire of which they were members, since they would 
be affected“by the general commotions and changes. Tertul- 
lian would attach moro importance to this consideration, 
because he shared in tho general belief that the Roman 
empire wpuld po the last, and that its dissolution would be 
suececded by the final catastrophe, and the termination of all 


_ earthly things. In the apostolicage, a longing for the sevond 


advent of Christ was the prevailing sentiment ; but now, on 
the contrary, it was looked at from a point of view which 
prompted the wish for aslonger period of preparation, and the 
existing generation were anxious to be spared those fearful 
events, which they apyrehendcd@ would precede the final 
catastrophe. Thig serves to explain why Tertullian mentions, 
as an object of the prayers of Christians, the delay of the 
end of the world, mora jinis ; @hich was connected with the 
prayer for the preservation of the Roman empire. It may be 
questioned whether this is not a mark of Antimontanism, 
since Montanism required its disciples to prepare themselves 
for the appearance of the millennial reign as an event near at 
hand. ; 

While the fidelity of Christians in the capacity of citizens 
ds asserted by Tértullian, we also find a spirit of true Christian 
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freedom, which, while it submits to every ordinance of ‘man, 
for the Lord’s sake, gives no creature the honour which is due 
to God alone, “ Augustus,” he says, “the founder of the. 
imperial government, would not havg himself called Lord, far: 
this also is a name of God. L wfil by all means call tha, 
emperor Lord, but only when I am not compelled to calli him. 
Lord instead of God. Otherwise I am free before him ;..for: 
T have only one Lord, the almighty and eternal God, the same 
. who-is his Lord also. He who is the fafher of his country,. 
how can he be its lord? But a title of natural affection. is 
more pleasing than one of power. Even of a damily men are, 
rather called the fathers than the lords. So far is it from: 
being due to the emperor to be called a god, which cannot. be 
believed, with a flattery not only most disgraceful, but dan- 
gerous also, as if when thou hadst oue emperor, thou wert to, 
call another so.” He shows that the Christians, although they 
could take no part in those idolatrous and unsectwnly cere- 
monies, did not fecl a less sincere interest in everything that 
concerned the welfare of the emperor.' “ It is on this account, 
then, that the Christians are public enemies, because they. 
offer to the emperors no yain, nor lying, nor isfShsiderate 
honours ; beéause, being men of true religion, they celebrate, 
their festivals rather by sympathy of the heart than by wans, 
tonness. A mighty homage truly! to bring fire-places and, 
couches out of doors, to feast in the open streets, to meta<: 
morphose the cityZinto a tavern, to make mud with wine, 
to run about in troops to violent and shameless deeds, to: 
the enticements of lust. Is it thus that public joy is ex-, 
pressed by public disgrace? Do tho things become the holi- 
days of princes, which on other days are unbecoming? . .°,') 
How justly do we deservg condemnation! For why do we 
discharge our vows and our rejoicingys for the Ceesars, in chas- 
tity and sobriety, and righteousness ? WRy do we not over-. 
shadow our door-posts with éaurels? why do we not encroach 
on the day with lamps?” He contrasts the fidelity of the” 
Christians, their honest sympathy, with the hypocritical de-. 
monstrations of joy made by those wha, under this outward 
show, concealed their conspiracies against the emperor ;—he: 
here evidently refers to cvents in his own times.? ee 
+ Cap. xxxv. . 
? The defeat of Piscennius Niger in Syria, of Clodius Albinus in Gant,‘ 
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What Tertullian says in order to vindicate the Christians 
’ from the charge of adangerous political tendency (on account 
of -whicli all secret associations and clubs were everywhere 
forbidden), strikingly: the process by which Christianity 
was developed in that ag@ He appeals to the peculiar spirit 
of Christianity, by which mén became altogether estranged 
from. taking an interest in political events. We must here 
distiiguish betweenywhat is founded on the very nature of 
Christianity in its fa ir to the stand-point of the ancient 
world, and what was nothing more than a one-sided bias, 
which was rifeeat that particular stage of Christian develo 
ment, and afterwards subsided into a harmonious adjustment ; 
& bias which, having been once checked, repeated itself in 
later manifestations as something morbid. Christianity must 
certainly destroy that all-absorbing one-sided passion for poli- 
tics: which was peculiar to tho stand-point of the ancient 
world, sinbe it subordinated the state to the idea of the king- 
dom of God as the highest good, removed the narrow limits 
of political life in which all human things were enclosed, 
imparted to men the consciousness of belonging, as members, 
to a king of God which united this world and the next, 
and was’ designed to embrace the whole of humanity, At first, 
this tendency in opposition against the former stand-point 
was necesgarily so developed, that through the interest felt 
for the kingdom of God, for the other world and the general 
well-being of mankind, the interest in political matters was 
chilled and repressed ; it contributed to this state of things 
followed by the persecution of the remains of the Piscenniant party in 
various parts, particularly thage who had consulted a soothsayer relative: 
toa hostile design against the emperor, (Ad Nat. lib. i. cap. 17.) “Adhue 
Syria cadaverum odoribus spirant, adhue Gallia Rhodano suo non, 
lavant,"" (the blood that had been shed c8uld not bo washed away by the 
Rhone.) *-Apolog. copgexxy. “Sed ot qui nunc svelestarum partium’socii 
aut plausores quotidie revelantur, post vindemiam parricidarum racematio 
superstes, (who remained concealed in tie first inquiries after the enemies 
of ‘Septimius Severus, and were now discovered,) quam recentissimis et 
ramosissimis laureis postes preestruebant, quam clatissimis et claris- 
simis lucernis veatibula nebulabant (they darkened the entrance-hall by 
the raultitude of lights §n broad day)? Eadem officia defendunt et qui 
astrologos et aruspices ct augures et magos de Cesarum capite consultant,” 
(Compare lii Spartiani Vita Severi, cap. ix.xv.) Indeed Tertullian was 
‘ot aware that many who had suffered punishment for high treason, had 
teen sacrificed to the avarice and suspicion of the emperor, and of the 
Preetorian prefect, Plautianus. 
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that political life in that age had been formed on a soil op- 
posed to Christianity, and was rooted entirely in heathenism ; 
hence Christians felt themselves necessarily estranged -from it. 
The community formed by Christianity was like a close corpo- 
ration in relation to the state, and ncé till a later period could 
the appropriation of the state form itsclf out of this opposition 
as a peculiar form of representation for the kingdom of God, 
Thus, Tertullian says, “It were meet thet this sect wero ac- 
counted among the lawful factions,a seet b' which nosuch thing ” 
js done as is wont to be apprehended from unlawful factions . . . 
‘We who are insonsible to all that burning for glory and great- 
ness, have no need of banding together, nor is anything more 
foreign to our taste than public affairs. We acknowledge one 
commonwealth of all mankind—the world.” From the anti- . 
thetical stand-point of Christianity to the world at that time, - 
it appeared to Tertullian almost as a matter of necessity that 
the state was heathenish, and in opposition to the Christian 
church. Jt never entered his thoughts that the masters of 
the Roman empire might actually become Christians. As 
we have seen above, he thought that earthly power and glory 
would be always inconsistent with the servant<orti of the 
Christian life” in imitation of Christ. Hence, he says,' “ But 
the Cmsars also would have believed in Christy if either 
Cwsars had not been necessary for the age, or if Christians 
could have been Cesars.” He describes in glowing terms 
the numbers of the Christians, and the violence of the perse- 
cutions raised against them, and then asks,2—* And yet, what 
retaliation for injury have ye ever marked in man 80 banded 
together, so bold in spirit, even unto death ? though a single 
night with a few torches might work ample vengeance, if. we 
held it lawful to balance evil by evil.” . . 

But however plainly the lives of Christians evinced that 
they wero free from all political designs, yet to persons who 
could not comprehend the principles which animated the 
Christians and held them together,—who, looking at them with 
the eyes of worldly policy, explained everything by outward 
appearances,—the close and intimate fellowship of Christians 
had the air, of something suspicious® “ It is the exercise of 
this sort of love which, with some, brands us with a mark of 
evil. ‘See say they, ‘ how they love each other,’ for they 

1 Cap. xxi. ® Cap. xxxvii. 3 Cap, xxxix, 
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themselves hate each other ; and, ‘Seo how ready they are to 
die for each other,’ for they themselves are more ready to 
slay each other. But whereas we are denoted by the title of 
* Brethren, on no other,as I think, do they brand this name 
un, because among therlolyes every title of consanguinity is, 
from affectation, falscly assumed. But brethren we are even of 
Your own, by the law of nature our common mother, although 
ye dave little claim to be called men, because ye are bad 
brethren, Rut how\nuch more worthily are they both called 
and esteemed brathers, who acknowledge one Father, that is, 
God—who hayg dxunk of one spirit of holiness—who from 
one womb of common ¥norance have come forth into tho ome 
light of truth... . Thotcfore, because we are united in mind 
and soul, we do not hesitate to have our goods in common.” 
While some persons impnted the intimate union of the 
jang to some political object, there wero others who 
reproached then for an opposite reason, that they lived as if 





already citizens of a celestial country, and took no interest in. 


sublunary concerns. They called the Christians men who 
were utterly unprofitable for the business of life. Here again 
itis pr3pemto distinguish between what is founded ia tho 
nature of Christianity and belongs to the opposition which it 
must necessarily stand in to heathenism, and what in a one- 
sided bias formed in the primary stages of Christian deve- 
lopment. *From the stand-point of heathen social lifo, the 
tendency to the unworldly, the future, and the heavenly, 
which was impressed so strongly on the Christian life, must 
have appeared as an erroncous estrangement from earthly life, 
It must have formed a reproach to the heavenly dispositions 
and seriousness of ChriStians—a charge which, at a later 
period, might be repeated from the §and-point of a secularized 
Christianity,—that it reuéered men useless for real life! But 
we must allow a Mheasure of truth to be contained in this 
objection in reference to that ongsided ascetic opposition to 
the world, in which the Christian principle was at first mani- 
fosted. This tendency is shown in the words of Tertullian, 
when, wishing to prove that persccution could not injure 
Christians, ho says,’ * But in truth we are in nowise harmed 3 
for we have in this world no concern but to depart out of it 
as quickly as we may.” But we do not sce this ascetic spirit 
1 “Homines infructuosos in negotiis.” 2 Cap, li. 
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prominent in the picture which Tertullian gives of the Chrid 
tian life, for the purpose of refuting that accusation ; an€ 
this we may also regard as the mark of a non-Montanist 
spirit. “ We are said to be unprofitgble in the common. con- 
cerns of life. How can this be said df men who live with you, 
have the same food, dress, furniture, the same wants of daily: 
Jife?. For we are not Brachmans, nor the gymnosophiste: of 
India, dwelling in the woods and exiles from life. We ote 
member our obligations to God our Logd and Greuator ; wo 
réject no enjoyment of his works ; certainly, we refrain from 
using them immoderately or wrongfully. “Whercfore we live 
with you in this world, not withoute® forum, not without 
shambles, not without your baths, tcVerns, shops, inns, mar- 
kots, and other places of traffic. We; voyage, morcover, with: 
you, serve in your armies, Iabour aX your fickds, and trade 
‘with you.” 

~ When Tertullian endeayours to provate the-fcathen the 
existence of one God, his favourite srgument is the immediate 
witness in the mind and consciousness of men ; as on all oeca- 
sions, in aceordance with his ardent temperament, animated: 
by religion, he appeals rathcr to the immediate aaet Sriginal, 
than to the niediate and derived. From the depth and ful- 
ness of a living consciousness of God, he points to the only. 
true God, whose oxistence is as undeniable as it is incompre-. 
hensible. “ What we worship is tho one God, wh through: 
the word by which he commanded, the reason by which -he - 
ordained, the power by which he was able, has framed out. of 
nothing this whole material mass, with all its furniture: of 
elements, bodies, and spirits, to theghonour of his, majesty >. 
whence also the Greeks have applied to the universe the name. 
of xdspoc. He is invisibly though seen ; incomprehensible, 
though made present to us by grac®. . . . therefore he is true 
and so great. The immeasurable is kndvn only to itself. 
This causes God to be congeived of while yet he cannot be 
conceived. His greatness causes him to be at once known and 
unkgewn to men, And this is the sam of their offending, who: 
will not acknowledge him of whom they cannot be ignorant., 
Will ye that we prove him to be from his own works, sq many, 
‘und such as they are, by which wo are maintained, by which, 
we are supported, by which we are delighted, by which algo: 
we are terrified? Will ye that we prove it by the witness of 
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“Che soul itself, which although confined in the prison of the 
body, although ‘straitened by evil training, although un- 
nerved by lust and sensual desires, although made the servant 
of false gods, yet when it comes to itself again, as from a sur- 
feit, as from sleep, or a fyom some ailment, and regains its 
“sounidness, it names God by this name only, because peculiar 
to the true God.—* Great God,’ ‘ Good God,’ and, ‘ Which may 
God grant, are words in every one’s mouth. It invokes him 
also as a judge ;—‘ God sees "—‘ I commend to God ’— God 
‘will recompense.me.’ © the testimony of the soul, by its 
very nature, q Christian! Finally, in pronouncing these 
words, it looks not to the Capitol, but to heaven, for it knaws 
the dwelling-place of the living God ; from him and thence it 
descended.” ! 

We see’ that Tertullian in all his writings testifies of the 
living God, nota being constructed out of general ideas, but 
known by experience from his own self-revelation. The - 
original ‘self-revelation of God to the immediate consciousness 
of man, which involuntarily comes forth in: his life, and the 
special revelation by grace, which, connecting itself with the 
former, coi: pletes and confirms it,—the combination of. these 
two forms tho solid religious realism of Tertuilian, the anti- 
thesis of the Alexandrine intellectualism. 

Tertullian appealed to the fact, that all religions proceed 
from distiiict personalities. And thus he regards the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, and the peculiar relation to God in 
which Christ represents himself, as constituting the peculiarity 
of Christianity. He appeals moreover to the fact that Christ 
did not’ enter on his misyjon among the rude tribes of man- “ 
kind, and by his mental superiority over them appear in a 
supernatural light, but that he had given the impression of 
his divine nature to a cultivated and even over-refined gene- 
ration. He says,°“ We say, and openly say, and while ye 
torture us, mangled and_blecdiug we cry out, ‘We worship 
God. through Christ “believe ye hima man?—hby him and in. 
him God wills,to be known and adored.’” After Tertullian 
had contrasted Chrigt with other founders of religions who 
had appeared among barbarous nations, he says, “He opened 
to a knowledge of the truth the eyes of men: already polished 
and blinded through their very refinement.” 

‘ 1 Cap. xvii, 
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Tertullian was convinced by his own experience that faith 
in the divinity of Christ was intimately connected with the . 
essence of Christianity ; he appealed to the practical influence 
of this faith, “Examine,” he says, “whether that divinity of 
_ Ohrist be true; if it be such as. by the knowledge of it any 
one is transformed to goodness.” ‘ 

_ We know that the doctrine of the resurrection of man in a 
glorified personality was a special stumbling-block” to the 
heathen. Tertullian appeals first of al, as a proof of the 
destiny of man to eternal life, to the immediate consciousness 
of the nature of man as allied to the Deity. He calls men to 
a ‘deeper self-knowledge.! “Shalt thou, a man, & name 80° 
great,—if thou knowest thyself as thou mayest from the 
Pythian inscription—thou the lord of all things that die and 
rise again,—shalt thou die to perish for ever?” He then 
points out the analogies to the resurrection that are scattered © 
over the whole field of nature, showing that everywhere a 
new life comes forth from death. He sees throughout natare 
a, harmony amidst the strife of opposites. Among these he 
reckons the antithesis of death and life. 

Tertullian closes this powerful argument for Ahe“truth of 
Christianity in words well befitting so noble a testimony :— 
«Go on, ye good governors, so much better in the eyes of the 
people if ye immolate the Christians to them. Rack, torture, 
condemn, grind us to powder; for your injustice 3 the proof 
of our innocence. .... Nor yet will your eruelty, though 
increasingly refined, bo of any advantage to your cause. It is 
rather an allurement te our sect. Our numbers increase in . 
proportion as you mow Us down, Zhe blood of Christians is 
their seed. Many among yourselves exhort to the endurance 
of pain and death .... yat their words do not gain as many 
disciples ‘as Christians gain who t€ach by deeds, That very 
obstinacy which ye reproach us with, isa ceacher. For who 
js not incited by the contemplation of it to inquire, What is 

the reality which can produce it? And who that has inquired, 
does not join us? Aud who that joins ys does not long. to 
suffer?... Hence it is that we thank you for your judgments; 
such is the rivalry ‘between divine and.human things; when 
we are condemsied by you, we are Acquitted by God.”* ane 
‘The same Tertullian who, of all the Christian Fathers ii 
1 Cap, xlyiii. 2 Cap. L 
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‘the primitive age, has most emphatically testified of the evil 
adhering to human nature, and its need of redemption, has 
“also expressed in the strongest terms the consciousness of the 
original, ineffaccable allfance to the divine in human nature. 
5 on the former side he was obliged to recognise what stood 
“in opposition to Christianity? so on this side he found & point 
of connexion for it. He who so often and so broadly ex- 
hibited the opposition between the supernatural and the 
natural, was yet ek by that conséiousness to recognise the 
supertiatural as corresponding to the peculiar and true 
{though disturbed by sin) nature of man. Christianity thus 
appeared to him as that by which the proper nature of ran 
attained to its true self-consciousness and to its true rights. 
Hence he could describe the human soul as Christian by 
nature. In his Apology! he has appealed to the testimonia 
anime naturaliter Christiane, by which he specially intended 
the involtntary manifestations of an universal consciousness 
of the Deity, the consciousness of one God. A pregnant 
sentiment, which might be carried out to a far greater extent 
than was done or could be done hy Tertullian ! It was indeed 
the office of apologetic to point out, that Christianity corre- 
sponds to the essential necessities and postulates of the anima 
‘naturaliter Christiana ; the supernatural verifies itself as the 
truly natural. It was nothing new, when for apologetic pur- 
poses a point of connexion for Christianity was sought in that 
consciousness of God which existed previously inthe human 
mind. A believer in Christia nity possessed the consciousness 
that it could bring over to itself all the religious stand-points, 
and that the educated hanthen who were converted to Chris- 
tianity must make use of the means by which they had them- 
selves been brought to embrace ite in order to lead others in 
@ similar way to fgllow their cxample. The novelty consisted 
in the peculiar manner in which Tertullian madesuse of this 
“tnethod. Philosophy had develéped among the Greeks the 
\ Miiversal religious consciousness with freer reflection, haa 
--tnised itself inenany respects above the religious and ethical 

wishd-poitit of the people, and had prepared the way’ for 
- Christianity by the spirityplizing of religious ideas, by giving 
greater promindnce to a religious consciousness, and by 

“1 Cap. xvii, In his hook * De Testimonio Anime," cap. v5 be lets us 
“know tbat de pas was Written earlier. pick 
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eombating the populaf superstitions. The Grecian apologists in 
particular availed themselves of this mode. Like Justin Martyr 

‘and Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian’s contemporaries, they * 
made collections of the expressions ee or spurious) of 

_ the ancient philosophers and posts, In order to employ them 
as testimonies against the popular religions from the stand- 
point of heathenism. Tertullian, who appealed by preference 
to the original and immediate, was disposed to regard, culture, 
science; and art as falsifications of the briginal ; he wished 
rather toyadduce the immediate power of the undeniable sense 
‘of Deity as it expressed itsclf involuntarily wighout reflection 
inthe life,—the testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane. 
Certainly it may be said that if philosophy had raised itself 
on many sides above the common religious stand-point, yet 
in other respects it knew not how to indicate clearly the 
truth that lay at the basis of the popular religious conscious- 
ness though mixed with error. * 

In order to marshal against hcathenism these testimonies 
of the immediate consciousness of God, Tertullian composed 
his little treatise De T'estimonio Anime, “ The Witness of the 
Soul.” call in,” he says, “a vew witness, yea, che more 
known than all literature, more active than all learning, more 
public than all publications, grcater than man altogether, for 
it is that which forms the whole of man. 0 soul, stand forth 
in tho midst, whether thou art a thing divine .arfd eternal, 
according to most philosophers, and so much the more not an 
utterer of falsehood; or, as scemed to Epicurus alone, by no 
means divine because mortal, and therefore who oughtest so 
much the more to speak the truth ;gvhether thou art received 
from heaven, or conceived on carth, or fitly framed of parts 
or atoms; whether thon badst. thy beginning with the body, 

_ or art sent into the body after it ‘ts formed ; from whatever 
gource and,in whatever manner thou mafest man a rational 
being, most capacious of wnderstanding and knowledge. I 
summon thee not ‘such as when, formed in the schools, exer- 
cised in libraries, nourished in the academies gnd porches of. 
Athens, thou utterest thy crude wisdoy. I address theeas . 

_ simple, and rude, and unpolished, and unlearned,—stich as they ~ 
have thee, who have only thce; the very and entire thing 
that thou art, in the road, in the highway, in the weavet's: 
factory. I have nced of thy inexperience, since in thy expe- © 
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rience, however small, uo one puts faith, I demand of thee 
thosé truths which thou bringest with thyself into man, which 
thou hast learnt to know either from thyself or from. the 
Author of thy being. Q’hou art not, as I know, a Christian; 
for a Christian is wont. to be made, aot born. Yet now 
‘hristians demand a testimeny from thee who art a stranger, 
against thy own friends, that they may blush even before 
. thee, for hating and scoffing at us, on account of those very 
things to which thy own consciousness testifies. It pleases 
not when we announce him as the only true God from whom 
are all things and to whom the universe is subject. Bear 
witness to this if thou knowest it to be so; for we hear éhee 
saying openly and with full liberty, not allowed to us, both 
at home and abroad, ‘ Which God grant, and, ‘If God will.’” 
Tertullian not only appcals to the testimony of the soul 
respecting the being of one God, but he believed that he could 
point ont in those involuntary expressions the consciousness 
of the divine attributes. He appeals to the recognition of t 
goodness of God in those expressions which were heard, in 
~ every-day life—*the good God,” “God docth good.” When the 
philoséphess asserted that the representation of the wrath ot 
God among Jews and Christians was gross Anthropopathism, 
Tertullian objected to them, that maintaining the divine: 
origin of the soul, they must acknowledge some truth to lig 
at the bakis of the general expressions of fear in reference to; 
God, and of the appeal to God's judgment. He mentions}, 
such expressions as “God secs all things ;” “I commend the 
matter to God ;” “God will recompense it ;” “ God will judge 
between us.” He appeas to the fact. that even in the temples 
of the gods the soul felt itself compelled to bear witness to the 
one God as a judge. He says, {In the very temples them- 
selves thou callest upoft God as thy judge. In thy own 
forum thou, appélest to a judge in another place, In thy 
own temples thou allowest a foreign God. O testimony of 
truth, which amongst the very daemons makes thee a witness 
for the Christians!” Tertullian likewise believed that he 
could adduce a testimony of the soul to the fall of man, as 
when persons are heard saying, ‘God is good, but man is 
evil.” “By this contrast,” says Tertullian, “thou utterest 
indirectly. and covertly the reproach that man is therefore 
evil because he has departed from the good God.” Every- . 
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where the voice of original nature appeared to Tertullian 
more powerful than the diversified opinions of men. It was 
his belief that the voice of this original nature could not utter 
falsehood. Whatever the philosophersymight think concerning: 
the origin and nature of the soul, thef must acknowledge this, 
voice. To the Epicureans he opposed the testimony of the 
original consciousness respecting the unchangeable nature of 


the soul. But the fact was, that Tertul 
times stood in the way of his finding y 
simple, and occasioned his attributing 
those phrases of every-day life by arbitr: 
Qf these revelations of the religious 

lian says—* Nature is the preceptress, t 
Whatsoever the one has taught, or the 

been delivered to them by God, who 

ceptor of the preceptress herself. Wh 
able to form respecting its original teac 
td judge from that soul which is within 


ian’s ingenuity some- 
what was natural and 
a false meaning to 
ary interpretations! 

consciousness, 'Tertul- 
e soul is the disciple. 
other has leagned, has 
is, in truth, the pre- 
at notion the soul is 
ner, it-is in thy power 
thee. Perceive that 
eals to the divine in 








which causes thee to perceive.” He ap 
the soul, which displays itsclf in a certain power of divination. ‘ 
We seo how, on this sido, Tertullian does not rejecs an“accom- 
modation between the natural and supernatural, Prophecy 
in revelation will find its point of connexion in an indwelling 
divining clement of the soul. Tertullian says—“Reflect on 
that, which in forebodings is a prophet ; in omens, &n augur ; 
in coming events, a secr. Strango, if being given by God to 
man, it knows how to divine! Equally strange, if it knoweth 
him by whom it is given! Even when compassed about by 
its adversary, it remembers its anthgr, and his goodness, and 
his deeree, and its own end, and its adversary himself, So it 
is a strange thing (is it?) if being given by God, it sings’ the 
same things which God has grantétl his people to know!” 
“Tertullian calls these “utterances” (erwptiBnes) the teaching 
of a congenial nature, and tha silent deposits of an innate con= 
sciousness, But it then happened, as we have often, seen it 
repeated since, that those whe could not resolyg to-know the 





. : 

1 This is shown ina very striking manner when Tertullian finds a 
witness for faith in a future resurrection in the jecular expression of 
common life respecting a deceased person, used by others who knew not 
of his death, as of one still living, “ Abit; jam ef reverti debet.” “ He is 
gone—then he is to return,” oe ae 
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power of truth in an.immediate consciousness, endeavoured to 

aecount for the utterances of such an universal consciousness 

from external sources—from the influence of opinions gradually 

put into circulation, whjch passed from the educated to the 

populace.t To such peétsons Tertullian replies—* Certainly 

“the soul existed before letteys ; the living Word. before the 

-book ; the sense before the style; and man himself before the 

philosopher and the poet. Is it to be belicved that before 

books and their publication, men lived mute, without -utter- 

ances of this kind? No one (I suppose 4) spoke of God or 

his goodness! po’one of death! no one of the shades below ! 

eae te If thou doubtest concerning thy own writings, neither 

God nor nature speaks falsely. That thou mayest believe both 

nature and God, believe the soul; thus it will come to pass, 

that thou wilt believe thyself... ... Thou art a fool, if thou - 
ascribest such things to this language (the Latin) only, or to 
+ the Greek, which are held to be neur akin, and deniest the, 

universal language of nature. The soul descends hot from 

heaven on the Latins and Greeks alone. Man is one in all 

‘nations; the soul is one, though the voice is various ;.the 

apirit i ong the sound is various ; thore is a language pecu-” 
iar to each nation, but the matter of all languages is com- 

mon. God is everywhere, and the goodness of God is 

everywhere ; the damon is everywhere, and the malediction 

of the degmon is everywhere ; the calling down of the divine 

judgment is everywhere ; death is everywhere, and the con- 

sciousness of death is everywhore, and the testimony is every- 

where. With good reason, therefore, is ‘every soul both a 

culprit and a witess ; as much a culprit in respect of error 

as it is a witness of trifth. In the day of judgment it will 

stand before the tribunal of God, and have nothing to say in 

its defence. ‘Thou didet preach God, and didst not seck 

after him ; thou*spakest as a Christian, and didst persecute © 
Christians.’ ” 


1 “Dicet potius, diventilatis in vulgus opinionibus, publicatarum lite 
* yartama usus, jam et quasi vitium corroboratum tgliter sermocinandi.” 
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SECTION I]. 


TREATISES OF THE SAME CLASS WRITTEN BY TERTULMAN AYTER HE 
: BECAME A MONTANIST. 


Iw the period that has hitherto come under our notice, com- 
prising the first years of the reign of Severus, no new laws, as 
we have already remarked, were passed against the Christian, 
nor were they subjected to any persccutiow®, excepting in 
sortie particular districts, as in proconsular Africa. and Beret, 
arising out of local circumstances, and on the ground of 
former edicts. In other provinces, since the close of the 
bloody persecutions under the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, or 
since the accession of Commodus, ever since the beginning of * 
the eightieth year of the second century, the Christians had ~ 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace. But in the year 202, the Empe- 
ror Septimius.Sevorus passed a law, which seriously affected 
the condition of the Christians generally, for it_ prohibited, 
under severe penalties, passing over either to Christianity, 
or to Judaism,' a proof that, notwithstanding tha existin: 
laws, Christianity had continued to spread, Since, according 
to these laws, Christianity was already declared to be a religia « 
ilticita, there was no necessity, strictly speaking, for issuing. a 
fresh edict. This new law really was less comprehensive than 
preceding ones, since it only denounced punishment on any 
new transition from the state-religion to. Christianity ; its - 
Operation was only to put limits te the further spread of 
Christianity. This law, accordingly, presupposed that Chris. 
tianity, though forbidden by the lays, was, in fact, tolerated, 
and that the emperor hitherto had allowed that toleratiow ; 
and this agrecs perfectly with what Tertullian himself tells us, 
that Christians were to be fund among senators and their 
wives, aud that the emperor knew and tolerated it, and even 
so far interested himself on their behalf, as te oppose the, 
tumultuary attacks of the people on the Ghristians,? is 
\ Hlius Spart.c.17. “Judwos fieri sub gravi pena vetuit, ideny 
“ etiam de Christianis sanxit.” ms 
2 “Sed et clarissimas feminas, ef clarissimos viros Severus selena. 
hujus gectee case, non modo non lesit, verum et testimonio cxornavit 8 
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An incident which occurred about this time, in a’ district 
ubknown to us, might have been dangerous, especially under 
these ciréumstances, to the repose of the Christians, as this law 
had now appeared, whick certainly did not occasion a general 

reecution against the Chyistians. When the emperor, on 
ohé occasion, (we cannot certainly determine when,) distri- 
buted a sum of money, a so-called donativum, among the 
soldiers, they, appeared, in order to receive the present, in 
© garments adorned with laurels. There were Christians 

among’ the soldicrs, who felt no scruples about complying 
With the gencgal custom. But an opinion was also spread 
widely, as it appears, among the Christians, that it was em- 
becoming for Christians to wear garlands on their heads. This 
was owing, in part, to the opposition against heathenism, since. 
the wearing of garlands was connected with many heathenish 
“festivals ; and in part to the notion that this use of flowers, 
which were destined for other purposes by the Creator, was 
absolutcly unnatural, Such a view Tertullian had already 
expressed in his Apology,’ and this view we find in one of the 
Greek fathers, belonging to quite a different school from that 
of’ Tertulliam, Clement of Alexandria? It so happened that, 
one of the. Christians appeared with a laurel-Zarland in his 
hand. He was immediately known to be a Christian, on 
account of his military disobedience, and likewise his public 
“declaratioh that he was a Christian, and was thrown into 








ulo furenti in nos palam restitit."—Ad Scap. c iv. “But moreover 
Bererus, knowing that certain most illustrious women and most illus- 
trious men were of this sect, not only did not harm, them, but even 
honoured them by his own tgstimony, and openly withstood the people 
when they were mad againstus.” Tertullian also gives here one reason 
why the emperor was favourably disposed towards the Christians, which 
‘was probably correct, A Chyistian named Proculus had anointed tha 
emperor with oil in an illness, and prayed for him. The emperor 
Yegained his health, and attributed his recovery to the prayer of the 
Christian, and thus became favourably disposed towards Christianity, 
Tertullian calls this Proculus, “Procurator Euhodie 3” this may mean 
overseer of the public roads; but probably Euhodia was a proper name, 
and Proculus, asslave, and steward (aixévouos) in the house of a Roman- 
lady of rank, Euhodia ; as it is well known there were many Christians 
among the slaves in tRe early ages. When Septimius Severus became 
emperor, he allowed theae slaves to come to him, and took many of them 
into, his own service at the palace. 
1 Apolog. cap. xlii 
? Peedag, lib. 
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ptison. * Many Christians were disiatisfied with the conduct 
ofthis brother ‘in the faith. It was still the duty of Chria~” 
tians, they said, to avoid all culpable occasions of presenting’ 
Christianity in.an unfavourable light, and to accommodate 
themselves to every existing regujatién which did not contra- 
" dict the law of God. - And in what passage of Holy Writ (for 
_ that waa the only authority to which they could bow) was it’ 
said that no man was allowed to wear a garland of flowers or 
Jaurels? Such a person had, uncalled-for, taken the liberty 
to raise a disturbance about a thing perfectly indifferent in 
itself, and it was to be feared that this occurrence would affect 
the condition of the Christians generally in that district, and 
that the pegce they had enjoyed so long—for upwards of 
.twenty years—would run the risk,of being destroyed.’ 

‘As the affair came to be much talked about, Tertullian 
stood forth to vindicate the soldicr’s conduct, and was in- 
duced to represent the practice of wearing garlandseas incon- 

‘ sistent with Christianity, in his treatise De Corona Militia: 
According to the principles which Tertullian held before he 
embracetl Montanism, hc must have defended the conduct of 
that Christian soldier and opposed his adversaries Th® strict- 
ness of Monfanism here combined itself with his former 
habits of thinking, Tortullian appears here only.still more 
zealous against his opponents, and endeavours te deduce all- 
their errors from the same spirit which Jed thent to attack 
Montanism. As a Montanist, Tertullian necessarily judged. 

_ differently from other’Christians respecting the duty of self. 
preservation and of martyrdom, While they held it a duty’ 
in times of persecution to use every means for self-preserva~ 
tion which were not inconsistent with the Christian faith, the 

. Montanists saw in whatevey conduced to such an end, a denial 
of the faith, a disinclination to comply with the appointments 
of Divine Providence. The Montanist perc@ived in the various 
tendencies of the argumentation employed on the stand-point 
of the church, that way of thinking which did not allow full 

. scope to the motions of the Holy Spirit, but, set arbitrary 
pounds to them, whether in charisms or in martyrdom.* 
From this Montanist stand-point, Tertullian attacked the 


1 “Tam bonam et longam pacem periclitari.” | : 
2 “Plane auperest, ut etiam martyria recusare meditentur, qui pro- 
phetias ejusdem Spiritus sancti respuerunt,” oar 
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* bishops who had endeavoured to check the spread of Mon-. 

taniam. When such persons in times of persecution sought 
‘by every means to obtain rest for their flocks—when they 
themselves evaded the fury of the fanatical populace, and for 
awhile betook theninelyds to flight, as they were the special, 
objects of persecution,—in ‘ajl this the Montanist Tertullian 
saw nothing but cowardice. He taunts them with being lions 
in peace, and deer in war ; as to the former expression, it may 
refar either to their bold style of speaking when no danger 
was at hand, or to their forwardness in ecclesiastical polemics, 
especially in their controversies with the Montanists. 

The demand “made by his opponents, to point out a passgge 
of Scripture in which the wearing of garlands on ‘the head 
was forbidden, must necessarily have perplexed. Tertullian. 
Only his deficiency in sound logic, combined with his inge- 
nious dialectic and propensity to exaggeration, could have 
seduced him to employ the retort, that when they maintained 
that the use of garlands was permitted, because it was not for- 
bidden in Scripture, they might as well say it was not per- 
initted, because it was not expressly commanded in Scripture, 
He laid doy as a maxim—* Whatever is not expressly per- 
mitted, is forbidden ;” a kind of arguing of which other exam-: 
ples, may be-found-in Tertullian. ‘The principle of what he 
here asserts would be, that the Holy Scriptures are a code of 
special precepts, positive and negative, in oder to determine 
precisely every-action ; which would approach very nearly to 
the false positivism of Montanism ; yet it would be doing 
Tertullian injustice, if we attempted to deduce a principle 
from such a single instance of extravagant assertion ; and ox- 
pressions of an opposite ktnd are to be found in other parts of 
his-writings. 

_ In defect of Scripturale proof, Tertullian appealed to Zra- 

dition, But he Imd to deal with opponents who would not 

pay much regard to the authorigy of traditibn unsupported 
by the testimony of Scripture. : 

Wo here see two opposite stand-points first brought into 
collision with “one another ; a scene which has been often 
repeated, ;—on the offe side an appeal to Holy Writ alone ; on 
the other, an appeal to tradition. Thus we may-here find the 

1 “Etiam in traditionis obtentu exigenda est auctoritas seripta,” 
(De.Cor, Aft. cap, iii.) was their watchword. 
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first germ of the opposition between the Protestant: and 
Catholic stand-points. The ‘appeal to tradition as the trans- 
mission by the living word must indeed be the first and 
original one, since the apostles ame producé and propa- 
gate faith in the Gospel by the pr€aching of the word, ard. 
’ their writings were added as an accompaniment, and as called 
forth by special occasions. As long as they operated by the 
instrumentality of the living word, it was right to adhere to 
that. But this habit was involuntarily continued to times in 
which the living word of the apostles no longer existed ; and 
then it was possible for many things of a foreign and non- 
apgstolic character, which were said to be Spostolic, to be 
mingled ‘with the original tradition. When this mixture and 
confusion was perceived, those who had attained to a con- 
" sciousness of it felt compelled to escape from this troubled 
source to the. objective word, which became a substitute for 
the personal presence, the oral teachings of thg apostles. 
Thus it came to pass, as we have seen, that a party was 
formed who sct up the auctoritas scripta in opposition to tra- 
dition, and would only admit proofs from the former otf 
points of faith and morals. We might be digposce to say, 
that one sidewas entirely. in the right, and the other in the 
wrong. But it may he questioned whether we are justifiéd 
in such a decision. Tho party who would duly admit’ proofs 
from Sgripture, tight still go too far if they believed fhat the} 
must adhere only to what is literally expressed in Holy Writ,— ° 
if they did not distinguish between what is contained accord- 
ing to the letter, and what according to spirit and principle, 
in the Scripiures,—if they did not acknowledge that the 
truths promulgated by the apostle$ were not left as so much 
- dead stock, but were to continue their influence by a living 
development. By indulgthg sucheone-sidcdness they might 
ignore the right of tradition as the witness of a continued 
process of Christian develogment under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. They might overlook the significance of Chris- 
tian observances and customs as far as these were the natural 
expression of Ch consciousness in its historical develop- 
ment ; as, for instance, in the case now%before us,—although 
the use of garlands was not expressly forbidden in the writ- 
ings of the New Testament, yet the Christian usage which 
forbade such a practice might have its right, as drawn from ‘the 
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sound developing process of the Christian lift. But on the 
other. side, those who appealed to tradition alone did not 
attentively consider the various elements which, under the 
name of tradition, were @pllected together and placed in juxta- 
.Pgsition tq the auctoritas senpta. It is to be observed, that a 
distinct idea with clear conscisusness was not formed at first bf 
tradition, but. this idea had been transferred from practice to 
theory in an arbitrary and unconscious manner. The two ele- 
ments and ideas contained in tradition were not separated ; a 
propagation of the truth originally announced by the apostles, 
and a continued development of the principles which it con- 
tains in thought and life: a tradition which related to¢he 
substance of the truth, as such,—and a tradition which related 
to the expression of that trath in the actual life of the church : 
then the unchangeable and the changeable in tradition were. 
not distinguished, the former being what had really proceeded 
from the’ pure development of Christian principles, and the 
latter being what had been formed from the commixture of 
accidental or foreign elements. ‘To make such a separation, 
a higher criterion was required, and this could with right be 
found only # the sure apostolic word of the auctoritas seripta ; 
so that even at that time, though there was mote right on the 
side of those who would only admit the auctoritas scripta, yet 
on both sides there was a portion of right and of wrong—the 
contrariety was not altogether simple and absolute, but one 
that called for an adjustment that should ratify what was true, 
and correct what was crroncous, in each. 
Tertullian, in arguing against those who wished to adhere 
simply to the letter of Scripture, and were in danger. of 
wtoaking a mere legal code out of it, had truth on his side 
“when he traced back tradition and usage to an internal neces- 
sity, and found in it the® expression of what was founded on 
the. essence of Christianity, of the Christian conscioasness or 
the Christian reason. * The vaticemust justify what was given 
to tradition. There must be an inward consciousness of the 
reasons for halding what is founded on tradition and usage, 
“ That reason,” sayg Tertullian, “will support tradition, cus- 
tom and faith, thou wilt cither thyself perceive, or learn from 
“ some one who has perceived it. Meanwhile, thou wilt believo 
that some reason there is to which submission is due.”? Ho 
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acknowledges also the analogy between this importance’ of tat 
dition in religious matters and the universal law of all humaa 
development, as is evident when he appeals.to it, saying, thitt ~ 
even in civil affairs, where no law exigts, custom occupies thé 
place of Jaw. Hence it comes éo the same thing, whether. 
’ then adhere to the plainly expressed law, or to the observariee - 
of custom ; both are in a similar manner an expression of thé 
ratio, and on that their validity rests? Thus we find here the 
correct mean between the ‘positive and the rational. , But the 
positive is nothing else than the ratio historically developed 
and expressed. Tertullian proceeds from thiseview of a living 
pefpetual development of the Christian Spirit, whjch must 
not be enclosed in the arbitrary limits of what is in practicé 
at any one time. Hence he maintains that something néw 
may be instituted by virtuo of the same Spirit from whom 
the old proceeded, since a new insight may be granted to a 
person by the revelation of the Holy Spirit. “If law,” he 
says, “be founded in reason, then will all that is founded in 
reason, by whomsoever brought forward, be law. Dost thou 
not think that any belicver may have the power to gonceivé 
and to establish a thing, so it be agrecable to Gea, conducive 
to true religion, conducive to salvation, as the Lord says; 

‘ And why, even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right?” 

(Luke xii, 57,) and this not as touching judgment only, but 

every opinion also on things coming under examination. “$0 

algo says the apostle, “If in anything ye be ignorant, Gott 
shall reveal it unto you.’” (Philipp. iil. 15.) And he appeal 
to tho instance of Paul, who, when he had no express com 

mand from tho Lord, interposed higown opinion, (1 Cor. vii" 
* 35, 40,) since he was conscious of following the illumination 

of the Holy Spirit. Accerdingly Tertullian maintains that 
when a person can ‘adduce no exptess word of Holy Writ, it 
is allowable to appeal to what he knows to be truc by the 
illumination of the Holy Spwit. 

No objection can be mado from the genuine Christian 
stand-point to what Tertullian says, when he ascribes to the 
Christian ratio the right to distinguish ketween the true and 
false elements in tradition. But he sets out on the assamption 

“t Cap. iv. “Consuetudo autem etiam in civilibus rebus pro lesa 


, suscipitur, cum deficit lex, nec differt an scriptura an ratione consistat, 
quando et Jegem ratio commendet.” i 
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that tradition first of all requires to be obeyed on its own 
_ account. He assumes that it rests as such upon ‘the ratio, 
“and that the only point of importance is, to bring into the 
consciousness the ratiogthat lies at its foundation. ? Hence 
azine the two stand-points; first, the belief in the au hority of 
“t®adition ; then, the examinaésion of the radio that Mes at the 
basis, We here sce in Tertullian the germ of the Augustinian 
principle of the relation of fides to ratio. i 

In this development of Tertullian’s, the influence of Mon- 
tanism cannot be concealed. Hitherto apostolic tradition 
had been understood only as a literal transmission of the 
things announced and ordained by the apostles, although mot 
set down in writing; tradition was made use of only for 
holding fast what had been once given,—a conservative prin- 
ciple; but through Montanism a new element was added.to 
the progressive development. It was the Montanist principle, 
that the+Paraclete, combining himself with what was un- 
changeable in the foundation of the church-tradition by new 
illuminations, carried forward the life of the church in pro- 
gressive development. Montanism therefore must pass over 
the opposing limits of the letter of Scripture as well as of 
tradition, which could admit nothing new. 

Tortullitn endeavoured to convict his opponents of incon- 
sequential reasoning, by proving to them that they observed 
many thirfgs which could not be shown to be of apostolic. pre- 
scription from the written records of the faith. Our former 
remarks will apply to the examples adduced by Tertullian 
against these adversaries. He appeals to the form of renun- 
ciation twice expressed qt baptism. This was certainly not 
am observance enjoined by the apostles, It was perhaps 

‘adually formed from Christian ysages in which the idea of 
eo had beon expresstd. But her® the essential and the 
sccidental are to Ub distinguished. The act of such a renun- 

* ciation of the kingdom of evil cewainly belongs to the essence 
of baptism and regencration ; but this form of expression was 
hy no means necessary, or binding on successive ages, and not 
te be relinquished without injury to the idea, Then there 
was the, trine immersion of baptism, as symbolically making 

! Cap. ii. “Plane, ut ratio quzerenda sit, sed salva observatione,-nce 


in destructionem ejus, sed in eedificationem potius, quo magis observes, 
eam fueris etiam de ratione securus.” ; 
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the reference to God the Father, the Son, and the Hi 
‘Spirit. This, too, was a symbol that arose out of the te et 
idea, but not necessarily connected with it. So likewise the 
gradually extended confession whicly was made at baptism, 
Moreovey. the tasting a mixtura of milk and honey by thé 
newly baptized—a symbol that was taken from the pitre 
Christian idea, being a reference to becoming a child again 
by regeneration, or to being made inheritors of the -true 
Canaan flowing with milk and honey. The use of such 
symbols showed how the element of the Christian life filled 
their souls—how entirely they were penctratgd by Christian 
ideas ; yet the symbol was by no means necessary ; it was 
only an accidental expression of Christian truth. Then theré 
ies abstaining from the use of the bath for a week’ after 
bapa this proceeded from a consciousness of the higher 
eference to holiness contained in that water-baptism, which 
they felt compelled to distinguish from all other purifications, 
But here a false clement might be introduced, the perversion 
of baptism, the false representation of a magical power in 
water-baptism. Further, the Lord had instituted the Holy 
Supper in connexion with a common meal, sad afl. in an 
equal manner’ partook of it; but in Tertullian’s time it was 
partaken of at the meetings of the Christians held before day- 
light, and received only from the hands of the presidents of 
the church. What Tertullian here reports, in p&rt existed 
only in post-apostolic times, and arose not from an ideal 
cause, but gradually from the pressing influence of altered 
circumstances. Originally, the administering of the bread and 
wihe was only something connected with the common meal 
which was held as an imitation of that last supper of Christ, 
with his disciples ; it was gnly one ingredient in the whole of © 
the festival, which, a8 the meal Adicated to the Lord, was 
designated “the meal of brotherly love.* This connexion 
corresponded both to the soriginal institution, and to the 
complete idea of the holy act. It was only a relative neces- 
Sity brought on by the increased size of the Christian com- 
munities, that led them to take one constituent part out of 
- the whole, which was put in lieu of if, and designated’ the 
Eucharist. Ata later period misapprehensions of the naturé 
of the Holy Supper were connected with this deviation fromi 
the original institution that had been occasioned by circum: 
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‘stances. Further, all Christians, originally, in virtue of their 
~ Universal priesthood, were capable of performing sacred ser- 
Vices ; but in consequence of the necessary organization in the 
form of the Christian colpmunity, the right of the universal 
.priesthood was committed to’ those whom the church chose to 
be the organs of their guidance. Hence arose the false notions 
of a peculiar pricstly dignity attached to such persons. Then 
the’custom came in, that on the anniversary of the death of 
their relations persons should partake of the Holy Supper in 
commemoration of their fellowship, not to be destroyed by 
death, with thos? who died in the Lord, and present a gift on the, 
altar in their name, and that the deceased should be especially 
referred to in the devotions that accompanied the celebration 
of the Supper. In the same nianner oblations were offered at 
the celebration of the anniversary of the death of the mart; i. 
ad their true birth-day, a custom which originally implied 
that the martyrs were also men who stood in need of 
rédemption.' All this beautiful symbolising of Christian 
ideas proceeded from the depths of Christian feeling ; yet it 
afterwards furnished a point of connexion for the false notion 
of the SacrifiGe of the Mass. Again, on the Lord’s day it was 
counted unlawful to fast or to worship on the knees; also fulk 
fifty days were marked from the celebration of the resur- 
rection togthe commemoration of the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. All this was a beautiful expression of the Christian 
consciousness. It testificd what power faith in the resur- 
rection of Christ had over the minds of beliovors—how they 
were penetrated by the conviction that the resurrection of 
Christ must needs be the centre of the whole Christian life, and 
the festival of that event one of the highest joy, aceompanied 
by. the consciousness that Qhrist hdtl thereby raised men who 
were sunk down te earth, in fellowship with him to heaven. 
On this account men were not to fast, but to pray standing 
‘upright when théy cclebrated the*commemoration of Christ’s 
resurrection and ascension even to that of the corroborative 
fact of the effusion of the Holy Spirit. But all this was only 
‘ @single symbol of what must always fill the whole of the 
Christin consciousness. Tertullian says, “ We feel pained if . 
, any of the’ wine or even of our bread be spilled upon the 
.* See Neander’s General History of the Christian Religion and 
Chorch, vol. i. pp. 462—464. Stand, Library ed—Ta. 
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gicund.” ‘There is implied in this a beautiful Christian sev 
timent, the consciousness of the thanks due to-God for’ his 
earthly gifts, which ought to be something sacred to Chris- 
tians ; perhaps also there is a referdhce to the consecration of 
the bread and wine in the Hely Supper. Neverthelesa; 
cannot be concealed, that the ‘perversion of what was one 
nally a symbolical expression passed into a painful superati- 
‘tion. What we have here remarked, is strikingly éxemplified 
_in the lost instance Tertullian adduces’ of tradition, the ‘cus- 
: tom prevalent among Christians of marking the forehead with 
the sign of the Cross in all their travels and movetnents, 
in’ coming in and going out, in all the daily employments ’¢f. 
life, such as dressing and washing. A genuine Christian ided 
was implied in this practices that the whole life of the 
Christian in all its separate acts must be sanctified through 
the consciousness of redemption, through a reference to Christ 
the crucified as the Redeemer. ‘The consecration of the Cross 
was to be extended to everything. ‘This would indeed have 
been the perfection of the Christian life, if what this symbol 
represented had met with its true fulfilment. But it,came to 
38, that what originally procecded from the itfPard Christian 
ife and was a sensible expression of it, afterwards degenerated 
into a mere mechanism, so that a supernatural sanctifying 
power was ascribed to the outward act in and for itself, and 
thus it served rather to obscure the idea of Christianity than. 
to make it the ever-present centre of the Christian life. These 
instances given by Tertullian oF what was regarded in his 
time aa having the authority of tradition, are suited to eluci- 
date our remarks on the various cements of which tradition 
‘was comppsed. : 
Tertullian wished to prove by jpternal grounds, what was 
allowed by Christian usage. But sinceghe wished to find 
reasons for prohibiting what in itself was permissible, he was 
obliged to have recourse ‘% many unsound’ arguments. He 
wished to show that crowning with garlands was something 
unnatural. But even as a Montanist he would by no means 
renounce all pleasures of the senses.e He says, “ All sub- 
, stances are pure as being the creatures of God, antl in this 
their character, fit for the use of all; but the application 
of the very use makes the difference. For even I kill a fowl 
for myself no less than Socrates did for Esculapius ; and if the 
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-sdour of any: place offends me, I burn something frora Arabia, 
:but not..with the same ceremony, nor in the same dress, nor 
with the same outward show which is employed upon idols.” 
But he requires that all atural productions should be made 
mse .of agreeably to the laws established by the Creator, in a 
amaahner corresponding to their original destination. He attri-. 
-butes .every perversion of nature, every abuse of her pro- 
duetions, to Satan and sin. To support this view he refers 
ta: Rom. viii. 20, in which nature is described as subject to 
vanity through the sin of man, By means of Christianity 
nature regains ker original rights; all things are restored to 
their natural usc. ‘Tertullian has here recognised correctly 
the principle of Christian morals, and the depth of his mind 
is shown in his knowing how to institute an inquiry ona 
eubject so, external and isolated in councxion with the highest 
truths. But the arbitrary manner in which he conducts it, 
Jays him ‘open to. the charge of sophistry. He errs in his 
application of a correct principle, since he determines in an 
arbitrary manner, what is natural, and what is unnatural. 
He doeg not acknowledge the freedom with which man is 
galled to use he productions of nature, and tg use them as 
symbols for the spirit. The idea of the natural is formed by 
him in too mechanical a manner. Flowers are intended only 
to gratify the senses of sight and smell; this alone is their” 
natural use. To make them into garlands as symbols of joy 
and festivity appeared to Tertullian to be a perversion of 
nature, an act of sacrilege against their Creator. Here we 
perceive the ¢ontraction of the ethical spirit which would 
narrow Christian freedomby arbitrary maxims in the appro- 
priation of the world, We impute this to what might be 
designated by. the name of pietism. As belonging to the 
passages in which Tyrtullian, who sometimes was overcome by 

. a Jewish element, most clearly marks the peculiarity of the 
‘Christian stand-point in relationeto the Old Testament, we 
may quote the words, where, appealing to the typical character 
of the Jewish wultus, he says, “ But if they«were figures of 
ourselves—(for we aye both temples of God, and his altars, 
and lights, and vessels)—this also they foreshowed in a figure, 
‘that men of God ought not to be crowned.”? 

*. The question respecting this corona militaris led him to 

1 Cap. iz, 
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discuss the question whether military service in generat was . 
allowable for Christians. He declared himself against ition - 
very similar grounds to those he had made use of before his 
transition to Montanism. The uncorflitional obedience to one 

_ man, to whose service the soldier surrendered himself, appeared 
to him as something unchristiaf ; and not less unchristian “he 
considered it that man should thereby be- released from all 
the bonds of nature which Christianity held sacred, though in 
subordination to Christ. He says,’ “Do we believe that a 
human sacrament may supersede a divine one, and that a man 
may pledge his name to another lord aftereChrist ? and re- 
nounce father and mother, and all that are nearest. to hita W— 
whom the law teaches should be honoured and loved néxt to 

* God; whom the gospel also has jn like manner honoured, 
only not valuing them moro than Christ.” After making an 
erroncous application (as we have noticed above) of Christ’s 
words in Matt. xvi. 52, “I/e that useth the sword shall perish 
by the sword,” he adds, “And shall the son of peace act in 
battle, whom it will not befit even to go to law? Shall he 
administer bonds, and imprisonment, and tortures, and punish- 
ments, who may not avenge even his own iffurics?” Ter- 
tullian is still bewildered in that misapprehension of ‘the © 
precepts in the Sermon on the Mount, and of the law of 
Christian love, for want of understanding the relation love 
pears to justice and right, of which we have spoken above. 
These were manifest defects, which could only be remedied 
by the progressive development of Christian morals and 
the progressive pervasion of earthly relations by Christian 
principle. In order to prove thes irreconcilableness of the 
militia Christi and the militia seculi, he says, “ Shall he keep 
his military station for ang other {han for Christ ? or on the 
Lord’s day, when he docs not do it even te Christ ?” (This 
jg an allusion to the times for fasting and prayer, for which, 
‘Wednesdays and Fridays were particularly chosen, and which 
by a common metaphor, being regarded as the watch-hours of 
the Christian sfldier, Tertullian here calls hisestatzones. The 
statio in Cessar's service was inconsistent, with his statio in the 
service of the one Lord Christ. But even ona Sunday the 
Christian soldier must omit his watch-service, which appeared 
to be a desecration of that day, when even the stationes of the 

2 Cap. xi. : 
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Christian militia were not allowable.) “And shall he keep 
watch before those temples which he has renounced? -And 
shall he sit at mest where the apostle would not have him?” 
(ie. in idol-temples.) Gere also we perceive a misunder- 
standing in the interpretation of Paul's words, for he is not 
there. (1 Cor. viii. 10) speaking of eating in idol-temples, 
simply as such, but of partaking of the sacrifices offered to 
idols. “And shall he defond by night those whom in the 
day-time he has put to flight by his exorcisms,” (this refers to 
the exorcising of evil spirits, whom Tertullian identified with 
the false gods,) “leaning and resting upon a spear wherewith 
Christ's side was pierced?” (The watch-service before the 
heathen temples.) “Shall he also carry the standard, the 
rival of Christ? And shall he ask for a watchword from the 
emperor, who has already received one from God? Shall he 
when, dead be disturbed by the trumpet of the trumpeter, 
who expects to be awakened by the trump of the angel? 
Shall the Christian be burnt according to the rules of the 
camp,-whom Christ has freed from deserved fire?” (Here we 
see the reason of the disinclination to burn the dead amoug 
Christians.) ay, 

"._. ¥et'in one respect Tertullian expresses himself more mildly 
than in his .earlier pre-montanist. writings. In those he 
appeared to disapprove of military service in general for Chris- 
tians ; although speaking objectively on the varieties of calling 
which Christians had to carry on with the heathen, he reckons 
among others, military service. He now distinguishes the 
two cases,—when a person being a Christian chooses the 
military life, or, when at his conversion to Christianity he is , 
actually engaged in that*vocation. In favour of the latter 
remaining in his calling, if was usual to adduce the example 
of the soldiers whom John éuptized® of the believing centurion 
‘whom Christ confuended.; and of Cornelius, who was con- 
werted by Peter. And these examples appeared to have had 
some weight with Tertullian. Such persons, he declared, 
must either leave the army immediately on their baptism, as 
many had dont; or at all events they must take care to do 
nothing, contrary t@ the divine law, which could not be 
allowed even in military service ; or lastly, they must suffer 
for the cause of God, to which likewise -believers in the 
capacity of citizens were pledged. “A Christian is nowhere 
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anything else. The Gospel is one; and Jesus is the site: 
In his sight the believing citizen is a soldier” (namely: it: 
respect of his calling and duties as a miles Christi), “and he 
believing soldier’ is a citizen ;” (heghas the same duties, and 
cannot excuse himself for negltng them on the plea of his 
military profession.) 

Tertullian justly observes, “aiat if the necessity of any 
worldly relation or calling could furnish an excuse for the 
neglect of any Christian duty, the entire sanctity of Christian 
morals would soon be destroyed; for every voluntary act 
might easily find an apology in the presspre of outward 
ciucumstances.?. He touches particularly on the inducement 
held out at that time for wearing laurel crowns, the donatite 
to tho soldiers on account of their victory, (probably that over 
the Parthians,) and says in this connexion—“The same laurel 
is denounced in the distribution of the donative. Evidently 
if is not a gratuitous idolatry, since it sells Christ for certain 
picces of gold, as Judas did fur pieces of silver. Shall this be 
the meaning of, ‘Ye cannot, serve God and mammon;’ to give 
the hand to mammon, and to apostatize from God? Shall 
this be the meaning of, ‘Render to Casar theadings that are 
Czsar’s, and fo God the things that are God’s;’ not to render 
the man to God, and to take the denarius from Casar? Is 
the triumphal Iaurcl composcd of leaves, or of corpses? Ja it 
adorned with plates, or with the ashes of the déid?. Is it 
bedewed with ointments, or with the tears of wives and 
mothers? perhaps even of some Christians, for Christ is 
among the barbarians.” ‘This last oe very well suits 
the vietory over the Parthians, for, Christianity at an earl 
period had spread itself in the provinces of the Parthian: 
empire. 

‘Another occasion on which crows of laurel were used, was 
to adorn slaves when they obtained their fitedom. In passing 
his judgment on this use ¢f them, Tertullian proceeds from 
‘an ideal point of view, and manifests that the reference to the 
highest good was ever present to his thoughts. , In opposition 
to the ancient standspoint, on which earthly freedom was the 











1 Cap. xi. The miles here must evidently be fidelis, not infidelis, 

2 “ Ceeterum subvertit totam substantiam sacramenti causatie ejusmedi 
ut etiam voluntariis delictis fibulam Jaxct; nam et voluntas poterit 
necessitas contendi, habens scilicet, unde cogatur.” Cap. xi, 
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highest good, he regards all mere outward earthly freedom as 
only apparent and valueless; and true freedom only that 
~vhich has its foundation in the inner man, and proceeds from 
redemption. But similerly to what we have already re- 
marked, in combating the, excessive valuation of earthly 
fréedom, he falls into the opposite extreme, since he does nob 
acknowledge the importance of earthly freedom, even as a 
subordinate good in connexion with the highest good, the 
only true and essential freedom.’ That defect in his views is 
“to be seen throughout, which was founded on the complete one- 
sidedness in his,conception of the development of the Chris- 
tian life,—a one-sidedness which corresponded to the gen 
character ofthis first stage in the development of the church, 
and shows that he had not yet found the right adjustment 9} 
‘tho relation of all earthly things to the divine. “Earthly free: 
dom,” he says, “gives crowns. But thou art already redeemed 
by Christ, and that at a great price. How can the world set 
. ‘free another's servant? Though it seems to be freedom, yet 
is it seen alsa to be servitude. In the world all things aré 
' dmaginary, and nothing real. For even then thou wast free 
from nian, beiag redeemed by Christ; and now, though made 
‘free by man, thou art Christ's servant. If thow thinkest that 
the freedom of tho work! is true liberty, so that thou even 
distinguishest it by a crown, thou hast returned to the service 
of man, Which thou thinkest to be liberty ; thou hast lost the 
freedom of Christ, which thou thinkest to be servitude.”' Tt 
is Tertullian’s leading idea, that on the highest stand-point 
the antagonism of freedom and dependence is lost. True 
freedom is inseparably connected with dependence on Christ, 
and only in this depend&ree on him is to be found freedom 
and independence in relation to gll ereated objects, Hence 
the ideas of freedom and dependence, according to the 
common judgmerf of the world, were, in Tortullian’s opinion, 
no reality, but a mere semblyice. The Christian, as he 









1 « Coronat et libertas seecularis, Scd tu jam redemptus es a Christo, 
et quidam magro. Servum alicnum quomodo seculum manumittet? 
Eist libertas videtur, sed et servitus videbitur. Omnia imaginaria in 
seeculo, gt nihil veri. *Nam et tunc liber hominis eras, redemptus a 
Christo, et nunc servus es Christi, licet mannmissus ab homine. Si 
veram putes seculi libertatem, ut ct corona consignes, redisti in servi- 
tutem hominis; quam putas libertatem ; amisisti libertatem Christi, quam 
putas servitutem.” Cap. xiii. 
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thought, had entirely renounced this stand-point. With 
consciousness springing up in his own soul of this Christian’ 
freedom, Tertullian beautifully says—“So far must the Chria- 
tian be from putting this work of igolatry on his own 

yea, I might even say on Christ, if so be that Christ io the 
head of the man, which head is,as free as Christ himself, fot 
obliged to wear a veil, far less a bandage. , Moreover, thé 
head which is obliged to wear a veil, the head of the woman 
being already occupied by a veil, has not room for a bandage, 
She. bears the burden of her own subjection. If-ghe ought 
not to be seen with her head uncovered becauge of the angels, 
mugh more, having her head crowned, will she offend those 
who are, perhaps, at the same time wearing their crowns.” 
It is evident that Tertullian understands the words Sid rode 
ayyédove, 1 Cor. xi, 10, to he used respeeting good angela, 
Before their sight the woman must appear with a veil as a 
sign of humility, of her natural dependence on the man, But 
if she would displease the angels by rejecting this mark of 
dependence, how much more if she stood before them (who 
already wear a heavenly crown) with the proud ornament of 
@ wreath. 

Tertullian ctoses this book with words which testify how, in 
the contemplation of the least important things, the reference 
to Christ was the central point that determined the whole 
style of his contemplations.! “If, for these thihgs, thou 
owest thy head to hin, who for thee wore a crown of thorns; 
pay him, if thou canst, with such a head as his own was when 
he offered it up for thine; or wear not a crown of flowers, ifs 
thou art not able to wear one of thorns; if thou art. not: yet: 
able to wear (the truc) crown of flowtrs,” (the martyr’s crown, 
the testimonium floridum.) , Preserve undefiled for God what 
is his own. He shall crown it if hé will, Yea, he does will ; 

e 








' The agreement is remarkablein men of such different characters as 
Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria, as to their peculiar modes of 
contemplating an object in itself of such little importance. Clement 
says (li p. 181), “The living image of God is not to-be crowned like 
dead idols.”” He has a similar reference to Christ’s crown of thorns, 
(lib. ii. p. 182,) “Ib is foolish that we who haye*heard that Christ was 
crowned with thorns, despising the honourable sufferings of the Lord, 

. should be overcome by ilowers”—aadyiotov axnxodras hyas tov Kipsov 
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che even invites thee to it. “To him that overcometh,’ he saith, 
*E-will give @ crown of life. Be thou’ also ‘faithful unto death, 
‘Fight. thou’ also ‘the good fight,’ for which the apostle, with 
good cause, trusted that Shere was ‘laid up for him acrown.’... 

_ Why condemnest thou to the garland and the wreath that 
héad which is designed for a» kingly crown? for Christ Jesus 
has ‘made us kings unto God and his Father’ What hast thou 
to-do with a perishing ower? Thou hast a flower ‘out of the 
rod of. Jesse,’ on which all the grace of the Spirit of God has 
rested,—a flower incorruptible, unwithcring, everlasting, by 
choosing which, the good soldier (the soldier who, despising 
the crown of laurel, meets martyrdom) has been promoted to 
honour in the ranks of heaven.” Although Tertullian did not 
belong to those who, like the Alexandrian fathers, recognised 
in Pagan antiquity a preparation for Christianity, yet he also 
found in the myths and symbols of the ancient religion a 
shadowy ‘image of divine truth, inasmuch as Satan, from 
whom he ‘deduced these religions, appeared to him as the 
imitator of the true, the mimic of the divine. - From this 
atand-point he also thought, in his Apology, that he could 
detect in thewnyths a counterfeit type of Christian truth.’ ” 
Ho adduces, as one instance, the Persian mysteries of Mythras, ° 
“ Blush ye,” says Tertullian, “his fellow-soldiers who shall now 
stand condomned, not by him, but by any soldier of Mythras, 
who, wheh he is initiated in the cavern, the camp, in very 
truth, of darkness, when the crown is offered him, (a sword: 
being placed betwecn him and it, as if in mimicry of martyr- 
dom,) and then fitted on his head, is directed to put it aside 
from his head, and to ymove it, perhaps, to his shoulder, 
saying that Mythras is his crown.” In this Tertullian finds 
a counterfeit. imitation of Christiag self-denial, since the Chris- 
tian knows no other crow than Christ. 

When Tertullith wrote the treatise De Corona Militis, he 
had already formed the design wf discussing in a separate 
work,’ the question whether a Christian might lawfully save 
himself from .perseeution by flight. ‘This design he carried 
into effect. The impiediate occasion of writing it was a ques- 


a Cp. xi, “Sciehant ct qui penes vos ejasmodi fabulas emulas ad 
destructionem veritatis istiusmodi preeministraverunt.” 

2 «Sed de queestionibus confessionnm alibi docebimus.”—De Cor, 
Mil. cap. i. 
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~ tion proposed in a social meeting by one Fabhis, a menibér of 


the catholic church, whether it became a Christian to tite 
from an impending persecution. It was the general principle 
practically adopted by many pious @hristians, that this was 
entirely accordant with the doctrine and spirit of the Gospel. 
This gave rise to a dispute, since many of the persons preseht 
maintained it, but Tertullian held the contrary opinion. And 
since the warmth of the debate would not allow him to state 
all his reasons, he composed, in the first instance for his 
friend Fabius, his work De Fuga in Persecutione—(On Flight, 
in Persecution). 

Probably the point here brought under discussion was only 
a question disputed between the Montanists and their oppo- 
nents. Among the Montanists themselves there could be no 
dispute respecting it. According to their general ethical ten- 
dencies and principles, it was already decided ; for an enthu- 
siastic over-valuation of martyrdom and an inclination towards 
it belonged to the essence of Montanism ; and in this respect 
a tendency that had, existed at an earlier period in the church 
had fixed itself in Montanism ; and the predominant passivity, 
the quictism which belonged to the.ver -y natureweé Montanisth, 
did not admit’ of the employment of human means, to contra- 
vene a divine dispensation, which could only be met, it was 
believed, by absolute resignation. The Montanist spirit was 
charactcristically expressed in the mysterious oracrlar voices 
of the Montanist prophets, as quoted by Tertullian in this - 
treatise. “ Wilt thou be made publicly known? it is well for 
thee, for he who is not made public among men, will be so 
before the Lord ;” 7. e. will be denoynced before him as one 
who has denied him. “ Be not ashamed; justice brings thee 
forth into public.” “Why art thou ashamed, since thou 
bearest the glory of it? An opporfunity is given since thou 
art seen by men.” “ Be unwilling to dic*on your beds, it 
miscarriages or in soft fevers; but “wish to die in martyrdom, 
that He may be glorified who suffered for you.” We reéog- 
nise in these passages that enthusiastic tendency of Christian 
feeling for which the sick-bed and the pains of a natural death 
were something mean and despicable; as ff the genuine Ghris- 
tian resignation, the disposition to imitate the sufferings’ of 
Christ, could not be maintained on a sick-couch or a death- 





~bed as well as in a martyrdom, This contempt of what was 
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natural. to meu; stands in contradiction to the impress of the 
Christian spirit. For the Montanists, therefore, no examina- 
‘tion was here required; a positive authority had already 
decided the question fer them. The new utterances of the 
Paraclete had for them the, same authority as the expressions 
of Holy Writ. And as at a,later period the advocates of the 
stand-point of the Roman Catholic church employed as an 
argument in its favour, that what among others who call 
themselves Christians was still disputable, could no longer be 
80 among those who regarded the authority of the church, 
but had been decided in 2 manner raised above all doubt 3 80 
without question Tertullian wished to make use of this for the 
advantage of Montanism among those who were not disposed 
to acknowledge the new prophets, when he says of his oppo- 
nents, that “they were descrvedly in doubt respecting other 
things, since they did not adknowledge the Paraclete who led 
into all truth”? We here sce what is shown in many other 
respects, that many things have passed over in a milder and 
modified form, into Roman Catholicism from Montanism, 
Bsa represents ono side of an ultra-catholic stand-point. 

at Tertulligy, when he wrote this, had so much greater rea- 
son for wishing to represent Montanism in a fitvourable light, 
since he was discussing the question with persons who do not 
de to have belonged to the decided violent opponents of 
that system.’ Hence it may be accounted for, that Tertollian 
does not exhibit so much vchemence in this treatise ag in his 
other writings against the opponents to Montanism. Yet we 
perceive the sectarian spirit of Montanism, which regarded. 
the refusal to acknowledge the new prophets as a denial of 
the Holy Spirit, and wifeh would only acknowledge the full 
operations of the Holy Spirit, in those quarters where these 
new revelations of the Paaclete were received, According to 
‘this Montanist view, the true power for martyrdom was want- 
ing to others, because they did got surrender themselves to 
the operations of the Holy Spirit which were poured forth in 
all their fulness over the churches by the new prophets. This 
is very manifest from the closing words of the book, to which 
we shall come in tht sequel. 





1 « Qui si forte Paractetum non recipiendo, deductorem omnis veri- 
tatis merito adhue etiam aliis questionibus obnoxii estis,” Cap. i. 
? As we may infer from the expression, “si forte,” &e 
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Tertullian, in this inquiry, sets out from the question, Are 
the persecutions against the church am operation of the evil 
spirit, as many persons maintained, but which the Gnostic’ 
Basilides (only on another side) as well gs Tertullian impugned,’ 
—or are, they, either immediately, or mediately, a work of 
God, and take place under his digection? He endeavours to’ 
prove, that although persecutions proceed from Satan, yet he’ 
can effect nothing against the will of God; and can only. act 
ag-his instrument. ‘They take place, as he thinks, for a two-' 
fold object ; to prove and purify true believers, and to make 
a separation between them and those who are only apparent 
pelisvers. The former operation of perseciftions he thus 
describes : “ When is God more trusted but when he is more 
feared ? and when is that but in times of persecution? The 
chureh is struck with amazement. Then faith is more anxious 
in its undertakings and more refrular in fasts, and watchings, 
and prayers, and humility, in diligence, in love, in, holiness 
and in sobriety.” Tertullian only sees weakness of faith, when 
ju times of impending persecutions Christians hold their 
meetings less frequently and use greater caution in order to 
excape the notice of the heathen. He says to them, “Know - 
you not, that God is Lord of all? and if it he God’s will, 
you will suffer persecution ; if it be not his will, then the 
heathen will be silent. Only believe :—thou belicvest in that 
God without whoso will not a sparrow falls to thes ground. 
T think that we are of more value than many sparrows.” But 
Tertullian’s opponents ainly need not submit to this re- 
proach of weakness of faith. They could assent to everything 
which Tertullian says of Christian confidence in divine guid- 
ance, and yet maintain that they muft do their part, as much 
as in them lay, not to awaken the suspicion and wrath of the 
heathen, and to maintain pace in the churches. The manner 
jn which Tertullian applicd a principle cornect in itself, could 
not justify the conclusion, that men were to leave everything 
jn God’s hands, and make no use of human means, This 
sentiment was certainly connected with Montanist quietism. 
Tertullian quotes expressions of his opponents in which they 
appeal to the necessity of doing their utmost while exercising 
trust in God. “J do my part,” says the representative of the 
opposite system, “I flee, lest T should perish if I denied the 
faith. It depends on God to bring me back again from flight 
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when he pleases.”' But Tertullian, who judged differently 
‘from the party he opposed respecting the relation of human 
action to the Divine wil], charged them with the want of frue 
faith in God, which wotld impel believers, not to flee, but to 
egmmit everything to God, while they remained with confi- 
dence, He says, “Do we not acknowledge the power of God, 
that, as he can bring us back from flight, so also, if we do not 
flee, yoa even if we walk in the- midst of the people, he can 
protect us? How ig this, that thou, in order to flee, givest God 
the glory of being able to bring thee back from flight; but thou 
dost not give tim the glory when thou testifiest of him that 
‘thou doubtest ofthe power of his protection? Why dost* not 
thou rather say with steadfast trust in God, I do what is my 
part; I do not depart; God, if he pleases, will protect me.” 

But yet his opponents might answer in an evangelical 
sense, «I distrust not God's almightiness, but my own weak~ 
ness, know, indecd, that he can give me power to remain 
steadfast and faithful to him under all tortures; but I do not 
venture to request this of him that he would grant me such 
powerguntil he places me in a situation from which I have 
no other med¥& of escape. The example of my Lord admo- 
nishos me not to tempt my God, as long as other means ot 
deliverance are left me. If I find no deliverance in ‘human 
means, then I know upon whom I must depend.” This has 
been the principle of all thoughtful Christians, who heneg- 
have looked upon it as a punishment of insolent pride, when 
a Christian, who exposes himself to danger, afterwards fulls a 
victim. to it. . 

In order to show the wselessness of fleeing from persecution, 
and that no one can avoid what is God’s will, Tertullian 
adduces an example that,in reality rather tells against him. 
One Rutilius had gften saved himself by flight, and also endea- 
voured to purchase the connivance of the officers who were 
sent in pursuit of him. At last he was unexpectedly seized, 
and brought before the governor. He underwent torture, 
but recovered, and had strength sufficient to die-on the 
funeral pile. It is evident that this example might have been 
justly ddduced in favour of the lawfulness of flight. Since 
this Rutilius (it might be said) had not trusted himself too 


wy “Quod mcoum est, fugio; ne peream si negavero. [linus est si 
yoluerit, etiam fugientem me reducere in medium.” Cap. v. 
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much, nor tempted God; but had humbly acted according: ° 
to the Lord’s directions in Matt. x. 23; the Lord paced 
him strength when he stood in need of it.! 

Tertullian, in order to set aside*the rule drawn from: 

, Christ's words, that “a man, if persecuted in one city, should 
flee to another,” upplies the hernteneutic canon, that no words 
are to be taken in an unlimited universality, but that much 
depends on the circumstances under which, and the persons 
to whom, and the particular reference with which, anything is 
said ;? and he correctly: perceives that the directions which 
@hrist at first gave to his apostles in refarence to theit 
precthing, were modified by the circumstances of the times, - 
zince it was of the last importance for al] future ages that the 
apostles should Jay the foundation of the church by preaching 
the Gospel. He knew how to avail himself of the fact that 
the direction the upostles received, “not to enter the cities of 
Samaria, nor go the way of the Gentiles,” could only belong to 
the first period of their ministry. We see that Tertullian 
could discover what was true in the historical references of 
exposition, when he was not led away by some party igterest. 
But thongh, op other occasions, he was awnethat a more 
general maxim might be drawn from what was at first said 
with a peculiar, restricted reference ; yet here he makes no 
such application of the passage, but, involved in the im- 
mediate interest of controversy, confines himself to the tem- 
porary meaning of the words, which, moreover, he explained 
in far too limited a mauner. He maintains, that as soon as 
the Gospel had been published in Judea, the rule lost its 
application, and as a proof he adduqs the example of Paul, 
That apostle, while this rule was still in force, saved himself 
by flight from Damascus ; ®ut at a later period, no danger, 
however threatening, could deter him frorg undertaking his 
last journey to Jerusalem. But Tertullian did not take into 
consideration what he himseM deemed necessary for the right 
understanding of Scripture—the peculiar circumstances under 
which this happened ; that Paul was assured of a special Divine 
call, and satisfied with obeying this, left, the event to God. 
And those persons who pleaded for the liberty of fleeing in 























2 “Quia preccptum adimplevit, fugiens de civitate in civitatem.” 
2 That the “sensus Domini et personas suas habuerit ct tempora eb 
eausas.” Can. vi. % 
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times ‘of: péesboution, certainly never imagined that it would 
be lawful in contravention of a divine call. ° 
His opponents appear to have appealed to the example of 
- Christ, who prayed to God that, if possible, the cup of suffer- 
is might pass from him. + Tertullian replied—It would be 
allowable for them to pray to God as Christ did, that they 
might be spared the cup of suffering, not fleeing, but enduring 
‘the conflict, and withal saying like him— Not our will, but 
thine be done.” But however just this might be, his oppo- 
nents were not silenced by it, since they would agree with 
Tertullian, thatemen should commit all things to God’s will, 
and be ready to subordinate their own to it. . 
Further, his opponents appealed to the passage in Eph. 
iv. 27, according to the version used in the African churches, 
“Ne locum malo detis.” Tertullian justly remarked, that this 
passage roferred to a totally different subject—the moderating 
of anger,’ that petsons might not be drawn into sin by the 
evil spirit! But his opponents drew from this passage—and 
perhaps not without reason—the gencral position, that we 
must not at any time rdmoy didévar 7G duaBcdw,—that we must 
" not wilfully fir# into temptations which it is in, our power to 
avoid. They further appealed to Eph. v. 16, according to the 
existing ancient Latin version, “Redimendum tempus quia dies 
nequam gunt;” which passage—contrary, indeed, to the coti- 
nexion—they thus explained: that by Christian prudence, per- 
sons should try to escape persecution, and preserve their lives. 
Tertullian more correct! ly understood it to mean, that-by a wise 
course of conduct, they should, as it were, purchase the time as 
it passed away, as an oppertimity for the practice of goodness. 
From the question respecting flight in times of persecution, 
Tertullian passed to ayother, elosely connected with it. 
Taking advantage of the corrupt state of the Roman fune- 
tionaries at that period, it had become usual for whole Chris- ‘ 
tian societies or individuals to pay the police or military who 
were sent after the Christians a certain sum of money, to. 
leave them unmolested. The question might very properly 
be raised, whether Christianity allowed the employment of an. 
evil instrument for a good object,—whether the peace of the 
church might be purchased -by bribery. In reference to this _ 
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subject, Tertullian says—“How unworthy is it of God and his 
salvation that thou shouldat redeem that man with money, 
whom Christ has redeemed with his blood....... The Lord 
has redeenied him from the evil angefs, from spiritual wicked- 
ness, from the darkness of this werld, from eternal judgment, 
from perpetual death. But thou makest terms for him with 
fm informer, or a soldier, or some paltry officer, in an under- 
hand, stealthy manner,—for him whom Christ purchased and 
manumitted before all the world.” However beautifully this 
is expressed, Tertullian confounds things totally distinct ; 
-what relates to earthly arrangements, and what belongs to 
a far higher order. The Christian can, certainly, without, 
detriment to his inward freedom, which is elevated far beyond 
all the shackles of earthly relations, submit to worldly ar- 
rangements in things that relate to the outer man. Yet it 
ig very different when the point in question relates to an im~ 
moral disgraceful ‘means, which may with truth be ‘described 
as inconsistent with the exalted dignity of a Christian. Ter- 
tullian’s remark involves the requirement, that Christians 
should only employ such means for their repose ag corre- 
spond to theig own dignity—that they shouldeseck to obtain 
only a legal freedom for the exercise of their worship. Thus 
Tertullian might protest against a practice by which Christians 
promoted and made use of immorality, and Jed others into an: 
immoral course by a neglect of duty and receiving, bribes.’ 
Here he could appeal to the example of Paul, who would not 
employ bribery in order to gain his release from the governor. 
Felix. He also could justly call it disgraceful for Christian con- 
gregations, when in the list of the hpad of the police, among 
those who bargained for following a forbidden, immoral or 
disgraceful calling, even Cleristian churches could be found.* _ 

Tertullian, who as a Montanist was at isgue on many points 
with the clergy, was disposed to represeat the clergy, and 
especially the bishops, in ar? unfavourable light, of which we 
have already scen an instance. And in this treatise he 


1 Miles me vel delator vel inimicus concutit, nihil Coesari exigens, 
imo contra faciens, cum Christianum, legibus Sumanis reum, mereede 
dimittit.” Cap. xii. 

2 “Neseio dolendum an erubescendum sit, cum in matricibus bene- 
ficiariorum et curiosorum inter tabernarios et Ianios, et fares balneorum 
et aleones et Jenones, Christiani quoque vectigales continentur.” Cap. xiii, 
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waproached them for setting a bad example to their flocks, by 
timidly forsaking them in times of persecution. “But when 
: those who stand at the head” (i.e. the deacons, presbyters, and 
bishops) “ flee, how can the laity understand in what sense the 
Lord says, that his disciples should flee from one city to 
anSther? When the leaders flee, who of the common soldiers 
will listen to those who exhort:them to stand their ground in 
. the:field of battle?” It might certainly happen that in many 
cases the clergy absconded through cowardice; but. the 
bishops, as we have remarked above, might have good reason” 
for withdrawing themselves awhile from their congregations, : 
in order to preserve themselves for them and to obtain rest, 
But Tertullian, owing to his Montanist principles and the 
warmth of his temperament, was not capable of discriminating 
in such cases the difference of circumstances. He particularly 
reproached the clergy for employing those unworthy means 
which wé have alrendy noticed, and which he terms num- 
maria fuga, in order, as they said, to procure rest for their 
congregations? “ Did the apostles,” he says ironically, “give 
this forga to the episcopacy with foresight, in order that they 
Might securely*enjoy their rule under the pretence of pro- 
curing peace? Such a peace, forsooth, did Christ procure 
when he returned to the Father, which is to be redeemed 
from the goldiery by presents at, the saturnalia !”3 
To the question, How ther? can we hold our religious 
assemblies, our meetings for worship? he answers, “Cer- 
tainly in the same manner as the apostles, who were safe 
: through their faith, not through their money. Guard thyself 
by wisdom, not by bribery; for thou wilt not be safe ‘before 
the people, though thou hast bought thyself off from the 
military.” Indeed these justanc&® of bribery only increased 
the oxactions on tke Christians, sinec many persons employed 
it as a means to extort money from them. ‘The practice 
which on moral grounds could fot be sanctioned, proved to 
be equally objectionable on the score of prudence, “ 'There- 











‘ Cap. xi. o ? Cap. xit. 
5 “Hane episcopatui_formam : apostoli_providentius condiderunt, ut 
MES SIO Securi Irui possent sub obtentu procurandi ‘pacem,” (this last 
word hascvidently fallen out, as tlie following sentence shows.) “ Scilicet 
enim talem pacem Christus ad Patrem regrediens mandavita militibys 
per Saturnalitia redimendam.” Cap. xiii, i 
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a dé 
fore employ only for thy safeguard, faith and wisdom ; if thon 
makest no use of them, thou mayst lose thy redemption; and 
if thou dost use them, thou wilt not want thy redemption. 

‘Lastly, if thou canst not hold me@tings by day, thou hast 
the ‘night; when the light of Chyist is luminous against it.! 
Thou canst not go about to individuals; let the church consist 
of three. Better not to sec the multitudes that compose thy 
church for some time, than dispose of them by auction.” 

Tertullian concludes in the spivitual pride of the Montanist 

. party, who regarded all other Christians as belonging to the 
world, and believed that they alone were spjritually minded 
and possessed the Holy Spirit. “On this account,” he says, 
after apologizing for the severity of his requirements, “the - 
Paraclete was necessarily the Jcader into all truth, the exhorter 
to all endurance. They who receive him understand neither 
to flee nor to redeem themselves, having him who will be 
our advocate—as he will speak when we are cxamimed, so he 
will assist us in suficring.” 

These continued persecutions induced Tertullian to urge 
the obligation of steadfastly confessing the Christian truth, 
not as in his writings before mentioned in controversy with a 
party in the éhurch, for here he had to treat of a subject in 
which he agreed with the members in general of the church, 
though in opposition to the Gnostics. But among these there 
were in this respect various #pinions which Tertulfian knew 
hardly how to distinguish, from the stand-point of his enthu- 
siastic zeal for martyrdom and his passionate polemics, Some” 
contended, like a Heracleon or a Basilides, only against an 
excessive veneration for martyrs, gnd an over-valuation ‘of 
martyrdom as an external and isolated act. It was far from 
their intention to restrict gn general the duty of confession. 
But others, as tho Pseudo-Basilidiatts whom Ireneeus describes, 
and those against whom the treatiso of “Tertullian we are 
about to mention was directed, were really compelled, by the 
opposition which they made between the esoteric and exoteric 
stand-point, to represent confession before the heathen world 
as something not obligatory, and even useless, by which 
person surrendered himself to death without necessity. The 
multitude, they thought, could understand nothing at all of 


1 “ Habes noctem, Ince Christi luminosa adversus cam,” js evidently 
the correct reading. 
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higher truth ; it must be kept concealed from them. Every- 
thing depended on internal devotion, not on external confes- 
sion. A  blood-thirsty God could not be the true God. 
Tertullian says of such persons, that on first hearing them, as 

‘they manifested their sympathy with suffering Christians, it 

“might have been supposed that they belonged to the better- 
disposed among the heathens\who testified their regard for 
the Christians. We see from these words of Tertullian that 
there were persons among the heathen who, untouched by the 
popular fanaticism, and not entangled in the principles of the 
Roman law, follpwing a better fecling, witnessed with regret 
the persecutions against the Christians. Since those Gnostics 
accommodated themselves to the common church views in 
order to gain an entrance for themselves, they said,—“ Christ 
has died once for us in order to free us from death, If he 
should desire that we should die again for him, does he expect 
his salvation from our death? How should God, who rejects 
the blood of animals in sacrifice, desire human sacrifices 4 
Certainly he would rather have the repentance of a sinner 
than hig death.” 

- Also here we recognise Tertullian as the representative of Am 
tignosticism, of the crroncous tendency diametrically opposed 
to the Gnostics. Here is exactly that over-valuation of martyr- 
dom, which regarded it as a sccond baptism—the baptismus 
sanguinis*as ‘Tertullian calls it. ‘This was connected with a 
twofold error, the false view of repentance, and of. ‘martyrdom, 
In all three points there was the same fundamental error of 
externality and of isolation, which arbitrarily seized upon one 
Specific point out of the wpole. Lhe view on which the whole 
was founded was, that by baptism, au individual received, 
once for all, 2 complete remission ef sins—that he becamé at 
once a pure man throughoht. Whoever did not preserve this 
purity, but defiled it again by sins into which he fell after 
‘baptism, would require a now satisfaction for the divine jus- 
tice, and a new purification, since he had lost by his own 
negligence, that which had been granted him through the re- 
demptive sufferings of Christ, in connexion with his baptism, 
Now, by*the sufferings of martyrdom, the new satisfaction 
required is perfectly rendered, and the fallen person receives 
again complete purification ; henceforward he is a newly 
baptized man, and, as such, is raised after death to Paradise, 
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instead of being, like others, in the intermediate state; of - - 
Hades. Now, if: baptism were placed in the right relation 49 
regeneration, as an act embracing the whole life, with all the 
individual points of repentance, faith, and baptism taken in 
together, it ‘would have followed that this was not a final act 
concluded at once, but that tpe subjective appropriatios of 
the objective salvation givend@hrough Christ, must: advance 
through, the whole Christian life, and rhartyrdom would: be 
viewed in connexion with this purifying process of the whole 
life. The former view of martyrdom, simply as a new baptism, 
Tertullian might have had before his passing oyerto Montanism ; 
the Intter is connected, as we have scen, with that generally 
spread and fundamental crror of externality. But it was 
something different when Tertullian says that: God came to 
the help of human weakness, and since he foresaw that many 
would perish after baptism, he left them ene means of help in 
martyrdom. Still there appears to he something contained 
in this which could only he said from the Montanist stand- 
point. Tt is presupposed that those who sinned after baptism, 
that is, committed peccata mortalia, must perish ; | that, no 
eure help could be promised them by repentance, as the 
church party maintained, but only in the second baptism, 
_ of martyrdom. But here we find the strictly. Montanist, doe- 
trine of the second repentance, as we shall develop it, { 
in another section.’ bg 





1 Cap. vi. “Prospexerat ct alias Deus imbecillitates conditicnis 
humane, adversarii insidias, reram_fallacios, seeuli retia, etlamy ‘post 
layacrum periclitaturam fidem, petituros plerosque post salutem,. qui 
yestitum obsoletassent nuptialem, qui faculis oleam non preeparassent, 
qui requirendi per montes ct saltus et humeris essent reportandi, 
Posuit igitur secunda solatia gt extrema preesidia, dimicationem' miar- 
tyris et lavacrum sanguinis eXinde secerum . ..- Proprie enim marty- 
ribus nihil jam reputari potest, quibus in lavacyp ipsa vita deponitur.” 
The image of the shepherd who carries the lamb on his shoulders would 
be employed by the opponentsgof Montanism for the vindication of a 
repentance referring to ull the sins committed after baptism, and suff- 
cient for obtaining absolution, and so far this passage would support the 
opinion that this treatise was written by Tertullian before he became:a 
Montanist, if we could so understand it, that by the “/avacrum san- 
guinis” the person who had sinned after baptism ‘obtained the privilege 
of being restored to the absolute purity of the baptismal garment. But 
Tertullian in this passage speaks of God’s having left this way for the 
weakness of men, since they would otherwise perish ; it implies, there- 
fore, that for the sins committed after baptisth, and dissolving the 
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‘But thé’ Gnostics found, since the convictions of men are 
often ‘détértained by their inclinations, more easy entrance 
bécause they'made the conflict easy for lukewarm Christians 
in a trying time; for if was a time of bloody persecution. 
“Some,” says Tertullian, “are proved as Christians by fire, 
othtrs by the sword, others, wgain, by wild beasts, Others 
hunger’ in prison after martyNlom, which they have already 
enduréd by blows and.tortures. We ourselves are watched 
fromsafar.” On this account he considered it necessary to 
counterwork their infiuence on weak Christians, for whose 
safety he wroteehis treatise entitled, “ The Antidote to the 
Scorpion's Bite” (Contra Gnosticos Scorpiace). What is ere 
said of persecutions, is indeed a chronological mark of the’ 
time in which Tertullian must have already passed over to 
“Montanism ; as he also says himself, that he wrote this book 
After ‘his’ manifestly Montanist work against Marcion.. ‘Since 
he'here treats of a subject in which he agreed with all parties 
in‘the church, and wrote against their common adversaries, 
‘he had no occasion to’make special mention of Montanist 
‘authoritjes and principles. 

*“Te¥tullian appeals to the enforcement of the, duty of cone 
fession before the world contained in the Sermon on the 
“Mount. To the objection that that discourse was addressed 
‘only to the apostles, and that no general obligation resting on 
all Christfans could be deduced from it, Tertullian replies— 
that although these words primarily referred to the apo- 
:stles, yet they applied, cquaily with the communication of* 
the Holy Spirit, to’all Christians who were the fruits of the 
-apostolic labours, Nowg it was a point of importance in 
Montanism, to testify of the connexion between the apostolic 
and the succeeding age, gs regueled the operations of the 
“Holy Spirit, to opgose that broad line of demarcation which 
“had been placed between the apostolic age and the following, 
“and not to put so restricted aneaim to the promise of the 
Paraclete ; meanwhile this was not by any means so charac-’. 
‘teristically Montanist, that’ it might not have proceeded 


4 
baptismal*covenant, no help could be left, which Tertullian before he 
‘was a Montanist could not say. The shepherd who carries the lamb on 
his shoulders, is therefore the Redeemer who comes to aid sinners that 
,bave fallen after baptism, by their martyrdom. Cap. xii. “Sordes 
quidem baptismate abluuntur macula: vero martyrio candidantur.” 
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simply from the suggestion of the Christian spirit in Tertal- 
lian. Those Gnostics, who, by adopting the principle of‘a 
deeper hidden sense of Scripture, gpened the door for all 
kinds of arbitrary meanings, maintained that in those pas- 
sages which treated of the duty of confession, another kind 
“ef confession was intended thgh that before earthly rulers. 
"hese passages related to the Anfession of the soul, ascending 
_after death through the kingdom of the Demiurgus, the 
regions of the various star-spirits, into the kingdom ofslight 
- or into heaven,—the confession that it must courageously 
. make before the higher powers that would obstruct it in its way, 
in order by its magical power to obtain a free passage from 
them. ‘Only those souls who were not afraid freely to con- 
* fess Christ before these powers of the star-world, would be 
‘received by him into his kingdom. Such expressions ot 
Christ, they said, were totally misunderstood by carnal men. 
Tertullian, in answer to these absurditics, says—“ If this ‘were 
an allegory, or a parable, the reality must be something 
different from what is expressed in the words. But now we 
see everything which is indicated hy such ‘expressions, actualh 
ome to pass. Behold, we are hated of all mén for his name's ° 
sake, as it is written. We are betrayed by our nearest rela-. 
tives, as it is written. We are dragged before rulers atid: 
examined ; we are tortured and confess, and we are executed ; 
and all this, as it is written.” “This is the perversion of 
faith,” he says, “not to believe what is proved, and to taka 
for granted the unproved.” He speaks forcibly against. such 
‘ principles of interpretation as would make Holy Writ the 
sport of human caprice. “Who eught to know,” he asks, 
“the marrow of the Scriptures better than the school itself of 
Christ? than those whom fhe Lord, chose for his disciples, in- 
order to teach them all things, and whom ghe ordained as our 
teachers that we might learn all things from them? To whom 
should he have unfolded the figurative meaning of his discourses 
but to Peter, James, and John, and afterwards to Paul Y In 
order to put the apostle Paul on a level with those apo- 
stlos whom Christ allowed to witness hjs transfiguration, he 
describes him as having becn raised by Christ to*Paradise 
during his lifetime (2 Cor. xii. 2), to which others could only be 
admitted by martyrdom. “Do they write otherwise than as 
they thought ; teachers of falsehood, not of truth?” Kt is 
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Yemarkable, how Tertullian misunderstood the passage in 
1 John iy. 18, and referred the fear which is there said to be 
‘gast out by lové, not to the fear which has for its object God 
and-his punishments, b&t the fear of man, which might lead 
to a-denial of Christ. Theemisunderstanding of this passage, 
which is to be found in oe pee of his writings, perhaps 
may be accounted for on th& ground that the idea of such 
@ love as is there described, was not congenial to his spirit. 
Tertullian guards against a too indefinite. application of 
"the apostle Paul’s words respecting obedience to governors, by 
introducing the limitation which is laid down by Paul him- 
self in Rom. xiii. 7, that we should “render to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom custom in 
other words, “ Render to Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s, 
and to God the things that are God's :” but “ Man belongs to 
God alone,” and therefore must be dedicated to him alone. 
Peter indeed commanded to “ honour the king,” but only so - 
far as hb kept within the proper limits of his office—as he 
Stood aloof from claiming divine honours. Father and mother 
algo axe to be loved, but not to be set on a level with God. 
‘And a man is mot to love himself more than God. . 
. “After adducing the examples of the martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul, he concludes with these powerful words—* If a 
Prodicus or a Valentinus had been present, and had suggested © 
that theffe was no need to confess before men because God did 
not thirst for human blood, nor Christ require axty recom- 
penso for his suffirings as if he himself must obtain salvation 
by thom, immediately those words would have been heard 
from the servant of thg Lord which were addressed by the 
Lord to Satan, ‘ Get ities babind me, Satan: thou art an offence . 
unto me.” (Tertullian confounded in his memory Matt. 
xvi, 23, and Matt. iv. 18; “For it is written, Thou shalt 
‘worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.”) 

. It was probably at the begeming of the reign of the 
Emperor Caracalla, about the ycar 211, that the persecution 
of the Christians by the proconsul Scapula induced Tertullian 
to write an apologetic and hortatory address to thet fune- 
tionary.» He begin$ in the following mannor :—“It is not 
that we are terrified, or greatly dread those things which we 
suffer from ighorant men; seeing that we have joined our- 

. Selves to this sect, taking of course upon ourselves its condi- 
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tions, and approach these contests, having pledged our. very 
lives; desiring to obtain those things which God has promised 
{mn return, and fearing to suffer those things which he threateng 
to a contrary course of life. Finally, fe conflict with all your - 
cruelty, rushing of our own accom to the charge, and rejoice - 
more when condemned than ie i acquitted. We have sent 
you this memorial, not fearing for ourselves, but for you and 
all our enemics, not to say our friends.. For so our religion 
commands us, to love even our enemies, and to pray for them 
who persecute us, that this otr goodness may be perfect and 
peculiar, not common ; for to love friends is gommon to all; 
put to love enemics belongs to Christians alone. We then 
who grieve for your ignorance, and pity human error, and 
Jook foward to future things, and behold the signs of them 
that daily threaten, arc under the necessity of forcing our- 
selves in this manner to lay before you things which you will 
not hear publicly. . 

“We worship one God, whom ye all know by nature ; at 
whose lightnings and thunders ye tremble, in whose benefits 
ye rejoice. But other beings ye think to be God, whom we 
know to be demons.” We perecive here thateertulliin pre- 
supposes the cansciousness of one God as undeniable by all 
men. He then appeals to the right of universal liberty of, 
conscience, which, as we have already seen, was first distinctly 
recognised by means of Christianity, and says,—* Yet, it 
belongs to man’s natural right and privilege that each should 
worship as he thinks fit; nor docs the religion of one man 
jnjure or -profit another. But it is no part of religion to 
compel men. to religion, which ought to be taken up volun- 
tarily, not of compulsion, seeing that sacrifices also are 
required of a willing minde Thus, although ye compel us to 
sacrifice, ye will render no service thereby to your gods ; for 
they will not desire sacrifices from unwifling givers, unless 
they be contentious.  DBué our God is not contentious. 
Finally, the true God bestows his gifts equally on the profane 
and on his own people.” 

Tertullian holds up as warning examples to the proconsul, 
the misfortunes which had befallen marty persecutors of the 
Christians in Africa. Well might many of these persecutors 
ge sta, aeamalos fromeutly occur in the history. of the 
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\. the conviction that they had roused against themselves the 
anger ‘of a powerful Divine Being by their persecution of 
Christianity. Tertullian saw in the public calamities which 
followed the persecutioks of the Christians, divine judgments, 
and ‘announced them as such to the proconsul, whose con- 
vittion, however, was not eff@gted bf this means, The burial- 
places of the Christians* wer§ special objects of the popular _ 
fury ; for as a secta illicita they had no legal right to possess 

., them, and from their meetings at the graves they were. -yont 
to teturn with invigorated energy of faith. Thus at.an out- 
break. of popular fury the ery was raised, “Away with the 
areas of the Christians !” by which was meant their places ot 
interment. When a season of sterility followed, Tertullian 
saw in it a fulfilment of that demand in a different sense, 
“When they cricd out concerning the open spaces of our 
burying-place, ‘Let there be no avec,’ there were no are to 
themselves, for they: gathered not their harvest.” In a 
nocturnal phenomenon of a fire-on the walls’ of Carthage, 
and a former thunderstorm, Tertullisu bcholds the sign of: a 
Special divine judgment, and says, “ All these are the signs of 
the wrath of God which we must necessarily, as we are able, 

roclaim and teach, while we pray that it may” be only local ; 
for the universal and final judgment they shall feel at its own 
time, who in any other way interpret these samples of it.” 
He add alluding probably to a severe illness which the pro- 
consul suffered, “We wish that to yourself it may be-a 
warning, that immediately alter your condemnation of Mavilus 
of Adrumetum to the beasts, your afiliction followed, and 
now from the same cayse the stoppage of blood,”? (or, the 
warning by blood.) “ But remember. we who fear thee not 
wish not to terrify thee ; but I would that we cguld save you 
all, by warning You ju) Gcozayeiv.” He calls upon him at 
least to exercise as much humanity towards the Christians, as 
after all the strictness of the laws was permitted him. For 
accordmg to the Jaws that o d since the time of. the 
Emperor Trajan, those who, avowed themselves Christians, 
and would not let jt be thought that they would -be untrue 
to their faith, were condemned to death, ‘Tortures were only 

















1 Ares non sint, ares: ipsorum non fucrunt, messes enim suas non 
egerunt.” 
2? » Hit nune ex cadem causa interpellatio sanguinis.”.. Cap. tii. 
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to be applied, as in other cases, in order to extort a confession 
from suspected parties who denied that they were Christians. 
Tertullian appenled to the fact, that the President of Leon in 
Spain, although a persecutor of the Christians, yet in confor- 
‘mity with the ancient edicts used only the punishment of the 
sword. : 

‘As the Christians often met fith worse treatment from the 
cruelty or fanaticism of the populace than they would have 
suffered by legal infliction, many magistrates relaxed the 
strictness of the Jaws in their favour. Tertullian adduces 
examples of this sort: persons who were otheswise noted for 
harshness manifested their regret at being obliged to act in 
such matters, and sought to aid the Christians by various 
expedients ; for instance, there was one who, when a Christian 
was dragged before his tribunal by the populace, Ict him go, 
telling him that it would be a breach of the peace’ if he 
complied with the popular demand. ‘To another a Christian 
was sent with a written specification of his offence, (elogiwm) 
from which he saw that he had been suddenly seized and 
arrested by the military. He tore the document. in pieces, 
saying, that agcording to his instructions (secundum man- 
datum) it was illegal to receive an accusation without the 
name of the accuser. There is a reference here to Trajan’s 
rescript, which containcd sueh ‘a prohibition ; and we learn 
from this incident that it was the general rule in suth cases. 
Farther, Tertullian gives an account of a proconsul in Lesser 
Asia in the reign of the Emperor Commodus, before whose 
tribunal when he began to perscente the Christians, all the 
Christian inhabitants of the city appeared. Alarmed at their 
numbers, he sentenced only a few to death, and said to the 
others, “ Miserable men ! if eye wish fo die, ye have precipices 
and halters!* Tertullian then goes on to say,—* If the same 
thing should be done here, what wilt thou do with so many thou- 
sands of human beings, so mary ncn and women, of every sex, 
of every age, of every degree, giving themselves up to thee? 

1 Qui Christianum quasi tumvltuosum civibus suis katisfacere 
dimisit.” A different interpretation is possibleaecording as the word 
tumultuosum is taken as the neuter or the masculine. We have explained 
it in the former sense. According to the second the passage would mean, 
he regarded him only as a noisy turbulent person, and without troubling 


himself any farther would leave him in the hands of his fellow-citizens. 
27H Serro! ef GéAere arobvhoxey, konuveds  Booxous txere. : 
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‘How many fires, how many swords would ba needed! What: . 
-will Carthage itself, which thou must decimate, endure, when | 
every man recognises there his own kinsfolk and comrades, 
when he beholds perchance men and matrons of thy: own 
rank, and all the chief persons, and even the kinsfolk and~ 
ffiends of thy own friends Spare then thyself, if not us; 
sparé Carthage, if not thys@f; spare the province which as 
Boop as thy design was perceived, became exposed to false 

‘accusations both from the soldiery and from each man’s © 
private enemies. Wo have no master save God alone. He 
is before theegnd cannot be hidden ; but he is one to whom 
thou canst do pothing. But those whom thou thinkest to be 
thy masters are men, and must themselves one day die, Yet 
this sect shall never fuil, for know that it is the more built . 
up when it seems to be stricken down. For every one who 
beholds so much endurance, being struck with some misgiving, 
is kindled with’ the desire of inquiring what there is in the 
cause, and when he has discovered the truth respecting it, 
forthwith he follows it himself”! 


1 Cap. v. 


» 
PART JL 
{HE SECOND CLASS OF TERTULLIAN'S WRITINGS, 


“WRITINGS WHICIL RELATE TO CHRISTIAN AND CHURCH LIFE, 
AND TO ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE. 


SECTION L 
PRE-MONTANIST WRITINGS. 


We begin this series with Tertullian’s beautiful treatise 
De Patientia (On Patience). The predominant spirit of love 
and. gentleness which animates this work, strikes us at ofoe 
a8 pot corresponding to the harshness of Moytanism.* Yet 
ave cannot accept this asa proof that it belongs to the pre- 
Montanist class; for even as a Montanist there were intervals 
in Tertullian’s life in which the peculiarly Christian ‘element 
“ gnined the ascendancy over the gloom of Montanism “Or 
possibly he might have passed from a more rugged to a more 
moderate Montanism. Still we shall find in this work some 
certain marks of pre-Montanism. The peculiar subject of it 
necessarily brings out more prominently the characteristic 
distinction of the pure Christian stahd-point. This treatise 
is important in the history of Christian ethics ; for it is tho 
first which discusses at length the nature of ‘a virtue that 
occupies an. important place ‘among the cdtdinal virtues’ of 
Christianity, and forms a striking feature in that new ethical 
spirit which emanated from Christianity, and is closely con- 
nected with the peculiarities of the Christian faith, If wo 
trace back the idea of this virtue to that of the ancient group 
of cardinal virtues, it will correspond to drépeia or fortitudo, 
"It is the more passive in relation to the predominantly active, 
which is‘the fundamental idea of the term, but both are one | 
in the ethical outline of the Christian stand-point,~thatohe 
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surrender of the life to God which is the same in doing and. 
suffering ; both are one in the outline of the Christian conflict 
with the world, of the victory over the world. which evinces 
itself in doing and suffering. Both are included in the New 
Testament idea of vrozovj. But on the ancient stand-pomt 
of self-complaceucy and saQf-sufficiency the idea of active 
conflict was predominant ; ‘Nae virtue the passive clement 
was suppressed ; as the idea of humility was altogether foreign 
to antiquity. But in the Christian mode of contemplation, 
the passive clement is rendered more prominent in connexion 

' with humility, surrender to God, and a holy love. It is 
among the leading principles of Christianity that Christ by 
suffering overcame the world, and that believers, following his 
example, must overcome by suffering. The condition of the’ 
church at that period aroused the consciousness of the call to 
overcome by suffering, and how the suffering church had ii 
times’ past overcome "the world. But suffering i is naturally 
connected with doing. Of that peculiar leading principle of 

¢ Christian disposition we find an animated delineation in 
this dreatise. It certainly owes nothing to the peculiar 
‘aobaritienteit Tertullian, His naturally’ rugged unbending: 
disposition must have disposed him rather to self-iilled 
action, to a proud defiance of his lot; according to his own 
peculiar nature he might most readily be hurried away into 
self. -wifled impatience and precipitate action ; it was only by 
a hard, uiremitting conflict that he could become master of 
his rude refractory nature. He felt this himself, as he says,— 
“T confess before God my Lord, that I venture, rashly. enough, 
if not shamelessly, te write concerning patience, for the 
practice of which I am altogether unfit, as a man in whom 
there is no good thing; wher@as it is fitting that they who 

-attempt to set,forth and commend anything, should first 
- themselves be found in the practice of that thing, and should 
direct the encrgy of thcir admonitions by’ the authority of 
their own conduct, so that their word necd not blush for their 
deficient: deeds, And I wish that blushing would bring its 
own remedy, so that the shame of not showing forth in our- 
selves that which we go about to advise for others, might 
school us into showing it forth ; were it not that the great- 
ness of some good things, as well as of evils, so overbears our 
powers that the grace of the Divine Spirit can alone work in 
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us for the comprehension and performance of it. For that 
which is the most good is the most in God’s hands, and no 
other than he who possesses, dispeuses to each as he will.” 

As to these words a question arises, #hether, as Résselt and 
Von Célln think, they have an impress of Montanism. Cer- 
tainly we must admit that thgy cqntain more than the 
expression of the general Chtisfan sentiment, that all good 
proceeds from the operation of the Holy Spirit that animates 
believers. They contain, no doubt, a distinction of degrees ; the 
higher the kind of, good is;s0 much mére must the divine 
agency predominate. There are, moreover, ingthe Christian: 
life many gifts of grace of so high a kind, that nothing in 
them depends on human sclf-activity, but everything on the 

_ divine influence—-without human agency they proceed alone 
from the will of God—he imparts them to sorne, and not 
to others. This is certainly more than would be admitted by 
the general Christian consciousness of that period. We find 
here a buman passivity which corresponds to the Montanist 

_ view of inspiration, in which man remains altogether passive, 
and to the Montanist tendency in general, which causgs the 
human.to retire, before the divine. Yet we are by no means 
authorized to maintain that the admission of gertain in- 
dividual gifts of grace, of such a kind, is explicable only from 
Montanism. If, in this treatise, we find no other marks of 
Montanism, but rather those of an opposite kind, we must 
attribute what has been quoted, to those sentiments in Ter 
tullian before he became a Montanist, that showed a certain 
affinity to the spirit of Montanism, and afterwards furnished 
a point of connexion for it, We recggnise in it the peculiar 
tendency of the Christian spirit in Tertullian, which, being 
rooted in his whole Christia& personplity, would have made 
him the forerunner of Augustine, if that peculiar tendency 
which the transforming power of the Divine Spirit had allowed - 
to be specially prominent, had not been still more developed 
in him by the influence of Montanism. This is also shown 
by the ‘mode in which Tertullian, in this treatise, describes 
faith as the operation of God, in the words, “(His quibus credere 
datum est.” 7 

While Tertullian, therefore, expresses the consciousness how 
far he was from corresponding to the ideal which he wished to 
describe, he says—‘It will be a consolation to me, to reason 
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about that which it is not permitted to enjoy ; like those sick 
persons who, while they lack health, know not how to be 
silent about. its blessings. In like manner, I, wretched man 
’ as I am, ever sick with the fever of impatience, must needs 
sigh for and invoke, and digcuss that healthy state of patience 
which I possess not, when I gall to mind, and in the contem- 
plation of my own weaknesy ruminate on the thought, that 
the good health of faith adenine in the Lord's religion 
are not casily attained by any one unless patience Jend her 
aid.” Tertullian well knew how to distinguish Christian : 
patience from the cold resignation of a stoic, and from the., 
stupid unfecling equaninty of a cynic. “This doctrine,” he’ 
says, “represents God himself as the example of patience, first, 
as the Being who scatters the dew of his light equally over 
the just and the unjust, who suffers the offices of the seasons, 
the services of the elements, and the tributes of the whole 
creation to come alike.to the worthy and the unworthy. .... 
And this instance, indeed, of divine paticnce being, as it were, 
afar off, may perchance be reckoned among those things that 
are too high for us. But what shall we say of that which 
has, in a manger, been handled among men openly im the 
world?”' Thus Tertullian recognises here, a8 also in other 
references in the revelation of the divine attributes antecedent 
to Christianity, a pointing to the fuller representation of the 
image of God in Christ. 

In the incarnation of the divine Logos, and the act of his seuf- 
humiliation from the beginning, Tertullian sees an image of, 
patientia, and the whole Jife of Christ appears to him ag the 
continous revelation of that principle from which his appear- 
ance in humanity itself froceeded. , “ Clr suffers himself to 
be conceived in the womb of a mother, and abides the time; 
and being born, endures fo grow wp into youth; and’ being an 
adult, is not cagtr to be known, but puts a further slight 
upon himself, and is baptized by his own servant, and repels 
the attacks of the tempter by words only. When from 
the Lord he became the Master, teaching man to escape 
death, having well learned the forgiving spirit of offended 
patience, ‘he strove’ not, he cried not, nor did any one hear his 
voice in the streets ; a bruised reed he broke not, the smoking 
dax he quenched not.’...... He rejected none who wished 
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to adhere to him ;. he despised no one’s table or house.“ He 
poured out water to wash his disciples’ feet. He despised 
not publicans and sinners. He was not wroth with the city 
that refused to receive him, when eVen his disciples wished, 
that fire from heaven should hastily descend on the’ insolent 
town. He healed the whthanlaul, and gave place to those 
who laid snares for him. epee but little, if he had not 
had even his betrayer with him, without constantly pointing 
him out. But when he was delivered up; when he was led as 
a sheep to the sacrifice, he opened not his mouth any more 
than‘a lamb under the hands of the shearer. eHe whom, if he 
had wished, at one word, legions of angels from heaven would, 
have attended, would not approve of a disciple’s avenging 
sword. The patience of the Lord was wounded in the person 
of Malchus....... He who had purposed to hide himself in 
the form of a man, imitated nothing of man’s impatience, 
Herein especially, ye Pharisees, ye ought to have recognised 
the Lord : such patience as this no man could exercise. The 
greatness of these proofs of patience, is for the nations a 
cause for refusing belief, but for us a reason and a building’ 
up of faith.” An ingenious thought! ‘Those who from the 
stand-point of faith contemplated the life of Christ, recognitied’ 
in that patientia as it was never found in humanity“before 
Christ, the true impress df the divine, the moral glory ‘of thé 
Divine Being revealing itself bencath its covering ; and thiis the: 
servant form of the sufferer who bore all sufferings patiently, 
+ the self-emptying of divine power in patientia, becomes an 
incentive to unbelief for those who can only recognise the 
divine in superhuman rink and poyer, and who are not: at 
home in the sphere of Christian contemplation. ; 
Tertullian describes pationtia as the soul of the genuine 
imitation of Christ, as weil as the Christign cardinal virtue 
which distinguishes the New ‘Testament stand-point from that 
of the Old. He finds thjs particularly expressed in tho 
Sermon on the Mount. He recognises in that discourse a 
higher law substituted for that of the Old Testament, which 
fulfils in a higher manner whatever it fakes from the Old 
Testament. As first by Christ the living’ image of gmtientia 
had been given, so first by Christianity was the requirement: 
made for such a cardinal virtue ; in place of that law of* 
retaliation, which the Old ‘Testament allowed to exist, that 
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~ pétitet Jove, which endures all things, which expels all im- 
patientia, and even the’ wish for retaliation, “was appointed. 
In this reference, Tertullian says—<Christ has appointed 
patience as a help for enfarging and fulfilling the law, because 
this alone had been wanting.to the doctrine of righteousness. 
For in times past they demamded eye for eye and tooth for 
tooth, and rendered with usuzy evil for evil. Patience was 
not yet upon earth, for faith wa’ not; impatience, meanwhile, 
made use of the epportunities of the law ; it was easy while 
the Lord and Master of patience was absent. But when 
he afterwards appeared, and joined the grace of faith with 
patience, from that time it has not been lawful to provoke 
even by a word, nor to say—‘ Thou fool!’ without danger of 
the judgment. ......'The Jaw has gained more than it lost ; 
for Christ says—‘ Love your enemics, and bless them that 
curse you, and pray for your persecutors, that ye may be the 
sons of your Father in heaven.’ ” 

Tertullian further points out, that patience must manifest 
itself in the renunciation of all earthly things. “Covetous- 
hess copsists not only in tho desire for that which is another's, 
for that whicheappears to be our own is another's; for 
nothing strictly speaking is ours, since all thinks are God's, 
whose also we are ourselves. We seek what is another's when. 
we bear impatiently the loss of what is another's. Whoever 
is disturlfd_by impatience for a loss, by preferring earthly to. 
heavenly things, sins immediately against God ; for the spirit 
which he has received from God, he distrusts for the sake of 
earthly things. Let us willingly, therefore; lose the things of 
earth, and keep heaveuly fbings. Let the whole world perish, 
if only I gain paticnee.”” “Nor is that kind of impatience 
excusable,” he says, in another past, “when we have lost our 
friends, and some feeling “of sorrow is pleaded for. Regard 
must be paid to the apostle’s injunction, ‘Let us not sorrow 
as others that have no hope,’ (1 ‘Thess. iv. 13,) and rightly. 
For if we believe in Christ’s resurrection, we believe in our 
own—we, for whom he both didi and rose again. Therefors, 
since the resurrection of the dead is certain, there is no room 
for grief-on account*of death, no room for the impatience of 
grief. For why dost thou mourn, if thou dost not believe 
that thy friend has perished? Why dost thon impatiently 
bear his being taken away for a while who thou believest 
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will return? What thou thinkest death, is setting out on 
a journey. He who goes before is not to be grieved for, but 
longed for, and this longing is to beytempered with patience. 
For why dost thou feel excessively for his departure whom: 
thou wilt soon follow? Impatience after this sort is a bad 
omen of our hope, and is trea¢hery towards our faith. And 
we injure Christ when, as hig people are called away, we do 
not take it with equanimity, as if they were objects of pity. 
‘I desire, says the apostle, ‘to be taken backeand to be with the 
Lord.’ How much better does he show the wish of Christians! 
Therefore, if we grieve impatiently for those who have obtained. 
their wish, we do not wish to obtain it ourselves. 

Tertullian then points out howthe spirit of Christian patieneé 
should be manifested in the treatment of fallen brethren, who 
by grievous sins had broken the baptismal covenant. “ We 
must not remain a single day without patience. And since 
it guides every kind of salutary discipline, what wonder if it 
ministers also to repentance that comes to the succour of the 
fallen, when in the ease of a matrimonial separation for some 
cause which allows a man or woman to continue in a state of 
widowhood—zthis (patience) waits, this desires, this prays for 
their salvation as for those who will one day repent. How 
nich good does it bring to both !—it hinders the one from, 
adultery, it improves the other. Thus it appears in thoxe’ 
holy examples of patience in the Lord's parabl8s. The 
patience of the shepherd seqks and finds the wandering sheep.’ 
For impatience would easily despise a single sheep. But’ 
patience undertakes the labour of seeking, and the patient 
bearer carries the neglected sinney on his shoulders, The 
patience of the father also receives and clothes and feeds that 
prodigal son, and excuses lim to the impatience of the angry 
brother. He therefore who had teen lost is saved because 
he repented, and his repentance was not fost because it met 
with pationce. For what is love, the highest pledge of faith, 
the treasure of the Christian name which the apostle eulogises 
with all the powers of the Holy Spirit, unless trained by the 
discipline of patience ?” 

The passage we have quoted on reptntance is of special 
importance in deciding the question whether Tertullian wrote. 
this work as a Montanist. We have already seen that from 

' Cap. ix. ? Cap. xii. 
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the'sténd-point of Montanisth the peccata mortalia committed 
‘after baptismn were regarded as incapable of ecclesiastical abso- 
Jution. .. Now, if in the above passage the contrary is implied, 
this would be a certain sign that the treatise was composed. 
hofgre Tertullian joined the Nontanists. But two exceptions 
inay be taken against this conclusion : first, it may be said 
that in that passage the repent&nce spoken of is not for pete 
cata. mortalia, but fur the so-called peccata venalia; or, 
. Secondly, it. may be maintained (as has been done by Nésselt 
and Von Célln) that the reference is not to the absolution of 
the church whifh might be granted for such sins, but only 
to the possibility of divine forgiveness. Tho Montanist never 
denied that even those persons who had sinned so grievously 
after baptism must be exhorted to repent. According to 
their views there was therefore always room for the .manifes- 
tation of patientia in their conduct towards the fallen ; only 
the divine forgiveness of sins which they had once trifled with, 
could not be again promised,—absolution in the name of the 
church could not be imparted to them, 
. But as to the first supposition, it is evident that not merely, 
small sins, but the so-called peccata mortalia are here spoken 
of; for adultery is expressly named, which belongs to the 
latter class. Moreover, Tertullian describes in general the’ 
sins of that class which without repentance must issue in the 
perdition of those who commit them. As to the second sup- 
‘position, the manner in which Tertullian expresses himself’ 
. Implics the certainty that salvation may be attained thfough 
Tepentance. The whole tone of his discourse proves that he 
is speaking of the succour tendered by patience, by which the 
fallen are led to repentance, and atglast made partakers of the 
forgiveness of sins. It appears that Tortullian wished to con- 
trast the -patientiap in the matter of repentance, with the 
impatientia of the too strict. The impatience of the elder 
brother in the parable reminds him of the want of forbearing 
tience in too strict a party ; and it js worthy of notice that 
be adduces as instances of patience exactly those parables the 
application of. whicheto tho point agitated in the church on 
the subject of repentance, he combated in his later Montanist 
writings. Still, it has been objected, that the Montanist 
doctrine, which allows of only one marriage, is to be found 
here. But this is by no means the case. It only amounts to. 
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‘this, that when married: persons haveseparated on account. pf 
adultery committed by one of them, the party separating -38 
_not justified in contracting a new marriage. Patientia is tp 
‘be here evinced on the part of the husband or wife who. has 
“to lament the want of conjugal Adelity in the other part 5 BY 
not contracting a new marriage, but still sceing in the Hien 
an object of conjugal affectioug praying for their salvation and 
being ready to be reconciled on their repentance. Without 
being a Montanist, Tertullian could believe that this might 
be inferred from the passages in the Gospels compared with 
1 Cor. vii. 11. Such a view would harmdhize better with 
the stern character of his piety, which led him on all occa- 
sions to take the more rigid side, and with his ideal concep- 
tion of tho marriage union among Christians ; so that instead 
of our being obliged to explain and defend his statements on 
the ground of his Montanism, we should rather find in this 
earlier tone of his sentiments a point of connexion for: his 
later Montanist opinions. The same explanation may be 
given, when Tertullian commends as an effect of patientia, 
that-a widow declines marrying again, without rendering. it 
‘necessary tossuppose that he regarded such a? second marriaga 
ag in itself unchristian. He simply classes this among ‘thoge 
things which denote a higher degree of Christian p fection, 
but can by no means be considercd as absolutely, enjoined. 
This applies also to his high estimate of celibacy, connecter 
with a misconception that carly arose from a too literal inter- 
pretation of the blessing pronounced by Christ on those who 
abstained from marriage for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, 
The same may be said of his representing patientia in the 
ascetic life as evincing a higher stage of Christian perfection. 
This also was tendency 6f the Christian life preceding Mon- 
tanism, which, as we have already remarked, might have been 
casily produced in the first opposition of Christianity to the 
world. On the other hand, we find a mark of non-Montanism 
jn the manner of his describing the operation of patientia ix 
times of persecution. “The patience of the flesh fights in perse. 
cutions. If flight urges, the flesh fights against the discomforts 
of flight. If even the prison oppresses, the flesh is in chains, ths 
flesh is in the stocks, the flesh is on the bare ground, and ir 
that poverty of light and in that penury of the world. Bu 
when the Christian is Jed forth to the trial of felicity, tothe 
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opportunity of the second baptism, to the ascent itself of the 
‘divitie soat, no patience is of more value than that of the body.” 
“Tértulliiin here describes the successive stages in which pati- 
‘entias ‘verifies itself undtr persecution. The highest ‘stage'is 
‘that of martyrdom. But ha does not require that a Christiain 
‘should ‘give himself up to martyrdom. He considers even 
‘light under persecution, by which the Christian at énee fulfils 
“the duty of preserving his life ind of keeping the faith, as o 
“Chyistian act, by which patientia is proved. -A Montanist 
‘would certainly not thus have expressed himself, 
*" Had Tertullign been at this time a Montanist, could he 
have omitted, as he described the progress from the Old Tes- 
tament to the New in patientia, to mention what was allied to 
it-in the Montanist connexion of ideas, the still further pro- 
‘gress‘in “it rhade by the new revelations of the Paraclete ? 
H¢ cloges the treatiée with a beautiful and graphic delincation 
“of 'piitibtice and its agency :-—“ She fortifies faith, ruides peace, 
‘aids’ Jove, promotes humility, waits for penitence, affises the 
*soal:-to a fall confession ;” (no doubt éZouoddyneus is here spoken 
“of ba ‘Helonging to church-repentance, and Tertullian would 
shardly have, so expressed himself if he had not admitted a 
*pépatitiance which woitld lead to absolution 3 iff therefore, he 
“had not at that time assented to the current church prin- 
‘eiples ;}—« she controls the flésh, preserves the spirit, bridles 
the tongue, holds back the hand, treads underfoot tempta- 
‘tions, drives away scandals, constmmates martyrdom, consoles 
‘the poor man, moderates the rich, strains not the weak, wears 
not out the strong, delights the believer, invites the heathen, 
“commends the slave to his master, and his master to God; 
adorns the woman, approves the man; is loved in a boy, is 
praised in a youth, is honoured én the aged, is beautifal in 
every sex, in every age. Come now! if we can describe her . 
looks and demeaifour. Her countenance is tranquil and 
-Placid ; her forchead clear and contracted by no wrinkle of 
‘grief or anger; her eyebrows. cheerfully unknit, her eyes 
“directed downwards in humility, not in grief; her mouth is’ 
sealed with the honour of tacitumnity ; her colour, such as 
belongs .to the unarfxious and the innocent 3; her head is fre- 
“quently shaken at the devil with a smile of defiance ; her 
,bosom is covered with a white garment, fitting close to the 
“body, not blown about nor soiled; for she sits on the throne 
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of his thost mild and gentle spirit who is not_gathered in the 
whirlwind, nor darkens in the cloud, but is of tender serenity, 
open and simplo, whom Elias saw at the third time. (1 King’ 
xix. 11.) For where God is, there is his fosicr-daughter, Patience. 
When, therefore, the Spirit of God descends, Patience is his 
inseparable companion. If we admit her not with the Sprit, 
will he always remain with us? Nay, I know not whether 
he will continue any Jonger #4 without his companion and 
handmaid he must necessarily feel pained at all times and 
in all places. .Whatever his cnemy inflicts, he cannot bear 
it alone, wanting the instrument of hearing it. This is the 
method, this the discipline of patience, this 4 work celestial 
and truly Christian ; not like the patience of the nations 
of the earth, false aud shameful.” After contrasting divine 
patience with its caricature in the endurance practised by 
the wicked, he concludes with ing, “Let us love the 
pationce of God, the patience of Christ. Let us repay to him. 
what he has hiuself paid for us. Let ns offer to him the 
patience of the spirit, the patience of the flesh, we that believe 
in the resurrection of the flesh and of the spirit.” 

«In respect of that mild and liberal spirit hich wag at the 
greatest remote from the Montanist stand-point, the treatise 
on Prayer (De Orutione) is most akin to that on Patience 
(De Patientia).. When we distinguish in Tertullian’s life 
epochs of a freer and milder, as well as of a more severe and 
contracted spirit, we must cither sappose that his stern and’ 
rough nature was at firsi more completely subdued by the 
transforming spirit of Christianity, but that it afterwards 
revived, was the means of leading ‘Tertullian in his concep- 
tions of Christianity to Montanisn§ and under that system 
attained to still greater vigour ;—according to these internal 
marks we should place the treatise*on Prayer in this class of 
Tertullian’s writings, let it follow the treatife on Patience, and 
regard both as productions of this first epoch ;—or, we must 
admit, that Tertullian at a later period had stripped off his 
Montanism and had become more mild and ‘liberal in his 
Christian disposition; then these two treatises would belong 
to the later epoch, We might decm tle latter supposition 
to be psychologically probable, if it only had a historical 
basis, Meanwhile it is questionable whether we are justified 
in distinguishing according to such internal marks, various 
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6poohs in the Christian development of the man ; whether wo 
Ought, not rather to assume that there ‘were some special 
moments when the transforming principle of Christianity had 
the ascendency—as in the life of every one certain moments 
may occur when the Christian spirit penetrates more freely 
‘and manifests itself in a mote generous effusion. However 
that may be, this treatise on foyer is an important memo- 
» Fal of a spirit not confined within the limits of Montanism. 
Hoe was impelled by his living zeal for internal practical 
Christianity, to compose this work, especially in order to 
exhibit by an‘ qnalysis of the Lord’s Prayer the essence of 
Christian prayor, to point out the importance of prayer for 
Christians, to describe the right disposition from’ which 
Christion prayer must proceed, and to warn against several 
superstitious tendencies of heathen and Jewish origin which 
had mingled with Christianity. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ,” so Tertullian begins, “ pre- 
. Béribed for us, the disciples of the New Testament, a new 
form of prayer. For it behoved in this case also, to lay up 
new wine.in new skins, and to sew a new piece on a new 
garment.” Thee peeyliar character of the Christian stand 
point must, as Tertullian thinks, bay especially apparent in 
the method of prayer. Here we see how he distinguished the' 
two stand-points of religious development in Judaism and 
Christianity. He says that in part the Old Testament stand- 
: point was altogether romoved, as in the instance of Circum- 
cision ; in part its defects supplied, as in other parts of the 
lay ;.in part fulfilled, as in prophecy ; and in part carried on to 
completion, as in the Clyistian faith itself! He therefore 
aasumes here a continuous development of the faith from the 
Qld Testament to the New, All Kas been transformed from 
the, carnal to the, spiritual. These are the ideas by which 
’ fertullian rises above himself, and had he pursued them to 
their logical consequences he would have been led to a more 
correct conception of many particulars, and preserved from 
that mingling of the Old and New Testament stand-pointg 
which already had become too prevalent. He considers John 
the Baptist os the transition-point from the Old Testament 


VCeterom quicquid retro fuerat aut demutatum est, at cirenmeisio ; 
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development to. the New.. He had drawn up a particular 
form of prayer for his disciples, suited to his peculiar stand- 
point ; yet everything connected with John was only a. pre- 
paration for the appearance of Christ, and in him must 
‘everything terminate. So because John's form of prayer 
belonged only to such a prepargtive transition-point, it cOuld 
not be retained. Referring toythis, he says of the relation of 
John’s stand-point to Christ’s appearance generally, that “ the 
‘ whole work of the forerunner with the Spirit itself must pass 
over to the Lord.” We find here already the germ of those 
peculiar views which Tertullian afterwards developed more 
fully as a Montanist, that as the operation of the Divine 
Spirit in John was only preparatory and fragmentary, this 
Spirit departed from him when He appeared in whom dwelt 
the fulness of the Spirit, and hence it happened that he who 
by the illumination of the Spirit had at first testified of Jesus 
aa the Messiah, became perplexed about him. But had Ter- 
tullian been at this time a Montanist, he could not, when 
treating of the various stages of development, have omitted to 
mention the last, perfecting the whole by the revelations of 
the Paraclete, < Sa a : 
Tertullian then proceeds to consider the dircetions relative 
to praying that precede the Lord’s Prayer, and the prayer itself 
in its separate parts. He first notices the exhortation to. pray 
in seerct. ‘This should serve, as he says, to press upon us’ the 
belicf that the cye and car of Almighty God is present. in 
secret, and to promote that modesty of faith which would 
cause us to offer our devotions to him alone whom we beliewe 
to see and hear everywhere. Hg then comes to Christ's 
injunction not to use many words in prayer, which is con- 
nected with the precedittg, that mgn should not apply-to the 
Lord with a host of words, since it canngt be doubted that 
he will provide for his own people of his own accord. , He 
discovers heavenly wisdom in presenting such a rich fulness 
of thought in so few words. We may, he says, call the Lord’s 
Prayer in fact an epitome (breviarium) of the whole Gospel. 
He then goes on tothe Lord’s Prayer itself “ This,” he 
says, “begins with a testimony to God, and the dignity 
of faith. That we can call God our Father is gained for us 
by faith, for it stands written, ‘To them who believe on hirn he 
gave power that they should be called the sons of God’. How 
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‘very frequently has the Lord called God our Father 3 yea 
“and has taught us to call no one father on earth but only 
‘Him whom we have ingieaven. . . . . The name of God the 
Father had been disclosed to no one 3 even Moses who asked 
concerning it, heard in truth another name. To us it has 
be&h revealed in the Son. ‘For now is the Son a new name 
“of the Father.”? He then apgeals to the words of Christ, “I 
‘am come in the Father's name,” John v. 43; and, “ Father, 
glorify thy name ;” and, “ I have manifested thy name unto 
men,” John xvii, 6. “ We pray therefore that this name mai 
be hallowed. Wot as if it became men to wish well to God,: 
as if there were any other from whom it could be wished for 
him, or that he suffered unless we so wished. Evidently it is 
becoming that God should be blessed everywhere and always, 
by every man, for the remembrance always due of his bene- 
fits... .'. When has not the name of God been holy and 
sanctitied by himself, since he of himself sanctifies others, To 
‘whom that company of angels ceases not to say, Holy, holy, 
holy! Wherefore we also, aspiring to be angels if we so, 
‘deserve, learn that heavenly address to God, and the source 
of future glory. Thus much as regards the,glory of Gud. 
On the other hand, as to our petition when we say, ‘Hallowed 
be thy name,’ we pray that it may be hallowed in us, who are 
in Him, and at the same time in others also, whom the grace 
of God yet awaits, that we may obey this command in praying 
for all, even for our enemies... 1... ¢ Thy will be done in 
heaven: and in earth. Nout that any one can hinder the ° 
doing of his will, and that we pray for success to his will, but 
we pray that his will mgy be donc in all men.” Tertullian 
says, that this would be the meaning even if we- took the 
words heaven and earth figurftively for flesh and spirit. 
Although it is ta be understood simply, yet is the sense the 
same, that God's will may be done in us on earth, that it may 


} “Jam enim Filius novum Patris nomen est.” In the first edition 
I considered an emendation necessary of this, certainly, rather obseure 
expression. I proposed to read, “Jam enim Filius Patris nomen est.” 
Yet I now consider ghis correction as not necessary or sufficiently 
justified? The words ‘of Tertullian may be so understood that since 
Christ has revealed himself to men simply as the Son of God, and as 
father and son are correlative ‘ideas, the new specific relation of God ag 
father to thoze who become his children through Christ his Son, was 
thereby introduced. 
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hereafter be done in heaven also. “But what does God will; ” 
excepting that we should walk according to his rule? We 
pray therefore that he would supply us with the substance 
and power of doing his will, that we may be saved both in 
heaven and earth, because the salvation of those whom he has 
adopted is the sum of his will, This is that will of God 
which the Lord has administergd by preaching, working, and 
enduring. . For thus he himseff said, he did not his own will, 
but his Father's ; without doubt, what he did was the will of 
the Father, to which as to an example we are now called that 
we may preach, and work, and endure, evan unto death, 
That we may he able to fulfil these things the will of God is 
necessary.” Jn these words le no doubt means to call atten- 
tion to tho necessity of divine grace.“ When we say, ‘Thy 
will be done,’ even in this we wish well to ourselves, because 
there §s no evil in God's will, even though according to the 
deserts of cach, it be otherwise inilicted. By this saying wo: 
forewarn ourselves for endurance. ‘The Lord also when he 
had wished to exhibit in his own flesh the infirmity of the 
flesh with tho reality of suffering, ‘ Father, said he, ‘Jet this 
cup pass away 5” then recollecting himself, ‘net my will, but 
thine be done, fia 
“Also the prayer ‘Thy kingdom come, is to be understood 
like ‘Thy will be done, namely, in ourselves. For when does 
not God reign, in whose hand is the heart of all kings? But 
whatever we wish for ourselves, we presage in him.” Thus he 
refers the doing of (od’s will to the coming of his kingdom: 
Here a remarkable contrast is presented in Tertullian himself. 
‘We have seen that in his Apology hg distinctly specifies as an 
object of the prayers of Christians the delay of the consum- 
mation of all things, on acefunt of the expected severe tribu- 
lation, and their dread of the divine judgmept. But here, on 
the contrary, he combats the notion of the adoption of such a 
prayer by Christians, Whatever stood in contravention of 
that petition in the Lord's Prayer on the coming of God's 
kingdom, appeared to him as absolutely unchristian. “Where- 
fore, if the appearing of God’s kingdom belongs to the will of 
God and to our earnest expectation, how fan some pray for a 
lengthening out of the age, when the kingdom of God, for 
which we pray that it may come, tends to the consummation 
ofthe age? Wo wish to reign earlier, and not to serve longer, 
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Even if-it were not prescribed in the prayer, about praying” 
for the coming of tho kingdom, we should, of our own accord, 
offer that petition, hastening to the fruition of our hope... .. 
.Yes, Lord, let thy kingdom come with utmost speed! The 
'- wish of: Christians, the confusion of the heathen, the joy of 
angels, for which we struggle® yea, more, for which we pray.” . 
We here recognise in Tertuflian, who at different periods 
of his life advocated both th& view and the other, a con- 
trariety of disposition and sentiment. Here the prevailing’ 
“tone is the confidence of child-like faith and of child-like love. 
The helicving soul, in yearning, devoted love, unmixed with 
fear, presses forward to the end, the appearing of Christ. But 
in the other mode of contemplating the future, the soul is 
strained and put upon the rack with images of terror. The 
awfulness of the interval which separates the present from the 
last, glorious future, presses+too powerfully on the soul to 
allow of her surrendering herself to the joyful prospect that 
forms the final aim of all her aspirations. The child-like 
relation is disturbed and infringed hy the legal stand-point, 
. Tertullian finds a peculiar revelation of the divine wisdom 
in the construction of the Lord’s Praycr, that “after heavenly 
. things—that is, after the name of God, the wifl of God, and 
the kingdom of God—there is a place found for a petition 
_ relating to earthly wants.” “ Yet,” he adds, “the petition for 
daily bréad may be understood spiritually. For Christ is our 
bread, because Christ is life, and bread is life ;” that is; Christ 
is for the life of the soul what bread is for the life of the body. 
If theso words are so understood, two things are contained 
in them ; the petition fgr continous spiritual communion 
“with Christ as the true bread of the soul, and for an insepa- 
rable union with him, for whith the Lord’s Supper is a 
medium, and (secgnily) a justificatiun fur always participating 
in'the Holy Supper, and thus to be continually placed in this 
peculiarly sanctifying connexion with the body of Christ, of 
which the supper is the medium, and which Tortullian dis- 
tinguishes as something specific! from that divine vital com- 
munion with Christ which ought to exist throughout the 
whole life of a Chrittian. From this passage two things are 
evident, that Tertullian distinguishes the manner in which 
1 Cap. vi. “Itaque petendo panem quotidianum perpetuitatem pqs- 
tulamus in Christo et individuitatem a corpore ¢jus.” 
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Christ communicates’ himself in the supper by a certain 
bodily contact, from the supernatural spiritual communier 
with him as embracing the whole Christian life, and ‘yet 
(secondly) that he by no mcans admitted the penetration of 
the bread and wine by the body and blood of Christ ; for he 
thus describes the participatioh of Christ in the supper: 
“Tum quod et corpus ejus in pane censetur.”! ‘Thus he ex- 
plains the words of the institutfon. We notice this in passing, 
because we are prepared to consider in the sequel more fully, 
Tertullian’s doctrine of the supper in connexion with’ the 
general development of this doctrine. ry 

From the communicative love of God to whicly the pre- 
ceeding petitions refor, Tertullian passes to the grace of God 
in reference to sin, to which the following petitions correspond, 
“Tt follows, that having noticed the liberality of God, we 
should also supplicate his clemency. For what would bodily 
nourishment profit, if we ave reckuned in reference to them 
as a bull for sacrifice? The Lord knew that himself only 
was without sin. He teaches, therefore, ‘lorgive us our debts.’ 
Prayer for forgiveness is a confession, for he that asks forgive- 
ness, confesses transgression. Thus is repentance shown 
acceptable to God, because he prefers it to the death of.a 
sinner.... For the completeness of so brief a prayer, that 
we may pray not only for the remission of sins but for their 
turning away, it is added, ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ that 
is, suffer us not to be led by him who tempts... . This'is 
explained by the next clause, ‘but deliver us from the evil 
one.” After this explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, Tertullian 
says, “God alone can teach us how,he would have us pray, 
The sacred duty therefore of prayer, ordained by himself, and 
animated by his Spirit eve at the time when it proceeded 
from his divine mouth, ascends by its own, right to heaven, 
commending to the Father what the Son has taught.” 

Respecting the state of the disposition that is suitable for 
prayer, he thus speaks :—“ Whe exercise of prayer ought to 
be free, not only from anger, but from all disorder of mind 
whatever, being sent forth from such a spirit, as is the Spirit 
to whom it is sent. Fora polluted spirif cannot be scknow- 
ledged by a Holy Spirit, nor a sad spirit by a joyful one, nor 





1 «Panis est corpus Christi—corpus Christi censetur in pane.” 
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a fottered spirit by a free one. No ono receives an adversary ; 
no one admits any save a compeer.” 

From what he says rgspecting the internal state of the dis. 
position necessary for prayer, he takes occasion to enter hig 
protest against many superstitious practices which had found - 
thé way ‘among Christians from the Jews and heathens, such 
as washing the hands before every prayer. “ What reason is 
there,” he asks, “in entering upon prayer with the hands 
indeed washed but with the spirit foul? when even for the 
hands themselves spiritual cleanliness is necessary, that they 
may be lifted ug pure from falsehood, murder, cruelty, poison- 
ings, idolatry, and other defilements, which, being conceived 
by the spirit, are brought fo maturity by the labour of the 
hands, This is true cleanness; not that which many super- 
stitiously observe, using water before every prayer and even 
washing the whole body. But the hands are pure enough 
which we have once washed with the whole body in Christ ;” 
that is, if we only preserve the purification granted to the 
whole man through Christ, henceforth every thing will be 
pure., Tho hands require uo special purifying. .In all this 
we recognise the pure Christian clement of Tortullian’s spigit 
in’ contrast to the other clement of externafity, which we 
elsewhero observe in him, and which on many points pre- 
vailed in Montanism. The internal free Christian spirit in 
Tertwlian expresses itself here emphatically against the acti- 
vity that loses itself in outward acts and stands opposed 
to the rational worship of Christianity. “Such things are 
to be set down, not to religion, but to superstition, being 
affected and foreed, and pelong rather to an over curious than 
rational service, certainly to be restrained because they put 
us on a level with the Gentiles.’ He therefore marks that 
element of exteryality in religion as heathenish, and adduces 
another example of such a.mixture of heathenism in prayer 
the practice of throwing off the panula or over-cloak 
before prayer,—or sitting down as the heathen are accus- 
tomed when they perform their devotions on their seal-rings 
before their idols." As the hypocritical and artificial which 








? « Hujusmodi enim non religioni sed superstitioni deputantur, affec- 
tata et ccacta et curiosi potius quam rationalis officii, certe vel eo coér- 
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‘wishes to gain acceptance with God and man, casily joins 
itself to the simple-and genuine, so there were at that time 
many, who by their outcries and outward gestures made-e 
show of their devotions, Tertullian declared himself strongly 
againt all this—“ The publican who, not only in his prayer 
but in his looks, was humble and*dejected, went down justéfiet 
rather than that most impudent Pharisce. God ashe is the be 
‘holder, 80 also he is the hearer, fot of the voice, but of the heart. 

As Christ the crucified, risen and ascended to heaven, it 
the central point of the Christian system, so from the first 
these were regarded as the two most essentigl points of the 
Christian life—as rooted in Communion with Christ ; to follow 
the Crucified in repentance and self-denial ; in him and with 
him to die to self, the world, nnd sin, in order to rise in and © 
with him to a new divine life. This was also the central 
point of the Christian festivals. A general fast corresponded 
to the remembrance of the sufferings of Christ as an expres- 
sion of repentance, and « preparation forthe festival of the 
resurrection and for communion on the following Sunday, 
and the suoceeding fifty days dedicated to the remembrgnce of 

_the risen and ascended Saviour, till the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. “That*was at first the only regular church fast, in 
support. of which Matt. ix. 15 was erroneously. appealed to, 

-and in the mode of keeping this fast, various usages existed’ ” 
in different churches. ‘The Montanists wished to fresoribe 
several laws relative to fasts, but met with warm opposition 
in the existing spirit of Christian freedom. Tertullian here 
showed himself not yet disposed to Montanism. 

Among the Christians of the prinitive age, the beautiful 
custom existed of closing all their meetings for prayer with 
the kiss of brotherly love awd of peace. ‘The common eleva- 
tion of their hearts to the Lord issued in fusing their hearts 
together, and in giving this token,of love and peace. But now 




















crum alicujus dei inter libellos conditum gestare, eique diebus certis 
thure ct mero et aliquando victimis supplicare.” How similar to later 
superstitions in reference jo the saints and the Virgin! As the images 
of the false gods were so common on the scal-rings, Clement of Alex- 
andria in his Pedagogus forbids Christians e&pressly wearing such - 
rings. According to Clement, Pythagoras in order to counterwork the 
superstition tbat cleaves to objects of sense, had spoken against the seal- 
rings ornamented with images of idols. Aanréawoy ph dopey, wibd 
eixévas adrois éyxapdacew Geav. Strom. v. f. 559. : 
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‘there were for individuals freely chosen days for fasting and 
penitence. If at such seasons they joined in the general devo- 
tiona, many believed that they could not partake of this 
brotherly kiss as a toke of joy—that it was not suitable to 
days of fusting and penitencg. Tertullian blamed this scrupu- 
losity, so foreign to the unbrejudiced Christian mind. He 
beautifully terms that Christian brotherly kiss the seal of 
prayer (signaculum ordtionis). ¥“ What prayer,” he says, “is 
perfect, if separated from the holy kiss!. . . . What sort of 
sacrifice is that from which one returns without peace? And 
whatever the rgason for our conduct may be, it cannot be 
more powerlul than the observance of the precept by which 
we are commanded to conceal our fasting. But by withhold. 
ing the kiss we are known to be fasting.” In remembrance 
_of the passion of Christ and its preparatives, Wednesdays and 
‘Fridays were appointed for prayer-meetings ; and many per- 
‘sons, according to their peculiar wants, were aceustomed asa - 
self-imposed duty, without any legal compulsion, to fast for 
a certain time.’ . At these prayer-mcetings the Lord’s sup 
was algo celebrated. But many of those who fasted believed 
that this partigpation of the highest joy was incompatible 
with fasting, and since at that time, according tb the original 
institution, all the members of the church partook of the 
holy supper, those who did not partake of it, were known to 
abstain bn account of their fasting. This also Tertullian 
disapproved of, for the same reasons as those just men- 
tioned, and expressed himself pointedly against it. “Does 
then the Eucharist relax a service devoted to God, or does 
it not the more bind to God? Will not thy station be more 
‘solemn, if thou standest af the altar of God 1” (In this passage 
the metaphor of the idea of an altar which is connected with 
that of a sacrifice, and®which for the first time appears 
here, is worthy of notice.) |Tertullien then recommends a 
method for uniting the two, not to withdraw from the com- 
munion, and yet not to interrupt the fasting on account of 
the holy supper. They might recciye (he suggests) the Lord's 
body, and not allow themselves to partake of it, but keep the 
consecrated bread | itself, and partake of it after their fast 








1 On the dies stationum, so called from its analogy to the statio 
mectiteris, as Tertullian himself describes it ; “Statiode militari exemplo 
nomen accipit, nam et militia Dei sumus.” 
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was over. hid passage is in several respects a rematkabla’ 
one. We observe here a custom of which we frequently find 
traces in Tertullian, and which is founded on a peculiar con 
ception of the relation of the thing represented to the sym- 
bols of it in the holy supper. , However Tertullian might 
otherwise have thought, yet we notice here, at all eventsgthat 
externality, in virtue of which that was transferred to the 
outward element which showdd only have been expressed of 


~ the whole of the sacred ordinance in the harmonious combi- 


nation of all its parts. In consequence, to the bread once 
consecrated, an indwelling, inalicnable efficagy was ascribed. 
Hence the custom of taking away the consecrated bread as 
the Lord’s body from the communion service, and laying 
it up at home. We also see here, the participation of one 
element of the holy supper separated from participation of 
the other. 

When 'ortullian in this treatise speaks of usages which 
differed in different churches, he passes judgment with a 
moderation which would little suit the legal spirit of Monta-' 
nism. It is true, he even already approved of the custom,’ 
that not merely married women, but virging should’ appear 
veiled in thé church.’ But on this point he spoke with a 
discretion which he could not have shown had he been a 
Montanist who depended not on his own intelligence, but orf 
the divine utterances of the Paraclete. And while asa Mons 

. tanist he must have appealed in the examination of a dispu- 
- table opinion to this divine decision, he here appeals only to 
the authority of Holy Writ and excgctical reasons.* On this 

1 To this custom we shall have occasion to refer in our notice of 
Tertullian’s book on the subject, that w8 may not interrupt the con- 
nexion here, nor repeat what jhas been already said. We would here 
notice a difference in the explaflation ofthe passage in 1 Cor. xi. 5, in 
relation to a view taken of it by Tertullian, which we have already 
given, We remarked above that he regarded this as 2 symbol of the 
feeling of dependegce in the female sex, by which they were to honour 
the presence of the good spirits; but here he understands by the angels, 
the evil angels, the fallen spirits, and applies to them the representation 
which was taken from Gen. vi. 2, and had been spread more widely by. 
the Book of Enoch; this sign of dependence and shame would protect 
the virgins against the plots of the fallen spir#s, since such, had once 
mixed with the daughters of men. 

? Howcould heas a Montanist, whilst following the utterances of the 
Paraelete, say, “In so great a varicty of usages it would appear impu-,- 
Geut, if so imconsiderable a man as | am were to examine these things 
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* occasion the liberal spirit of Tertullian declares itself against 
that reverence for tradition which stood in the way of the 
progressive church development. “ But let no one think that 
she” (the married womarf “ ought to be moved by the rule of a 
predecessor. Many persons surrender their own understanding 
- and ifs firmness to the practive of others,” We here see Ter- 
ullish coming forward as the opponent of the bishops, who 
appealed to the authority of gheir predecessors. In this 
manner it was possible to oppose the pretensions oft the 
Bishops of Rome, who were accustomed to appeal especially 
to the authority of their predvce é 
Tertullian showed this moderation still more in his judg. 
ment on another difference of usage, in which, however, he 
might speak in a more decided toue, simce he had the whole 
Western church in ifs favour. ‘Phe celebration of Sunday, as 
we have already remarked, us the day dedicated to the resur- 
rection of the Lord, was distinguished in this way, that no 
fasting was allowed upon it, and persons prayed not kneeling 
but standing upright. In addition, it was also believed that 
persons should xbstain from all Iabour on Sundays, a regula- 
tion based on thy Old Testament stand-point of a day specially 
dedicated to God, which is quite at variance witle the original 
Chuistian conception of it; this appears from the words of 
Tertullian :-—“ We ought to guard against every posture of 
painfulness, and to forbear oflices. putting off even business, 
lest. we give place to the devil.” Tertullian therefore regarded 
the temptation to Jabeur on Sanday as proceeding from Satan, 
But in many parts of the East there was still in connexion, 
with Judaism a special regard paid to the Sabbath, and it was 
kept in the same maune#as Sunday. In the Roman and 
other Western churches, on the cgitrary, no sernple was felt 
to fast on the Sabbath, but®that day was sometimes preferred 
for the purpose, by*way of opposition to Judaism. “Now as 
some members of Oriental churches where that regard for the 
Sabbath still prevailed, settled down among Western commu- 
nities, and continued their wonted custom, or wished to intro- 
duce and establish it as the only right one, controversies arose 























afresh after the holy apofle; but yet it is not impudent if if were only 
agreeable to the doctrine of the apostle.”— Varictas observationum 
efficit, post sanctissimum apostolum nos vel maxime nullius loci 
homines impudenter retractare, nisi quod non impudenter, si secundum ¢ 
apustolum retractemus.” 
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respecting it. ‘To those who were wamnly interested in the: 
dispute, it seemed very’ evident that there was something ». 
Jewish in placing the Sabbath and the Sunday on a level, and,” 
“fhey did not hesitate to load their opponents with a variety.’ 
‘of consequences deducible, as they affirmed, from the practice. ; 
But Tertullian, with greater Mberality of mind, gave it as iy 
his opinion that “the Lord will grant his grace thié they. 
may either yicld or hold their own opinion without offence 
to others.”? ae 

Tertullian recognises that characteristic of the Christian 
stand-puiut which is shown in its freedom from the eléments 
of the world, in reference to Prayer, when he asserts that 
prayer is not confined to any time or any place. “Concerning 
times of prayer nothing at all is prescribed, unless simply to 
pray at all times and in every place, But how in every place, 
when we are prohibited in public? ‘In every place,’ he says, 
where opportunity or necessity has given oceasion, For 
that is not reckoned contrary to the precept which was done 
by the apostles, who in prison prayed and sang praises to 
God, and the prisoners heard them (Acts xvi. 25) ; and in the 
gase of Paul, who in the ship celebrated the Eucharist? in tho. 
presence of All.”* 

In reference to the time for prayer, Tertullian declares that 
it is not necessarily confined to any time whatever,-but stil 
that it-vould be beneficial to have something determined in 
this respect, as a yequirement to withdraw sometimes from 
worldly business to prayer. He considered it to be beat to 
adhere to the three daily hours of praycr customary among 
the Jews, (the third, sixth, and ninth hours, or niue, twelve, 
and three o’clock,) and which ocdur in the New Testament ; 
besides, according to ancieat usage, prayer at the beginning of 
the day, and at night. ‘Tertullian§ agrecably to the Christian 
principle of transturming «ll earthly thitys by a reference to 
the divine, desired that all transactions of earthly life should 
be sanetificd by prayer. Although this tnight become mere 












1 “Dominus dabit gratiam suam, ut aut ecdant aut ‘sine aliorum 
acandalo sententia sua uiantur.”’ Cap, xvili. 
2 ‘Phe Lord's supper is not referred to in A@s xxvii. 35; but the free: 
dom of Tertullian’s mind in so understanding it is worthy of notice. 
3 Non enim contra preeeptem repatatur ab apostolis factum, qui 
ein carcere, audientibus eustodiis, o 1 et canebant Deo, apud Paulum, 
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mechanism, yet there is an impgrtant Christian principle 
involved, from which this requirement proceeds. “He BAYS 
that believers ought not, to bathe or take food, without first 
’ praying, for which he gives this reason,—The refreshment 
and nourishment of the spirit are to be esteemed before those 
of thg flesh, and the things of heaven before those of earth.”! 
“ Dismiss not without prayer, a brother who has entered thy 
‘house, ‘Thou hast scen,’ saith he, ‘thy brother, thou, hast: 
seen thy Lord.’ Especially a stranger, lest he be an angel. 
‘Neither should he partake of earthly refreshment before 
heavenly from the brethren who receive him.” ? 

He points out in what manner prayer is the true spiritual 
sacrifice of Christians, “This is the spiritual victim which 
has abolished the ancient sacrifices, ‘To what purpose,’ saith 
He, ‘is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? (Isa. i. 11.) 
But what God requires, the Gospel teaches. ‘The hour 
cometh, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth, God js a Spirit’ We are the true 
worshippers and the true priests, who, praying in the spirit, 
sacrifice in the spirit the prayer peculiar and acceptable to 
God, which he kas roquired and which he has, provided far 
himself. This, devoted by the whole heart, fed by faith, 
tended by truth, complete in innocence, pure by chastity, 
crowned by love, we ought to bring up to the altar of God, 
with the*train of good works, amid psalms and hymns; to 
obtain all things for us from God. For what has God denied 
to the prayer offered up in spirit and in truth—that prayer 
which he has required? We read, and hear, and believe how 
great are the provfs of ig efficacy.” We recognise in theso 
expressions the great Christian idea of the universal priest- 
hood and tho universal xgcrifice we sce how fur the writer 
still was from holdjng the notion of a peculiar priesthood and 
8 sacrifice corresponding to it in the presentation of the Holy - 
Suppor, and hence are led to put & modified sense on his 

 Feference to an altar in connexion with the Eucharist. 

He develops in a very beautiful manner the peculiar power 











“7 “ Prigva etiam halfenda sunt spiritus refrigeria quam carnis, et 
priora coelestia quam terrena.” Cap. xxv, 

? Tertullian informs us that often after praying, Christians sang the 
hallelujah and similar pealins, in the closing words of which those whe 
Were present responded, 
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of Christian prayer accordjng to the peculiarity of the Christian. 
stand-point. “Prayer in“ancient times delivered from flamés, 
and wild beasts, and hunger, and yet had not received a fo#m 
from Christ. But how much more fargely does the Christian 
prayer operate! It does not place the Angel of the Dew in the 
midst of the flames, (Dan. iii. 28,) nor shut the moughs of 
lions, (Dan. vi.) nor bring the dinner of rustics the 
Phangry, (2 Kings iv. ;) the ggracé vouchsafed takes away no 
sense of suffering, but it arms with endurance men who are 
suffering, feeling, and grieving ; by its power it enlarges 
grace, that faith may know what it obtaing from the Lord, 
knowing what it suffers for the name of God, In time: past 
prayer brought down plagues, routed hostile armies, prevented 
beneficial rains. But now the prayer of rightcousness turns 
away all the wrath of God, keeps watch for cnemics, suppli- 
cates for persecutors. Is it wonderful that that could extort 
celestial waters, which could bring down fires? Prayer is the 
only thing that conquers God, But Christ knew that it eould 
work no ill Je has conferred upon it all power for good. 
Therefore it knows nothing unless to call back the souls of 
the departed from the way of death itself to renovate tho 
weak, to heal the sick, to purge the possessed, to open the 
prison-doors, to loosen the bonds of the innocent. It washes 
away sins, it repels temptations, it extinguishes persecutions, 
it consoles the feeble-minded, it delights the magnahimous, it 
brings back travellers, it stills waves, it confounds robbers, it 
nourishes the poor, it controls the rich, it raises up the fallen, 
it props the falling, it preserves the standing. Prayer is the 
bulwark of faith ; our arms and weapons against the adversary, 
who watches us on every side. Therefore, let us never walk ° 
unarmed. By day let us member our station, by night our 
watch. Under the arms of prayer Jet us guard the standard 
of our general; praying let us await Re trumpet of the 
angel.” He then points out the symbols that are to be found 
throughout nature of the creation praying to the Creator, and 
says, “ All the angels pray. Every creature prays. The cattle 
pray, and the wild beasts, and bend their knees, and issuing 
from their stalls and dens, not meaningless look up to heaven. 
And the birds now rising soar towards heaven, and extend the 
cross of their wings for hands, and utter sounds which seem 
% prayer.” In this passage several expressions may offend @ 
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«sober understanding and a classical taste; but it is based on 
-the truth of a symbolic conception of the life of nature from 
the depths of Christian feeling, the effort of the spirit to con- 
eaive itself'symbolically*in nature. Tertullian closes with the 
words, “What more then gan I say concerning the duty of 
‘prayer? Even the Lord himself has prayed, to whom be" 
vhonour and power for ever and ever.” 

We now proceed to Tertullian’s work “On Baptism.” It 
strictly belongs to the class of his dogmatic writings ; but 
since it contains many particulars relating to subjects of 
Christian and church life, and stands in close connexion with 
another work belonging te this division, we have determined 
to place it heré. 

Tertullian was induced to compose this treatise for the 
purpose of vindicating the necessity of baptism for all Chris- 
tians, and at the samc time he wished to discriminate its 
true import ; what was ncecssary as a preparation for it, and 

‘what belonged to its right administration. He wished to 
qualify all beliovers for rightly understanding their faith, and 
for giving a just account of it. The gencral principle respect- 
ing the relationgof dogmatic knowledge to faith, which passgd 
‘from him: to Augustine, was applied by him ift reference to 
-this particular subject. First of all, men ought to submit 
themselves to the divine institution in humble faith, in order 
to experfonce in themselves the divinc power which lies in it ; 
‘and then they should advance to an insight into the necessity 
of such a divine institution for the object to be attained by 
it ;—first of all the eredere, then the intelligere.' Tertullian 
had specially in view the instruction of catechumens, who 
ought to come with a right consciousness to baptism. As to 
-the vindication of the necessity a baptism, tbis was acknow- 
ledged on the whole as & divine institution for all ages, not 
only in all parts* of the chureh, but by almost ail sects, 
Even the Gnostics, with whom the variance was greatest, 
agreed for the most part on this question. Baptism was.to 
them especially important as a medium of communion with 
Christ ; of freedom from the kingdom of the Demiurgus, as 
well as from the power of the hylistic principle. There was 
only a small party who by their opposition against nature and 





™ Cap. x. “Non intelligentes, quia nec credentes, Nos porro quan- 
«-tyla fide sumus, tantulo et intellectu possumus estimare,” 
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everything natural that was taken from the kingdom of the 
Demiurgus, and by their spiritualizing idealist tendency, were 
impelled to a rejection of outward baptism. 
It is doubtful whether the Quintifia who came’ forward at 
Carthage as.an opponent of outward baptism and thus oeca- 
sioned Tertullian’s vindication® of it, really peter on 
Gnostic principles. She belonged to a sect of Cajfnites, 
According to some this was igentical with the Gnostic sect of 
the Cainites. The name is no argument for the identity ; 
~for it would be far more natural to suppose that the once 
existing sect of the Cajanites had been mistaken for that 
of Cainites, than that the name Cainites had ‘heen altered to 
" Cajanites, since the namo Cain was universally known, and 
the sect named after him was, on account of name, peculiarly 
odious. But-as the Cainites wore of a wild finatical spirit, 
insulting all morality, it is not probable that Tertullian: would 
think such a sect alesorving of a special refutation. But if 
any one should say, as it might be said, that the refutation 
of the reason alleged against baptism by this seet was only 
regarded by him as a secondary matter, and that he only 
ayailed himself of this opportunity to discusg the whole doc- 
tring of baptism in a separute treatise, still it is very sur- 
prising that he makes uo allusion whatever to the other 
abominable tenets of this sect. Moreover, it is not probable 
that a female belonging to:such a sect should have met with 
80 much favour among the Christims ateCarthage ; we must’ 
then admit that she had gained access by keeping back the 
peculiarities of her scct, and by pretending an adherence to 
the views prevalent in the church, in order to clear the wa: 
for herself. And certainly it cannot Ife denied that the Gnostics 
often misled persons by sueh means. The same explanation 
must also be given of the reasons {gainst baptism brought 
forward by this female, since they contain ifothing necessarily 
Gnostic. The appeal to Ablraham’s being justified by his 
faith, is quite contradictory to the spirit of that sect; for 
this anti-Jewish tendency chose for its heroes exactly those 
persons who are represented in the Old Testament in the 
worst light, as the strong spirits who woull not submit them- 
selves to the rule of the limited Demiurgus ; and the per- 
sons commenced in the Old Testament were rejected by it, 
f Cainite female would indeed have acknowledged Paul.ag 
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the only genuine Apostle, and have stigmatized the rest as 
Judaizing corrupters of the doctrine of Christ. But we 
cannot be certain that all the reasons which’ Tertullian men- 
tions against the necessity of baptism, proceeded from Quin- 
tilla. Probably she gave only the first impulse to a contro- 
versy on the subject which’ewas afterwards taken up, and 
push further by others. Many of Tertullian’s expressions 
Indicate that opponents of the necessity of baptism, of various 
kinds, had appeared ;° perhaps many who did not intend 
absolutely to reject baptism, but only, when the matter was 
once mooted, felt impelled to cast doubts on its necessity, If, 
on the one.hand; in consequence of externality in the concep- 
tion of baptism, of confounding baptism and regeneration, an 
-unconditional necessity for salvation in an unintelligible man- 
ner was attributed to baptism, and too much was ascribed to 
the outward element; yet, on the other hand, a one-sided. ten- 
dency to separate the outward from the inward, an’ under- 
valuation of outward baptism, might be called forth’ by it, 
and probably the whole opposition against baptism which we 
notice in this book, and in which we find nothing allied to 
Gnostifism, is only to be accounted for as the reaction of such 
an opposition. “But yet it is to be remarked that Tertulliah. 
in his treatise De Preseriptionibus [creticorum, compares 
the Cajanites to the Nicolaitanes in the Apocalypse, as those 
who hadeheld the eating of meat offered to idols, and impure. 
habits, to be matters of indifference ; which would tell against 
the conception given throughout of the character of the 
Cajanites, unless Tertullian has in that Jast passage done. 
them injustice ; and perhaps the same tendency which caused 
them to appear against @xternality in the caso of baptism, 
also led them to oppose the prohgbition against cating meat 
offered in ‘sacrifice. sd . : 

Such argument@as the flowing were used by the persons 
whom Tertullian opposed :—Christ himself never baptized ; 
none of the apostles besides Paul were baptized :—Paul him-* 
self says (1 Cor. i. 17), that Christ sent him not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel ; Paul teaches not that man is jus- 
tified and obtains sqvation by baptism, but by faith ; Abra- 
ham also was justified by faith alone. 

Tertullian would have been more successful in proving thet 
although justification and a divine Jife are received by faith 
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‘yet baptism has its necessary place. in the connexion of the 
process of-Christian development, if he had possessed clearer 
views of the relation of faith and regeneration to outward 
-baptism, of the relation of the inwaud reality to the outward 
appearance, of divine things to their representative signs. 
But for this purpose certain mghtal activities were required. 
which in that age were very imperfectly developed, add for 
which Tertullian’s mental constitution was not fitted. In that 
age generally, and especially {in Tertullian, there was 2 much 
greater predominance of the vital energy of feeling, than 
of the discriminating, sifting activity of the understanding. 
Hence Tertullian was disposed to blend in®*his intellectual 
apprehension what had been combined and indissolubly incor- 
porated with his feelings in the experience of his religious 
life ; and when he found in tho New ‘Testament such phrases 
as “the bath of regeneration” and the like, he did not make 
use of the necessary means in order to lead back what is here 
popularly expressed to the thought contained in it, but ad- 
hered to the outward. Thus, he was now fixed on the stand- 
point of an crror diametrically opposite to the one-sided 
laternalism which he combated, and hence his argumentation 
necessarily tqok a false direction when he €vished to prove 
that water could produce such great effects, ’ 
. Tertullian recognises as the characteristic of Christianity, 
which is shown even in baptism, the union of the simple 
with the sublime, simplicity with divine power, the divine in 
the most unpretending form; as, on the contrary, in the 
heathen cultus might be seen a pomp of manifold preten- 
sions without internal significance. “ Nothing,” he says, “so 
hardens tho minds of men, as the simplicity of the divine 
works which appears in act, and the glory which is promised 
in the result ; as here also, 2 man going down into the water 
without expense, and, whilst 2 fow words are uttered, being 
washed, with so much simplicity, without pomp, without any 
-new preparations, rises agrin not much or at all cleaner,—on 
which account his gaining eternity is thought incredible. I 
am mistaken if the rites and mysteries pertaining to idols do 
not build their credit and authority on thir equipments, their 
outward show and sumpiuousness. O° wretched unbelief! 
which denies to God his essential attributes, simplicity and 
power.” Tortullian makes the ingenious remark, that what 
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igives a point:of connexion for unbelief, belongs to the peculiar 
“press of the divine. What arouses minds of greater depth 
‘to faith, is the prop of unbelief to the superficial. He says 
farther, “If weare no#to believe because it is wonderful,— 
on. that account we ought rather to believe.- For what else 
‘should the divine works bt, unless above all wonder? We 
-ourstves also wonder, but because we believe. But unbelief 
wonders and believes not. For it wonders at simple things 
ag foolish, and at magnificent things as if impossible.” We 

* here’ recognise in Tertullian the forerunner of the profound 
teflection of a Pascal, What depth and truth of idea in 
his strong, original language which we cannot fully express 
ina translation ; the great but (by the superficial) often un- 
acknowledged truth, the divine paradox, the foolishness of the 
divine wisdom, as Paul terms it, the admiration of wisdom 
first and last, the unsusceptibility for it of the spirit of un- 
belief! Such and similar expressions, as we still find them in 
Tertullian, are often cast at him as a reproach by shallow and 
superficial minds, and he has been charged on account of 
‘them with the grossest misology. But when Tertullian so , 
‘strongly presents the hyperbolical, the super-rational and the 
‘supernatural, h® recognises not the less the unign between the 
divine and the truly rational—that God performs all things 
ratione, that everything divine rests upon ratio." 

We raust also be careful to distinguish the deep truth lying 
at the basis of what Tertullian says, from the erroneous addi- 
tion in the application he makes of it, owing to that tendency 
to externality in the opposition, carried by him to an extreme, 
with one-sided spiritualism. Thus he would point it out as 
‘wonderful that in the simple rite of baptism, the clement of 
-water can produce such great effects, and in attempting to 
‘show that it was prefiguaed in the Old Testament, loses him- 
self in mystical érivolities. He distinguishes in baptism two 
essential ingredients ; one negative, the forgiveness of sins, 
the purification from sin, the preparatory work : secondly, 
the positive,—the restoration of the divine image, the internal 
transformation, the participation of a divine life by the com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit. But however far Tertullian 
loses himself in the’ magical when treating of the supernatural 





1 De Fuga in Perseeut, cap. iv. “ Qnid cnim divinum non rationale?” 
Contra Gnost. Scorp. cap. vii. “Nihil Deus non ratione preecipit.”,, 
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effects of the water, yet he remarks correctly, that the -fory 
giveness of sins.is obtained by faith." es 

He then gomes to the question,? What relation does the 
baptism of John bear to Christian baptism? And this ques- 
_tion he answers with peculiar acuteness. This baptism is 
related to the Christian as the egtthly to the heavenly. The 
baptism of John could impart nothing heavenly, but avuld 
only prepare for the heavenly. It related only to repentance, 
which stands in thg power of fran. This baptism could not 
‘impart forgiveness of sins and the Holy Spirit. That, nono 
but God could do. The Lord himself said that the Holy 
Spirit would not come down, till he had a&cended to the 
Father. The divine in John was not his baptism, but the 
gift of prophecy ; and even this spirit, after the transference of 
the whole Spirit to the Lord, so far left him, that he sent to 
inquire whether that very perso: whom he had announced, 
whom he pointed out as ‘he shonld come,” was really 
the Christ. (Matt. xi.) We here find Tertullian’s view of the 
relation of Jolin the Baptist to Christ, which we have already 
seon indicated, still further developed, It is evident in what 
manner Tertullian distinguished the divine and the human in 
him whom Chyist described as the greatest of prophets. In 
this view of the pas relation of man to the Divine Spirit, 
who makes use of lim as an organ for a definite purpose, and 
again withdraws from him, we recognise, as in other ideas 
of Tertullian, that which was allied to Montanism in his style 
of contemplation, although by no means in itself montanistic ; 
and there is, after all, this truth at the basis, that the prophet 
who stood on the boundary line between the two dispensa- 
tions might rise, at the greatest clevetion of his inspiration, tc 
a height of contemplative vjsion, which nevertheless he was 
‘unable constantly to maintam. . 

The baptism of repentance was thereforces preparation for 
the forgiveness of sins aud sanctification which must follow 
through Christ. Repentance gocs before,—the forgiveness of 
sins follows after—this it is, ‘ to prepare the way.’ In answer 
to the objection that the apostles wero never baptized, Ter- 
tullian maintains that they had received, J ohn’s baptism as. 

" preparatory. But apart from that, he thinks that the man- 
ner in which Christ personally admitted them into his com- 
a } “Ablutio delictorum quam fides impetrat.” 2 Cap. x, 
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“ miinion, waa in their case an equivalent for baptism.' He 
perceives correctly that as long as Christ was on earth there 
: eduld ‘be no church and no Christian baptism, that this insti- 
tution could not be infroduced till after the completion of 
the work of redemption, the resurrection and glorification of 
Christ, and the impartatioi« of the Holy Ghost; till then 
: there“tould ouly be a preparative baptism corresponding to 
that of John, and even that performed by Christ's disciples. 
was no other? Then he guards himself against the objection, 
that inasmuch as Christ, while he was on earth, for ll the 
cures he performed required only faith, therefore afterwards 
only faith and fot baptism was needed. On the contrary, he 
, Bays, after the actual institution of baptism, it was needed as 
the seal appointed by Christ, as it were, the garment in which 
faith was attired.* Morcover, had Tertullian only confined 
himself to what he had said respecting baptism as an ordi+ 
.nance of Christ,—respecting its connexion with the historical 
development of Christ's work—and respecting it as the obsiz- 
natio and vestimentum jfidei—had he only further developed 
what was contained in all this, he would have been more in 
accordance with truth than in attempting to show how much 
water ‘could effect as a vehicle of divine power. + 

He then touches on the question of the validity of the 
baptism administered among heretics, on which be also wrote 
a treatis® in the Greek langue: an he maintains the prin- 
ciple held by the African church, that all religious ceremonies 
ean possess their objective validity only in that one visible 
ehurch which was divinely instituted, and endowed with the 
operations of the dloly Spirit. Jle maiutains this princi-’ 
ple in such a manner % would hardly have been possible 
after his separation from the enivers#l church as a Mon- 

1 Cap. xii. “ Prima alloctidnis et exinde individuze cum illo famili- 
aritatis praerogativa tompe aviiuin baptismi eonferre posset.” 

2 Cap. xi. “Sed ne moveat quosdam quod (Christus) non ipse tin- 
guebat. In quem cnim tingucret! in Spiritum sanctum, qui nondum 
a Patre descenderat? in ccclesiam quam nondum. apostoli struxerant ? 
Htaque tinguebant discipuli ejus, ut mninistri, ut Joannes ante precursor, 
eodem haptismo Joannis, ne qui alio putct, quia nec exstat alius nisi 
postea Christi, qui tung utique a disccntibus dari non poterat, utpote 
nondum adimpleta gldria Domini, nee ruct# cificacia lavacri per 
passionem et resurrectionem.” 

3 Cap. xii, “ Addita est ampliatio sacramente, obsignatio baptis sma 
yestimentum quodammodo fidci.” 
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" tanigt.! We must here particularly notice, that if Tertullian had 
elaborated on his pre-montanist stand-point that external idea 
of the church already to be found in Irenzeus, yet in this treatise 
we find an intimation which would ead to a more spiritual 
form of this idea, when he says, “But since both the testi-. 
mony of faith and the promise ef salvation are confirmed b: 
three, the mention of the church is necessarily added? since 
where the Three are, that is, the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, there is the church which is the body of the 
Three.” Taking these words as our guide, we shall obtain the 
idea of the church as the community founded on faith in the 
‘Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; 2 community driginating in an 
internal principle ; therefore not according to the formula in 
Treneens, “ Ubi Feclesia, ibi Spiritus,” but “ Ubi Spiritus, tbi 
Ecelesia.” 

» According toa mode of conception very widely spread in 
his day, Tertullian distinguishes between the imayo and the 
similitaidloy Det: the first includes the unalienable capabilities 
of man, such as the reason and the free will, for realizing 
likeness to God; sceoudly the similitudo, or the actually 
formed likeness to God in a divine holy life ;—in other*words, 
the potential and the actual. According to Tertullian’s view, 
man has lost the latter through sin, by which he ‘is out, off 
from communion with God, and from participation in a diving 
unchangeable life; by baptism he is freed from the corruption 
of nature, and restored to his original purity and likeness to 
God. He pronounced only that person blessed who preserved 

* the purity communicated to him through baptism. . Not that 
“Tertullian ever thought that any man could go on through 
life in absolute sinlessn lut he Micant that such sins were 
avoided hy which the origingl baptismal grace might be lost, 
the peccata mortalia. 3nt where®this original purity was 
Jost, he supposed only one expedient to be left by which it 
could be regained, namcly, that baptismus sanguinis, the sig- 
nificance of which in ‘lertullian’s Christian scheme we have 








1 “Theereticos extrancos testatar,” he says, cap. xv. “ipsa ademtio 
commuunicationis.” According io this definition, the Montanists might 
have been called heretics. Indeed this is notaltogether convinging, since 
Lotall the churches refused communion with the’Montanists—sinee even 
the Romish church, up toa certain period, accorded to them brotherly 
communion. In general, ihe relation of Montanism to the church was @ 
pore transient one, : 
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already described. Now this may be so understood as if 
Tertullian allowed, for cases in which the original baptismal 
grace had been Jost th ugh sins, no other possible means of 
restoration than the cancelling of sins by martyrdom. From 
that it would follow that .he was attached to those more 
stringent principles respectin repentance which were among 
the peculiarities of Montanism, as we have’ already remarked, 
and therefore he must have been a Montanist when he wrote 
this treatise. But we are by no means obliged to understand 
the passage in this scnse, and if other indications of Tertul- 
Jian’s non-Montanism. at this period can be found, this passage 
alone will by no means support the opposite view, that he had 
embraced Montanism, These words do not necessarily imply. 
more than that whoever had forfeited baptismal grace by his 
sins, could regain it in a full sense, and be restored to the 
same purity and innocence only hy martyrdom, which had 
the power, as in the case of catechumens to serve instead of 
water-baptism altogether, so also in the case of the lapsed 
after baptism to serve instcad of a second baptism. But this 
view was held by many others besides the Montanists.? 
“Tertullian negt proceeds to the question, By whom is baptiam 
to be administered? and he answers ; first of all, the sunumus 
sacerdos,—the bishop ; then the presbyters and deacons ; yet 
not without the authority of the bishop, on account of the 
honour of the church, on maintaining which authority depends 
the maintenance of the peace of the church. “ Otherwise lay- 
mien also have tho right; for that which is equally received . 
may be equally given, unless the word disciples denote at once 
bishops, or presbyters, ag deacons, The word of the Lord 
ought not to be hidden from any ; wherefore baptism, which 
is equally derived from, God. May, be administered by all. 
But how much yoore is it incwmbeut on the laity to keep 
themselves within the bounds of reverence and modesty ! 
Since these things belong to those of higher estate, let them 
not assume the office of the bishopric set apart for the bishop. 
Emulation is the mother of schisms. The most holy apostle 
1 As a proof of this we may quote the following passage from Cyprian, 
who was tertainly not hen a Montanist: “ Aliud est ad veniam stare, 
aliud ad gloriam pervenire, aliud pro peecatis longe dolore eruciatum 
emundari et purgari din igne, alivd peccata omnia passione purgasse, 


aliud denique pendere in.diem judicii ad sententiam Domini, aliad 
stati 2 Domino coronari.” Ep. Iii. 
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has said, ‘ All things dre lawful, but all things are not expe- 
dient.’ “Let it suffice to use such things in thy necessities, 
when the circumstances of place, or {ime, or person, are com- 
fpulsory ; for then is firrancss in him that aids admissible, 
when the caso of him that is in danger is urgent, for he is 
guilty of the perdition of a man "if he shall forbear to go that 
which it is in his free power to do.” These words are on 
many accounts worthy of notice, as determining Tertullian’s 
Christian stund-point, and his position in the development of 
the church, He belonged, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, to a bowndary-cpoch, as likewise «did Montanism. 
Thus he stands at the bowndary between the original free 
constitution of the church, in which the idea of an universal 
pricsthood was dominant, and that of & separate hierarchy. 
When he distinguishes the bishop as searmus sacerdos, there 
is implied that a tra nee was already made of the idea of 
the Old Testament priesthood to the Christian stand-point, 
that the presbyters we rded us Christian priests, and the 
bishops also took precedence of them in a manner corre- 
sponding to the position of the High Priest on the OldvTesta- 
ment stand-pgint, Such a view did not originate with 'Ter- - 
tullian, but was adopted hy him. from the views already held 
by the North Afriéan clurch of his times. But on the other 
hand, the idea of the universal Christian priesthood still main- 
tained its place, partly in Tcrtulliau’s mind, partly in. the 
consciousness of the laity, so that he himself was obliged to 
acknowledge it as av existing power. The passage before us 
shows this, ‘Tertullian presupposes that in virtue of the 
universal Christian pricsthood, allebclievers who had been 
baptized had also a right to baptize others, just as all who 
received the word of God when they became Christians, dared 
not to conccal it, but were called to annqnnce it to others. 
Thus he considers the right of administering baptism as 
belonging to the community of Christians in general, but 
which, in virtue of the ccelesiastical orgunization, is first of all 
committed to the bishop, then to the pr ers and deacons, 
who exercise this right under the authority of the bishop. 
Yo this arrangement the laity ought to&ubmit themselves ; 
but in eases of neces sity, when the “other or ‘guns who agreeably 
tg‘the established order should exercise this right, arc wanting, 
they might administer baptism, and in certain cases would be 
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bound to do so. We know indeed that Tertullian, while he 


-Mlowed this universal right of the laity, made a point of 


‘ guarding against'a wilfujness in the exercise of it to the injury 


“husbaeds at home.”” Could Tertadlian } 


of. ‘ecclesiastical order, thereby to prevent divisions which 
might arise if the laity weye disposed to contest with the 
clergy the exercise of such a right, We can, in this, notice 


“some traces of 2 re-action of the consciousness of the universal 


priesthood in the laity against the hierarchy which ‘was then 
forming. But in what ‘Tortullian says of the duty of the 
Inity, to administer baptism in cases of necessity, we detect the 
error which hasealready been animadyerted upon, of attaching 
undue importance to the outward rite, since the sentiment is 
implied that whoever wanted outward baptism would remain 
excluded from salvation. ae 
Tertullian expresses himself in very strong terms against 
the right of females to baptize or to teach.' « How very credi- 
ble must it appear, that ho should give the power of teaching 
and baptizing to a female who would not allow a married 
woman even to learn,2— Let them Le silent, and ask their own 
re spoken thus asa 
Montanist ? Wes it objected to Montanists that they-had for 
‘teachers a Maximilla and a Priscilla? Tt ight be answered, 
indeed, that even the Montan acknowledged the validity 
-of tho principle that in general women ought not to speak 
publicly in their assemblies. Only they maintained, that as 
the operations of the Divine Spirit trere confined. to no rule, 
80 also not to this, Dy the extraordinary operations of the 
Divine Spirit, prophetesses might be excited whom they were 
bound to acknowledye sagl honour in their calling ; and they 
appealed to 1 Cor, xi. 5, where the apostle implies that there 
was nothing blamablo ie prophetesses speaking in public.* 
e 

















! Cap. xvii. 

2 * Qui ne discere quidem constanter molicri permisit.” 

3" Asa Montanist Tertullian sa: s, De Virginibus Velandis, cap, ix. 
“Non permittitur mulieri in occlesia logui, sed nec docere, nee tinguere, 
nec offerre, nec ullius lis muneris, neduin sacerdotalia officii sortem. 
Bibi vindicare ;” and lib. v.  Mfarcion. cap. viii,“ Preescribens (Paulus 
Apostolus) silentium wiulicribus in ecclesia, ne quid discendi duntaxat 
gratia loquantar. Caterum prophetandi jus et illus habere jam ostendit 
guum mulieri efiam prophetanti velamen imponi ‘Thus algo argues 
Trensens, who was no Motitanist, (for Tertailian expressly distinguishes 
him from the Montanists, Adv. Valent. cap. vy.) baa the Alogi, the | 
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But could Tertullian. have expressed himself so uncondition=_ 
ally against the teaching of women, without guarding him- 
self against the objection which mig)t be made to the Mon- 
tanist. prophetesses—without inentioning the prophetesses as 
an exception to the rule? ° 
Tertullian shows his zeal for practical Christianify, in 
speaking against the too casy administration of baptism with- 
out a suitable preparative tril. “ But they whose office it is, 
know that baptism is not to be rashily granted. ‘Give to 
every one that asks thee,’ comes under its own head, and 
belongs to almsgiving. That saying is raéher to be con- . 
sidered, ¢ Give not that which is holy to the dogs, nor cast ye 
your pearls before swine ; and, “Lay hands suddenly on no 
man, lest thou be a partaker of other men’s sins.” If Philip so 
» easily baptized the eunuch, let us recollect that the manifest 
revealed approbation of the Lord intervened... . But Paul 
was baptized suddenly, Yes; for his host Simon knew that 
he was a’ chosen vessel. Cod’s approval ushers in its own 
claims. Every desire (of man) may deceive and be deceived. 
Wherefore the delaying of baptism js more advantageous 
according to the condition and disposition gf cach person ; 
also their ago; but especially in the ease of children.” 
Tertullian also makes us acynainted with his position on 
the boundary line between two stages of Christian develop- 
ment, by his judgment respecting infunt baptism. We have 
every reason for holding infant baptism to be no apostolic 
institution, and that it was something foreign to that first 
stage of Christian development. At first, baptism necessarily 
marked a distinct era in life when y person passed over from 
a different religious stand-point to Ch nity, when the 
regeneration scaled by baptfsm pregented itself as a principle 
of moral transfjrmation, in opposition to the earlier develop- 
ment. But it was very different, when, from the midst of an 
already cxisting church-life and of a Christian family-life, tho 
individual life was to be formed in communion with Christ. 
The objective consecration by conimunion with Christ, which 
passes from the! collective body tv the individual, must be the 
preparative in drder to lead the individual to Christ. *Regene- 

































Ultra-antimontanists. “Apostolus scit viros et mulieres in ecclesia 
wophcetantes.” 
1 “Omnis petitib (hominum) et decipere et decipi potest.” 
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ration must unite ifself as something: gradual to the first 
thovements of the conscious life which was sanctified by the 
connexion with’ a Christian collective-life. Tnfant-baptism 
proceeded at first from**this idea, as it is represented in the 
words of Trenzus, that Christus infantibus infans factus, ut in 
Sfantes sanctificaret. But Tertullian, whose opposition testifies 
that inéint baptism could not then be regarded as an apostolig 
tradition, came forward as the qntagonist of this new institu. 
tion, and peculiarly urges that other important point in bap- 
tism ‘which relates to the subjective appropriation of the 
individual, the personal conviction intelligently expressed, the 
personal faith, the personal obligation. Thus, at that time 
there was a conflict between two parties, and from what Ter- 
tullian says on the subject, we become acquainted with the 
arguments urged on both sides. When it was objected that 
infant baptism is nowhere mentioned in Scripture, its advo. 
cates replied, that as the Redeemer duri ng his bodily presence 
on carth had reproved those who would not let the little ones. 
come to him, and granted them his blessing, sovhe would still 
operate in a spiritual manner. Why then should not children 
be brotight to him in like manner that he may bless them ? = 
* Tertullian repMes :—« Let them come when {[fey grow up; 
‘let them come when they learn ; when they are taught. 
whither they are coming; ict them become Christians when 
they are able to know Christ. Why does the innocent 
hasten to the remission of sins?” It is remarkable, that the 
very person who, as we shail afterwards see, was the first who 
distinctly developed the doctrine of original sin, could express 
himself in this manner. We may also here discern the con- 
flicting elements of a dogfhatic mode of thinking gradually 
expressing itself more sharply. “Men,” he goes on to say, 
“will act niore cautiousl¥ in worldly matters, so that to 
one to'whom no cérthly substance is committed that which 
is divine is committed. Let thom know how to ask for 
salvation that thou mayst seem to give to him that asketh, 
- «+ ..They who know the weight of baptism will rather 
dread its attainment than its postponement ; a perfect faith. 
is secure of salvatiop.” No doubt, what Tertullian means 
to say is this:—The catechumen has no cause for hasten- 
ing to baptism, so that he should fear if death should over- 
take him ‘before he has received baptism, lest he should not*. 
YOU, I. Z 
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. bea partaker of salvation ; for where the right faith exists, 
-and,a person who has the desire to be haptized, is prevented 
in a manner.that involves no blame on his part, he is certain 
of salvation in virtue of his faith. @n the contrary, a person 
> pag reason to dread receiving baptism too hastily, since when 
he has once lost baptismal grao®, uo means of compensation 
is left him. We sce how exactly the perversion of baptism, 
- which made so great a difference between sins before and 
after baptism, promoted the delay of baptism. From this 
point of view Tertullian argued ;—that those persons should 
rather defor it, who by their peculiar circumstances were gs- 
posed to peculiar temptations, as those wh@ were unmarried 
* or the widowed. “ Let them wait until they either marry or 
are confirmed in continence.” ? 

But stil] it may be said, that Tertullian did not absolutely 
reject infant baptism ; all he meant was, that in general bap- 
tism should not be hastencd, hut deferred to a riper age. But 
this would not forbid that in eases of necessity children must 
be baptized ag the only means of securing their salvation, In 
favour of this view might he adduced what, as we have scen 
above, Tertullian said respecting baptism in cases of neces- 
sity being administered by laymen, when h@ presupposed that 
those who in such cases of necessity made no use of their 
right to baptize, hazarded the perdition of the unbaptized. 
Then it might be suid, Vertullian cannot have beow thinking 
of adult catechumens, since he supposes the opposite re- 
specting them, that provided their faith was of the right kind, 
they would suffer no detriment for the want of baptism, not’ 
involving their personal blame. Therefore he can refer only 
to children in whom no faith comld yet exist. But on the 
other hand, Tertullian expgesses himself as the waconditional 
antagonist of infant baptism too slaurply, and presupposes too 
distinctly the necessary comnesion hetweer faith and baptism, 
to allow of our imposing such 2 limitation on bis language. 

































1 «Tn quibus tentatio preeparata ot. tai 
quam viduis per ¥ jonem, doce aut nu 
rentur.” From this passage it might be inferred that Tertullian at that 
tiine held second marriayes to be Jawful, and therefore had not yet 
adopted Montanist views. Dut this would nof be a correct tonclusion ; 
for the Montanist spoke only of a second marriage after baptism. It 
yas only Christian marriage, sanctified by religion, which they regarded 
js not dissolved even hy death. 


nibus per maturitatem 
£ continentie corrobo- 
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_.He also examines the question, what'seasona are peculiarly 
Sujted for tho celebration of baptism. At that time Christians 
‘were far from the narrowmindedness of later ages, in which it 
"was thought necessary fo confine baptism to certain seasons, 
‘He says, “ Every time is the Lord’s ; every hour, every séa- 
son is suitable for baptism’, if there be a difference in its 
‘Solem@Mty, there is none as to its grace. Only on account of 
‘the special reference in which the events celebrated at Easter 
‘and Whitsuntide stand to the significance of baptism, these 
two festivals xppearcd to him the most suitable seasons for 
baptism. The preparatives for baptism were prayer, fasting, 
and the confession of sin. New temptations awaited the bay 
tized. Without temptation no one can enter the kingdom of 
heayen. Christ himself was tempted after baptism. It might 
be said that fasting ought to be practised immediately after 
baptism.. But this would interfere with the joy for the salva- 
tion obtained. He closes with a beautiful address to the 
newly baptized. “ Therofore, ye blessed ones, whom the grace 
‘of God waits for, when ye ascend from that most holy laver 
of the, new birth, and spread your hands for the first, time in 
your mother’s pyesence with your brethren, ask of the Fathep, 
“ask of the Lord, who supplies goods, graces ang diversities of 
gifts. ‘Ask, and ye shall receive,’ he says ; for ye have sought, 
‘and ye have found ; ye have knocked, and it has been opened 
to you,* Only I beseech you, that when ye ask, ye will also 
remember the sinner Tertullian, ” 

The treatise on Baptism naturally leads us to one on @ 
kindred subject, that on Repentance (De Peenitentia). In both 
works the subject of Laptism is handled, but under different 
aspects, In the former. Tertullian speaks, ag we have seen, 
against the over-hasty glministation of baptism ; in the 
latter, against an improper delay of it. But the first of these 
writings is devoted entirely to the question of baptism; every- 
thing else is subordinate. The second, on the contrary, treats 
only in passing of baptism as fu as its introduction is re-' 
quired by the main subject, which is nothtne else than an 
exhortation to true repentance in reference to sins committed 
after beptism. Sugh was the object for which Tertullian 
eomposed this treatise. On the one hand, he wished to 
summon the catechumens to prepare themselves for baptism 
by true repentance, in order that they might be properly 
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-weceptive of the operations of grace at baptism, and not. be, in, 
danger. of requéring. afterwards a second baptism hy forfeiting. 
by: their :sins. the baptismal grace. On the other hand, he. 
ished: to admonish those already baptized who had relapsed 
into:sin, to recover themselves qujckly, and not to shrink from 
the humiliation of a public confession, which would conduce, 
to their restoration, and at the sume time to guard Against. 

_ despair, as if they were beyond the possibility of rescue. 
Probably Tertullian felt himself particularly called upon to 
combat that stricter party who altogether excluded the lapsed - 
after baptism from the hope ef absolution, and the forgiveness 
of sins. The chronological relation of the two treatises is 
determined by the opposite reference of their contents. 
Repentance for sins committed after baptism, presupposes 
baptism. Had Tertullian, when he composed the work on 
baptism, already experienced that many catechumens on 
account of the want of a right disposition to prepare for 
baptism, were constantly putting it off’; or at least, had ho 
been lod to direct his attention to such a fact, he could nog, 
have omitted, when he expressed his opinion against the over 
hastiness for baptism, to have warved against the opposite, 
error, On theother hand, it is: evident that as Tertullian in 
his earlier composed treatise on baptism, had declared him-: 
self against a too early baptism, and had only at a later, 
period become acquainted with the opposite error arf abuse,, 
he must have felt compelled in that second work to have, 
warned against that also. Such is the mutual connexion of 
the two treatises. : 

First of all, he represcnts repentance as the preparation: 
for baptiam, “that the house of the heart might be purified 
and prepared for the confing of the Holy Spirit, that he 
might willingly enter with cclestial'gifts.” | ‘Then he proceeds 
to consider the true idea of repentance. The idea of re+ 
pentance and sin are intimately connected. As the whole 
depth of the consciousness of sin and guilt was wanting to the 
ancient world, so also the fill idea of repentance. This 
rondered it the more necdful te treat of the nature of sin first 
of all, as a preparative for the right gidca of repentance, 

Here Tertullian was obliged to gnard against the superficial 
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was always disposed to take peculiar cognisance of sins of the 
fiesh, which are open to the eye of man ; and, on the other 
‘hand, to veil, or to pass g gentle sentence on, the more hidden 
and deeper’ sinful tendencies of egoism —an ethical ‘error 
which we have often sccn syread widely in the church. On 
the contrary, Tertullian says—“Both flesh and spirit are 
things Sf God ; the one formed by his hand, the other made 
perfect by his Spirit. Sccing, then, that they equally pertain 
to the Lord, whatever in them sins, in an equal manner 
offends God,”? . 

Morcover, the superficiality of the cthical spirit was shown 
in this, that men conceived of sin only in the outward act, 
without tracing it to its internal root in the directions of the 
will. Now it is the peculiarity of the Christian stand-point, 
that it recognises sin in the innermost depths of a will 
estranged from God, whence all individual manifestations of it 
proceed, In ieference to this Tertullian remarks, that sin, 
although it docs not come into visible act, may still he present 
in the tendency of the will; that the guilt of man is not 
losseneg, though the sinful fendeney may not have an oppor- 
tunity for carryigg out the sin, whether of omission or cora- 
mission, witich procecds from the tendency ofthe will, «It 
is plain,” he says, “that sins not only of deed but of will must 
be avoidgd and cleansed by repentance. For if human little- 
ness utes only by deeds, becayse it is no match for the 
coverts of the will, we must not be careless of the sins of the 
will before God, God is sufficient for all things. Nothing, 
whence any sin proceeds, is hidden from his sieht. 2... . The 
will is, in truth, the soareg of the deed. . The will is not 
acquitted of the sin when any difficulty prevents its perpetra 
tion, for the will to sin is Quputed*to the will.” 

Tertullian poinged out that ¢he Sermon on the Mount 
distinguishes the Gospel from the extemal Law, by the 
roferenco of the judginent passed on transgressions to the 

» tendency of the will, “It is most idle to say, I willed, but 
I did not do it. But thorn must needs do, because thou 
willest ; or not will, because thou docst not. But thou 
passest sentence byéthe confession of thy own conscience, 















 Siquidem et caro et spiritus Dei res est, alia manu ejus expressa, 
alia afflate gjus consammata. Cum ergo ex pari ad Deum pertineane, 
quodeunqne ecorum deliquerit ex pari Dominum offendit,” Cap. iii, 
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For if thou desiredst a good thing, thou wouldst have longed 
to do ‘it, andso since thou doest not a bad thing, thou 
oughtest not to have desired it. , Tun which way thou wilt, 
thou art fettered in guilt, because thou either hast willed evil 
or hast not fulfilled good.” e 

Thus the connexion of the ethical and the religious, in 
Tertullian’s supernatural theism, ig exhibited when hébrings 
forward. the sentiment, that # is important to will what is 
good, not because it is good, but because it corresponds to the 
will of God. ,“I consider it audacity to dispute concerning 
tho goodness of a divine precept ; for we ane not bound to 
obey because it is good, but because God commands.” These 
words, taken apart from their comexion, may, indeed, be 
so understood, as if the différence between good and evil was 
only an arbitrary distinetion made hy God, so that something 
else might be good if God so willed it, Sach a conception 
would certainly turn the will of God into eaprice, and not be 
pervaded with the consciousness of the internal necessity of 
the moral, and its being one with the essence of God and with 
his holiness, as that on which mo are grounded. But we 
should be doipg Tertullian paipable injustige if we were dis- 
posed to ascrilf such views to hin. Yet we may consider it 
as the opposition against the other equally false view of & 
one-sided rationalist stand-point, which would say— God wills 
the good, because it is good ;” so that the good is representec 
as something antecedent to the will of God, and placed in ar 
outward relation to it. ‘Tertullian expresses himself ver} 
pointedly in opposition to a creaturely egoism and Eude 
monism, as appears when he sayg—*For the maintaininy 
of obedience, the majesty of the dive power precedes ; fo. 
the authority of the commander precedes the usefulness 0 
him who serves.” His meaning appears,to be, God is not 
to be obeyed for man’s selfish interest, but for God’s sake; * 
true morality bas reference to the glory of God. How 
far Tertullian was from a false irrational supernaturalism, 
which transformed the will of God into caprice, and admitted 
an opposition between the divine and the truly rational, is 
evident from his words quoted above, onéthe relatioh of God 
to the ratio; and in the beginning of this very treatise -we 
§nd an important passage relating to it, where he says of those 
who occupied the stand-point of the ignorance of heathenism 
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prévious to Christianity, “From the reason of .the thing they 
are as far distant as from the Author of reason himself 3 for 
reason is a thing of God, seeing that God, the Creator of 
all things, has provided, ordained, and disposed nothing, 
without reason, and has filled that nothing should be 
handleg or understood without reason. Therefore, those who 
ate ignorant of God, are also ignorant of that thing whieh 
is his ; so that floating over the whole business of life without 
the helm of reason, they know not haw to avoid the en it 






that threatens the age.” It is evident, then, that, 
to Tertullian, trfie reason is in Christianity, . 
He distinguishes between the first and the second repeni 
ance ; that he regards sins committed after baptism as 86 
much more criminal and punishable, is, {2 his case, not an 
arbitrary assumption, nor is it necessarily connected with bis - 
-errors in his conception of baptism ; but it rests with him on 
the principle, that in proportion to the degrees of knowledge 
and grace imparted to any one’will be his criminality in the 
neglect of them. As wo have already seen, he presupposes 
an original universal sonse of God as lying at the foundation 
of humanity, an¥ distinguishes this from tha higher stand- 
point of Christian conscionsness ; he —* yen those who 
know not the Lord, uo exception protects from punishment ; 
since Ged being clearly wanifested, and to be understood 
from his heavenly gifts themselves, cannot be unknown, how 
dangerous is it, that being known, he should be despised ! 
Now he despises him who, having obtained from him the 
understanding of guod and evil, in taking up again what he 
understands ought to be @mmned, and which he has already 
shunned, insults his own understanding, that is, the gift of 
God... .. He shows hifiself not only rebellious, but un- 
egrateful against tte Lord. Moreover, he sins not lightly 
against the Lord, who, having renounced his enemy, the 
devil, by repentance, and haying by this token put him in 
subjection to the Lord, again exalts him by returning to him, - 
and makes himsclf a cause of triumph, so that the evil one, 
having recovered his, prey, rejoices against the Lord....... 
Does he set the devil before the Lord? He scems to have 
made a comparison between them who has known both, and 
to have pronounced a solemn judgment that he is the bettet 
whose he has chosen to be again.” 
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.« We find everywhere im religion and morals the contraste.of 
a one-sided externality and of a one-sided spiritualism. As 
there are those who, in their moral judgments, refer every- 
thing to the outward act, so, on the contrary, there are others’ 

. who make a false separation betyeen the will and the deed— 
-who, though they justly assert that everything depends on 
the will, are not willing to acknowledge that-the rifht will 
verifies itself in action,—that where this is not the case, the 

‘ight will must be wanting. Of such persons Tertullian 
speaks when he says, “Some affirm that God has enough,’ if 
he be reverenced in heart and mind, though¢his be not done 
in the outward act; and so they sin without prejudice-to 
their fear of God and faith ; that is, they defile the marriage 
bed without prejudice to chastity, and mix poison for a parent: 
without prejudice to filial picty! Thus, also, they will be 
thrust down to hell without prejudice to their pardon, when. 
they sin without projudice to their godly fear !” 

Although Tertullian, as we have seen in the foregoing 
treatise, was very much entangled in the external iden of 
baptism, yet this was in his case moditied by his genuine 
Ohristian spjrit, his deeper conception the nature’ of 
baptism in re#ftion to regencration, He always gave promi- 

_nence to its inner nature as his genuine Christian spirit gave 
im. an insight into it, although he did not clearly uyderstand 
the relation of that inner nature to the mediating outward 
element. Thus, in this work he combated a practically 
injurious conception, which, indeed, found its support in that 
externality, and could not be thoroughly eradicated excepting 
by a clearer understanding of the inward to the outward 
in baptism. That same practical Christian interest which 
moved him: to oppose infant baptésm, made him become an 
opponent in this treatise of an erroncous delay of baptism. | 
The same externality which mingled itself with infant 
baptism, which was the origin of baptizing persons at the 
point of death (nothtaufe), promoted in another way the 
longer delay of baptism. here were, in fact, persons who 
remained longer in the class of catechumens, that they might 
for a longer time indulge their sensual ifclinations, under the 
notion that when in danger of death they submitted to 






* 1 “Satis Deum habere si corde et animo suscipiatur, licet actu. minus 
fiat.” Cap. y. : 
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Sbaptism, they shoud at once be purified and fitted for eternal 
‘Wife. Tertullian wished particularly to influence the catechu- 
mens who were enthralled in this delusion, and thereby. pre- 
vented from rightly preparing for baptism. He says to such 
—“ How foolish, how unjugt it is, not’ to fulfil repentance, 
and yet to expect the forgiveness of sins! that is, not to pay 
the price, and yet.to stretch forth the hand for the goods! 
For at this price the Lord has determined to grant forgive- 
ness; by the payment of this repentance, he offers impunity 
to be purchased. If, therefore, those who sell first éxamine 
the money which they agree to take, lest it be clipped or 
‘scraped, or base, we believe that the Lord will first test our 
‘repentance before he grants us the goods of cternal life.” As 
the catechumens imagined that the Christian life need not be 
entered upon in real earnest till afler baptism, Tertullian 
endeavoured by various illustrations to make it evident, that 
the time of preparation for baptism in the class of catechu 
mens must be verificd as such by a moral course of conduc 
“For what slave, after he has been changed into a free me 
charg?s himself with his theft and desertions ? What: sol 
when discharge? from the camp makes satisfaction for ..s 
brands? The sinner ought to lament his~sins before he 
receives forgivencss, for the time of repentance is the same 
“as that_of danger and fear.” When an appeal was made to 
the grace of the divine forgivencss of sius at baptism, Ter- 
tullian replios—“1 do not deny the divine gift; that is, the 
blotting out of sins is entirely secured to those who are about 
to enter the water ; but to obtain that, men must labour for 
it.. For who will farnich to thee, a man of such faithless 
repentance, a single sprinkling of any water? It is easy for 
thee to come hither by stralth, and for him who is overseer in 
this business to he cheated by thy affirmations. But God 
provides for his own treasure, nor suffers the unworthy to 
ereep in. What, finally, docs he say? ‘There is nothing 
covered which shall not be reveuled.’ Whatever darkness 
thou shalt spread over thy deeds, God is light.” There were 
some, who, after the manner of the Jews, imagined that God’s 
promises being on.c given must be fulfilled, even to the 
unworthy; that her grace was necessarily connected with 
the outward baptism and the outward confession. “Some 
mike God’s free bounty a bounden service ; but if he does it, 
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being necessitated, and therefore against his will, he gives us,. 
instead of a sign of life, a sign of death.” * 

Yertullian appeals to experience. Many after baptism had 
apostatised from Christianity, or on account of their offences 
» had been excluded from the comr-union of the church. “ For 

do not many afterwards fall away $ is not that gift taken away 

from many? These are they in truth who creep in undwares, 
who having undertaken the engagement to repent, build on 
the sand a house that is about to fill.” Of course, the proper 
effects 6f Christianity are not manifested in such persons, who 
have no idea-of the nature of justification, not- of what Christ. 
should be to them. “Is there one Christ,” Tertullian asks, 
“for the baptized and another for the hearers?” Is there a 
different hope or reward? a ditfurent fear of judgment? 
a different necd of repentance! That laver is the seal of 
faith, which begins with the faithfulness of repentance and 

s commended by it. We are not washed that we may cease 

y sin, since we are already washed in heart.” ‘Tertullian pre- 

poses that a man musi come to baptism as one who has 
rady venounced sin, wed has been purified in heart by true 
repentance; and then says, “Af we first cense from sinning 
when baptized; we put on innocency of necessity, not of free 
will, Which, then, excels in goodness? he that is not per- 
mitted, or he that is noi disposed to sin? he that_is com- 









4. According to the reccived readizig, “ Quedsi necessitate nobis sym- 
polum mortis indulget, ergo invitus facit” —some understand by 
symbolum, a bond, xsl ypapor, and symbolum mortis indulgere—to 
free from deserved -death, to forgive sins. But it is a question whether 
this @xplafiation is justifiable in reference -o the word syinbolum. The 
explanation is more plansible that baptism itself, for which on many 
accounts the word sybolum is used, is called syinbolum mortis, inas- 
much as baptism is a symbol of itunl death in the mutation of 
Christ—the cvvOdrresta: and cwveyciperta: T6 Xpw7g. But this does 
not suit the following clause, ‘Quis enim permittit permansurum id 
quod tribucrit invitus ;” for this ext dees not mark a conclusion from 
the invitum secisse, but a confirmation or explanation of the preceding 
clause; but the preceding was ergo invitus facit. Accordingly it must 
lie in the following clause, “ Quis vero,” &e. Every difficulty is removed 
and all becomes clear, if we atimit that here (of which there are. many 
examples elsewhere) the position of the clause. has been altered, and 
that we should read, Quodsi necessitate, crgo invitus facit ; symbolum 
mortis nobis indulget. Baptism, which should be to us symbolum vite, 
‘pevomes then symbolwm mortis. If these words are read interrogatively, 
no advantage seems to me to be gained by it. 
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manded, or he that. is delighted to be free from crime? 
Then we need not keep our hands from theft wrless the stiff- 
ness of the bolts preveats us. . . . if no one devoted to the 
Lord leaves off sinning unless bound by-baptism. But I 
know net whether if any éme be thus minded, he does not 
sorrovamore because he has ceased to sin, than rejoice because 
he has escaped from it. Wherefore it behoves hearers (audi- 
entes—catechumens) to desire “baptism, not to take it toa 
goon.” 3 
He then proceeds from the repentance preparatory to bap- 
tism to the rep&ntance after baptism, He would have no one 
misled into security. Whoever has been once rescued from 
’ danger, let him guard agai But since 
the adversary never coases to lay snares for men, since he 
threatens them with new temptations, there is need also of 
guarding against despair, if a man has fallen after his first 
deliverance. “ Let a man be loath to sin again, but let him 
not be loath to repent again ; let him be loath to put himself , 
in peril again, but not to be delivered again. Let none be 
ashanted. If the sickness be renewed, the medicine must be 
renewed ; thou Wilt show thysclf grateful to tha Lord, if theu 
dost. not refuso what the Lord offereth ; thOtetfast offended 
him, but thou mayst yet be reconciled.” 

What Tertullian here says of repentance after baptism is a 
clear proof that he was at this time no Montanist. He spoaks 
expressly of such gross sins by the commission of which, ac- 
cording to Montanist principles, all hope would be lost. of* 
readmission into the communion of the church.' Tt may be 
said that the Montanists#cven to such persons, did not deny 

val hope of salvation. But 'Teytullian encourages them to 
this hopo in such a manter as it would have been impossible 
‘for him to adope on Montanist principles? It is as if he 

















1 This lics in the words, “Observat (diabolus) si qua possit aut oculos 
eoncnpiscentia carnali ferire, aut. animum illeccbris seecularibus irretire, 
aut fidem terrene potestatis formidine cvertere (apostasy from Chris- 
tianity, the thurificati and sacrificati in times of persecution) aut a via 
certa peryersis iraditionibus detorquere (heresis).” : 

7 Tt certainly canr&t be proved when ‘leriullian says, (cap. x.) 
to those who were ashamed of a public confession of sin before the 
church, “An melius cst damnatum latere, quam palam absolvi?” 
cap. x., that the latter clause refers to church-absolution; for singe 
the damnatum refers to the judgment of God alone, so also may adsolvi. 
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designedly wished to defend the milder principles against the 
stricter parfy,? He adduces precisely those arguments, of 
swhich, he combated the validity at aelater period as a Mon- 
tanist.. He appeals to the exhortations to repentance in the 
epistles ta the Seven Churches’in the Apocalypse. “ The 
«Lord admonishes all to repentance, though with threatenings. 
But he would not threaten the impenitent, if he were not 
willing to pardon the penitéht. ‘This might be doubtful, if 
“he. had uot clsewhere demonstrated the abundance of his 
clemency. Does he not say, ‘Te who has fallen shall rise 
again, and he who has turned away shall return.’ This is he 
who ‘will have mercy rather than sacrifice.’ The heavens re- 
joice and the angels there, over the repentance of one man. 
‘Ho! sinner, be of good courage; thou scest where they rejoice 
at thy return.” He appeals to the parables of the lost, piece 
of silver, the lost sheep, und the prodigal son, In reference to 
the last, he says, “ Whom are we to understand by this 
Father? verily God !—none so much a father, —none so 
fatherly in love. Ie will receive thee as his son, though thou 
hast wasted what. thou didst. receive from him ; though thou 
réturnest najed, he will receive thee because thou returnest.” 
He only reqtfffés that the repentance should be sincere, com- - 
ing from the heart,—that the onter life should not stand ih 
contradiction to the feclings of penitenee,—that the jinterial 
disposition should manifest itself by works. We only notice 
_ a8 erroneous that certain forms, in which pain for sin is to ba 
expressed and self-humiliation manifested, are prescribed and 








Yet Tertullian as a Montanist would certeinly not have expressed him- 
self so distinctly respecting the pequittal of sinners, And though the 
“palam may. be understood ofa judicigh act of God, such as will 
take place at the last, judgment, yet it would be used more naturally 
for‘ public church-absolution, especially as the topic in hand is, con- 
fessions made to the church, and not mere confessions of the heart before 
. Gad. Also the antithesis between damnatim (understanding this of 
the divine judgment) and absolvi, since according to Tertullian’s views at 
-that time, which agreed with the prevalent church doctrine, the admis- 
.sion into the kingdom of God was connected with absolution by the bishop, 
(the true internal repentance as in this instance being presupposed, and 

* the acquittal by God,) and with admission into¢he visible church. 
.._ 1 This treatise may very well be the epistte mentioned by Pacian, 
;{ Bishop of Barcelona, in which Tertullian, before he passed over to 
{, Montanism, vindicated the principles of the catholic church of that age 
respecting repentance after baptism, See his Ep.3, Bibl. Pair. Lugd. tiv. 
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considered as necessary expressions of the state of the soul— 
sitce’ allthis: might be more or less unreal, and this me- 
‘thodisth, prescribing to all persons one definite form for 
éxpressing their’ fedling$ might casily lead to the artificial and 
the tintrte. There was also another crror which was con- 
‘hected with the errors alreddy mentioned in the ideas formed 
of bapdism and regenération,—a peculiar satisfaction rendered 
"to the offended divine justice for sins committed after bap- 

‘tism, on which Tertullian first imposed the name satisfactio, 
—penance viewed in the light of a voluntary self-torture, 
‘This was the juridical point of view of Peenitentia, the source 
of a variety of Srvors which were developed from it, down. to 
the system of indulgences. . 

Jn reference to the shame which held many persons back 
from a public confession of sin, which Tertullian regarded as 
belonging ‘to the sclf-humiliation of repentance, he says, in 
‘a: trud Christian, not. Montanist sense, while exhibiting the 
nature of that brotherly communion which avas still experi- 

“enced in that age-—“ Among brethren ‘and fellow-servants 

where there is a common hope and fear, a common joy and 
‘sotrof” and suffering (because there is a common spirit from 
the common Lotd and Father), why regard (gene, (or, accofd- 
ing to ‘another reading, thy ow) as something different from 
thyself? Why shun the partners of thy fall, as if they re- 
joiced ever it? The body cannot rejoice at the hurt of one of 
its.members ; all must grieve together and labour togethér 
for its cure. Where.there are two believers, the church is; 
but the church is Christ. Therefore, when thou fullest on 
thy knees to thy brethren, thou handlest. Christ, thou suppli- 
catest Christ. In like rfanner, when they shed tears. over 
thee, Christ suffers, Christ interoedes with the Father, , That 
is ever casily obtained wRich the Son asks for.” This passage, 
like those mentioned above, bears strong marks of a free 
spiritual conception of the nature of the church, as proceeding 
from communion with Christ, in opposition to that mode of 
contemplating it which was rapidly gaining ground; which 
placed in the foreground the idea of the outward organism of 
the church, and made communion with Christ dependent 
upon that. . 

We now pass on to the two books of Tertullian addressed 

i Cap, x. “In uno et altero ecclesia est, ecclesia yero Christus.” ° 


to his wife, Ad -Usorem, ib. duo. Though he wished. to. 
‘bequeath these to his wife 2s exhortations for the promotion 
of the Christian life, yet he had, doubtless, the design to eon+ 
tribute to a more general interest, arf to bring to a decision 
questions on Christian morals which-were then agitated in 
> yeference to the marriage relation’ We find in these treatises, 
ag in the preceding, many things allied to the spirit af Mon- 
tanism which yet all must digtinguish from what was strictly 
“montanistic. Among these we class the view of single life as 
a higher stage of Christian perfection. What reasons does 
Tertullian adduco in its favour? He appeals to Paul's Jan- 
guago in 1 Cor, vii. 9, Ei &¢ ovx éyxparevorrar, yapnedrwear" 
_ Kpeiacov ydp tare yapijoas, } zupeveOu.' He finds in this 
passage that Paul is far from pronouncing marriage as good 
in itself, but only permits it in comparison with something 
worse, as a safeguard against the temptations of the flesh. He 
thinks that the apostle only permits marr that he does 
not absolutely forbid, but by no means enjoins it; that he 
marks it as a lower stage of the Christian life. The apostle 
even wished that all could follow his own example, that of 
celibacy. As to the exposition of this passage we must“allow, 
with all respggg.for the temperate spirit of Mul, who with all 
his preference for a life devoted ouly to the advancement of 
the kingdom of God, and frced from all carthly ties, was still 
more enlightened in the distinction of objective and sufjective, 
—yet we must allow that from the stand-point of an expositer 
of Scripture in that age a reeommendation of a single Tife 
might be easily found in it. Not to infer this from it, and 
yet to do no violence to Paul's words, would require a higher 
stage of historical and Scriptural Rnowledge, and a philoso- 
phical distinction of the varus stages of the development of 
Christianity. ‘I'o attain to such a Philosophical insight, more 
would be requisite than we cxn expect fromn the age of Ter-: 
tullian. Certainly bis view of the higher perfection of the 
single life did not proceed from an crroncous view of this 
passagé, but was founded en the whole connexion of his 
ethical staud-point ; but this being presupposed, he would 
easily believe that he found a gees ae of hise view in 
Paul’s words. Now certainly the ovcr-vaiuation of the single 
life is connected with a view which knew not how'to under- 
7 2 jib. i. cap. iii, 
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atand the higher spiritual meaning of marriage as a péeuliat 
form of revealing the kingdom of God as known by Chris- 
tianity,—a view which fixed the attention on the sensuous 
element in marriage d&severed from its connexion with its 
higher and spiritual relations. But it is evident even from 
these two books how deeply*Tertullian recognised the signifi- 
cance «f the highcr Christian communion in marriage, and 
that to his apprehension the communion of the divine life 
constituted the truc essence of Christian marriage. First of 
all, he says, after depicting the evils of a mixed marriage, and 
endeavouring to show that a true Christian marriage can only 
be formed between Christians,“ What will her husband sing 
to her, or what will she sing to her husband? She may hear, 
“yes, she may hear something from the theatre, from the 
tavern, from the brothel! But what mention of God? what 
invocation of Christ? Where will be the noutishing of faith 
_ bythe occasional reading of the Scriptures?” (that is, in their. 
‘Christian conversations with oue another, will they be'led to - 
take up the Scriptures in order to nourish their faith 1). where 
will be the refreshment of the spirit? where the Divine bene- 
diction?” He then describes the blessedness of a Christian 
mmarriage,—“ How can we fiud words to expross:the happitiess. 
of that marriage which the church effects, and the oblation! 
confirms, and tho blessing seals, and angels report, and the’ 
Fathor‘ratities ! What a tmion of two believers, of one’ hope, 
one discipline, one service! Both brethren, both, fellow- 
servants, no distinction of spirit or of flesh. Together they 
pray, together they prostrate themselves, and together keep 
‘their fasts, teaching one anther, exhorting one another. They 
are both together in thevhureh of God, in the feast of God ; 
they are together in straits antl in refreshments. Neither 
eonceals from the other,*nvither avoids the other, neither is 
a burden to the other ; freely the sick is visited, the needy is 
supported; alms without torture, sacrifiecs (the gifts presented * 
at the altar) without seruple ; daily diligence without hin« 
“drance ; no using the sign” (of the cross) “by stealth; no 
hurried salutation” (of fellow-Christians), “no silent bene- 






1 Qblatio denotes the presentation of a common gift in the name of 
the newly married couple, which was mentioned in the prayers of the 
church at the celebration of the supper, and by which the joint com- 
munion of the newly married was confirmed. 
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diction. . Psalms and hymns resound between the two; hital 
they vie with-each other which shall sing best to their Gd 
Such things Christ seeing and hearing, rejoices. To these Hé 
sends his peace. Where the two are, there he is himself; and 
where he is, the evil one is not.” * 

It has been laid to Tertullian’s charge,! that in his eulogy 
on Christian Marriage there is a want of real earnsstness ; 
that what is individual in marriage is not rendered prominent, 
but everything is merged in the genoral Christian character, 
which is applicable to every kind of union; that‘the relation 
to the wife is no other than might exist towards every other 
Christian female—To this we must reply, that certainly his 
expressions contain everything that is required to: adorn ‘a 
Christian marriage, this relation being apprehended in its 
specific meaning. What is natural in this relation is pre- 
supposed, and as such is adorned and savetified by a divine 
life. Tho highest spiritual unity of two personalities sepa- 
rated by the distinction of scx is here described as realized: by' 
communion in the divine life. ‘The sentimentality of natural 
feeling is indeed foreign to Tertullian. Christ is to him, with, 
fellowship and brotherly love founded in him, the animating 
principle of all the relations of life. This caimot be urged as 
a charge against him, for it belongs to the essence of the. 
Christian stand-point. Still we cannot deny that although | 
the principle is to be found ‘in Tertullian from which ‘married 
and family life may acquire their true ethical importance and’ 
position in Christianity, yet in himself there were many 
obstacles to the right application of this principle. We always’ 

ceive in him the disturbing and contracting influence of 
that one-sided ascetic element in the predominant’ negative 
tendency in reference to earthly relations. From this point 
of view all earthly connexions must be regarded as so many 
checks to the divine life which longs to divest itself of all 
that is earthly” He sees in marriage nothing which could be 
transferred in a glorified form to another world. The idea 
was floating ‘in his mind that according to the promise of 
Christ all this must bo stripped off in the angelic life of the 
other world. Hence, even while here below, the. earnest 
longing of Christians must be directed beyond all earthly: 


1 By Hauber. Stud. u. Krit. 1845. Heft 3. 
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limits.' . We lear this from the manner in which he dtides 
from that one-sided point of view of the wish to leaye de- 
scendants. He calls it, “ Liberorum amarissima volujtate ? 
“That most bitter pleasure of children.” “ Also this,” he 
says, “is, with us, hateful. For why should we long to bear 
children, since if we have tiem we wish to send then; before 
us on agcount of the threatening tribulation, we ourselyeg also 
longing to be taken away from this most wicked worl], and to 
be received by the Lord, which Yas the wish of the apostle.” 
Here is a strong expression of a Christian principlefof action 
which is insoparable from the cssence of Christignity, and 
“which was parti@ularly vigorous in the first age of the church, 
the longing beyond earthly things after that heaven} father- 
Jand in which the spirit finds its truc home. And / certainly 
that other world was not toa Tertullian a mere exterhal thing, 
but, became to him an internal reality sitch as belo: gs to the 
essence of Christianity. This also was the root of hig earnest 
longing. But the other principle, of the appropriation of all 
other relations for that divine life of the other worl , was not 
felt by him ag forcibly. He had an overpowering gonscious- 
ness of the perpetual antagonism between the higher world 
of the future, and the present world « lying Jina thé wickdl 
one.” We must always bear in mind that Tertullian} awe 
have before remarked, believed that this antagonism in earth 
relationsamust Jast, till all things should be mado new by the 
second advent of Christ. -In connexion with this subject we 
must notice another ‘reason which he gave why Christians 
should not wish for childron. “ Offspring are necessary, for- 
sooth,” (he says in an ironical tone,)? “to the servant of God. 
We are so sure about our- own lot, that we have leisure for 
children!” We notice here, as i many passages, the key- 
note of legal fear is sounded tather than that of child-like 
love. To corroborate such a sentiment in Christians in refe- 
‘renco to offspring, Tertullian adduces the woe uttered by 
Christ in the prospect of the approaching tribulations on 
“those who should be with child.” Matt. xxiv. 19. A spe- 
cimen this of the injurious influenco of grammatolatry in 


* Lib. i, cap. 1. “Cetorum Christianis seculo digressis nulla resti- 
tutio nuptiarum in diem resurrectionis repromitiitur, translatis scilicet 
in angelicam qualitatem et sanctitatcm.” 

? The word nimirum expresses the irony. . 
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Soript! 0, against Which the rules elsewhere developed. 
Vertultian on the exposition and application of the Bible’ 
contairk & preservative ! i 
Tn everything that has hitherto cofhe under our notice, we 
recognig® what is akin to Montanism, but by no means what 
is absolivtely montanistic. We May add what he says,as an 
example lof the relation of flight to martyrdom in jimes of 
“persecution. “ Even in persecutions it is better to flee as is 
permitted from city to city, than being seized and tortured to 
deny the Yaith 2s. And on this account are they blessed 
who are exbled to depart from this life with a glorious con- 
fession.” Lt is evident that Tertullian here contemplates that 
Christinw stand-point on which a man, in the consciousness of 
his weakvess, escapes from perseeution by flight, as quite 
inferior t& that heroic faith which boldly meets and even 
longs for martyrdom, As be regards single life, as praise- 
worthy i@ and for itsclf, and the highest stand-point of 
Christian’ perfection, but wedded life as something inferior, so 
he devides in # similar manner on the relation of the two 
stand-poin!s of Christian conduct under persceution, But 
still he revognises flight under persecution as not abstlutely 
ufichristia dup a thing pemiitted to Christians. In accord- 
ance with the views then prevalent among Christians, he 
‘acknowledges in those words of Christ in Matt. x, 23, an 
authority for it, though he afterwards explained ‘the passage 
differently, Here we have a proof of non-Montanism. This 
js also tho place for noticing the passage respecting the 
different stages in the religious and moral development of 
mankind, in which Tertullian distinguishes the stand-point of 
the still unbridled nature in the patfiarchal age before the law, 
—that, of legal correction eand restraint,—and still higher, 
that of the perfection introduced yy the Gospel. Hero we 
have the germ of thoso views that were afterwards developed 
in Montanism, but still there is wanting the stage added by 
Montanism of the higher development introduced by the 
Paraclete. fad Tertullian at this time been a Montanist, he 
would certainly not have neglected to mention this. : 
Of these two books addressed to his wife, the first contai 
his exhortation that after his death sh® should remain un- 
married, to which he was prompted by the pre-eminence he 
gave to a single life. Yet he finds a special reason for it 
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namely, that & connexion dissolved by the will of God ought 
“not to be restored by the wilfulness of man. “ The husband 
being dead by tho will of God, the marriage also is dead by 
tho will of God. Wouldst thou restore a relation to which 
God has put an end? Why, by renewing the bondage of 
matrimony, dost thou refuse the freedom offered to thee ?” 
As to the first: oxpressions, the thought they contain, if carried 
out, would indecd load to Montanist Quietism ; but, taken as 
they stand, they amount to no more than what any one might 
say from a Christian stand-point, if he wished to regard the 
dissolution of qhe first marriage by death as an admonition to 
form no new marriage union, The last quoted words contain. 
certainly that ascetic view of all earthly unions as limRations of 
the freedom of the divine life, which we have already noticed: 
In the second book he adds a limitation to the exhortation 
against the formation of a second marriage, only expressing 
his desire that his wife should wed no one but a Christian, 
He therefore allows the second marriage to be a christian 
act, which was contradictory to the views of the Montanists, 
But he finds the prohibition of a mixed marriage in. the 
words of Paul, 1 Cor, vii. 19, since ho 1 asis on the 
words pdvov évipiy. He explains this i nomengpomini, quod . 
est indubitate Christiany. And certainly Tertullian was so fir 
right, that although these words do not refer merely to the 
point that no marriage ought to be formed between a heathen 
and a Christian, yet that sentimont is necessarily contained 
in tho idea of é xvpig. But there were many persons, as 
Tertullian states, who had pleaded in vindication of the prac- 
tice of mixed marriages, that Paul himself had approved of 
such in that part of his Cpistle. On the other band, Tertul- 
lian justly remarked that.a marfage now first contracted was 
one thing, and a mixed marriage was another, and which 
became mixed from one of the part mbracing Christianity. 
Only to such a relation could Panl's words refer, as could 
easily be proved+from. the reasons adduced by the Apostle, 
Rightly understanding Paul, he thought that, when by the 
conversion of one party the marriage became mixed, God 
might grant to the Christian party, if faithful, the neans, not 
only of being presérved from the injurious influence of the 
other, but of operating beneficially on that other party. “For 
a person who has been called by some divine mauifesiation 8£ 
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grace.to the possession of a heavenly power, infuses fear into® 
heathen, so that he does not strive against her, does not wish ta 
know too much of her, and is less disposed to be over curious: 
He perceives great things, has scon proofs ; knows that she 
has become better.” What Tertullian means to say is this, the 
manner in which a wife has been connected by special divine 
influences to Christianity, the heavenly power with which she 
appears armed, all this will operate to fill her husband with 
awe in. her presence. What Tertullian says against forming 
a mixcd marriage, proves how deeply he understood the 
Christian stand-point of marriage, how very.much he was 
impressed with the convictign that without mental com- 
munion no true marriage could exist; and the central poing 
of this mental communion was in his view the religious ele- ° 
ment, communion with Christ as common to both, and the 
- communion of the higher life founded wpon that. From this 
point of view also, the approval of the church, the religious 
element, appeared as necessary to the ratification of a marriage. 
We rofer to his words already quoted. And hence he con- 
siders a mixed marriage, which rust be destitute of this cons. 
_ Becration, as unchristian, dissevered from connexion with the 
church, or, he terms it, nuptias de ecclesia tollere. This is 
evident also from the way in which he describes the injurious 
effects of a mixed marriage, of which we have already noticed 
several, in speaking of his conception of Christian mfarriage 
in general. He warns the Christian female of the dangers 
she will subject her religious life to, by concluding a, marriage: 
with a heathen ; to what interruptions and troubles and per~ 
plexities she will be exposed. “ When the wife wishes, to 
observe a day of special devotion, 8 husband appoints it for, 
the baths ; if a fast is to be Kept, the husband makes a feast 
on the same day. If she wishes to leave home for a reli- 
gious object, never docs household business fall more upon. 
her hands, And who would allow his wife, for the sake of 
visiting the brethren, to go about from street to street the 
round of strange cottages, even the poorest? Who would 
willingly bear her being parted from his side, for nightly 
mectings, if needs be? Who would, without anxiety, endure 
her being away all night, at the solenmitics of Easter? Who 
without his own suspicions would let her go to that feast 
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creep inté a prison to kiss the chains of a martyr? yea, and 
to meet any one of the brethren with the kiss? to offer water 
for the saints’ fect ? to wait upon them with their food and 
drink ? to long for them, to have them in her thoughts? If 
a stranger brother come, what lodging could he expect in an 
alien’s house? If a+ present is to be made to any, the barn 
and the fruit-stores are closed.” He adds several other 
things which belonged to the Aaily Christian life, and we are 
thus informed of many important points relative to the 
history of Christian customs, He s: s, “ Canst thou keep 
it seerct when.thou markest thy bed thy body with the 
sign of the cross, when thou blowest away anything unclean 
with thy breath,” (where we notice a Jewish clement in the 
distinetion of clean and unclean, the fear of external defile- 
ment, as in tasting of mcat offered to idols,) “ when thou risest 
in the night to pray? Wilt thou not appear to be practising 
a'kind of magie? © Will not thy husband know what thou 
* tastest in seeret before all food, and if he knows it to be bread, 
will he not believe it to be that which is reported? And will 
any man bear with these things, not knowing the reason, 
without a groan, without a x cion that it is not-bread, but 
poison?” "This evidently refers to the practice of which we 
have spoken before—that of takin home a portion of the. 
consecrated bread, keeping it by itself and taking it while 
fasting. If the heathen husband noticed that the wife ascribed 
a sanctifying and protective power to this bread, he might be 
more easily induced to suspect the use of charms, He then 
appeals to the fact, which very probably came under his own 
observation, that heathen hushands would sometimes allow 
their wivessliborty on these points. in order to ridicule them, 
or to use if as a means,of : ing them, or to exercise con- 
stant control over them through dread of being accused. He 
oust have been acquainted wiih many exapiples, as he inti- 
mates, of persons who were thus kept in constant mental 
torture, or who were induced to apostatize. How are we to 
account for it, that Tertullian should make no mention here 
of infant baptism? Had he regarded this as an institution 
belongirg to Christianity in gencral, would he not have stated 
that the heathen men would not allow their Christian wives 
to have it administered to their children ? 
All mysterious formalitics were foreign to the Christian . 
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spirit as it proceeded: originally from apostolic Christianity, 
As it appears from the words of Paul (1 Cor. xiv.), the social 
meetings of the Christians were so conducted that they 
operated beneficially on the heathen, who attended them for 
the purpose of being further instructed in Christianity. At 
a later period other views prevailed—it was supposed that 
‘there were certain mysteries of Christianity, especially ja what 
stood in connexion with the Holy Supper, which must 
be withdrawn from the gaze and cognisance of unbelievers, 
Hence proceeded the distinction of missd catechumenorum and 
nissa fidelium. From this point of view, it was an offence to 
Tertullian, that by mcans of mixcd marriages sacred thin 
would be divulged to the heathen, and thus profaned. He 
here made an erroneous application of our Lord’s words— 
“Cast not your pearls befure swine.” Tnstead of being pleased . 
that the knowledge of Christianity gained by the heathens im 
their daily intercourse rendered them more forbearing towards 
it, Tertullian is always suspicious, lest sacred things, by being 
thus laid open to the heathen, should be profaned.* ss, has 
Tertullian ‘laments that wealthy Christians particularly 
“were seduced, by their love of carthly things, to marry 
hedthen worsn-by whom their carthly inierests would be 
promoted.’ He avails himself of this to express his aversion 
to the opulence of Christians, a sentiment which was in. 
harmony with the whole of bis character, and which found ita 
warrant in several of our Lord’s sayings too literally inter- 
preted. : 
Wo may here mention two writings of Tertullian, De Cultu 
Feminarum (On the Dress of Women), in which there is at 
Jeast po sign of Montanism, although no certain gign of the 
opposite. ‘They contain an éxhortation to Christian females, 
that in their outward appearance they should distinguish 
themselves as Christians before heathens of their own sex, and 
exhibit a spiritual seriousness and Christian demeanour, by 
keeping at a distance from the infection of splendour and use- 
Jess oxtrayagance, which at that period were so prevalent in 








1 “Hoe est igitur delictum, quod gentiles nostra noverunt, quod sub 
. conscientia istorum sumus, quod beneficium eoi um est, si quid opera 
mur. Non potest se dicere nescire, qui sustinct, aut si celatar, quid 
ngn suatinet, timetur.” Ret 

% Lib. ii. cap. 8 
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great. cities: These two books are independent of one an:,- 
other, and were vomposed at different times. Tertullian was 
averse from art as well as from ornament. He is the 
representative of those ethical views which we find advocated 
at a later poriod by the Puritans and Quakers. To him 
everything ‘that went beyond simple nature, appeared as’ an 
inventi’n of the evil one, as a falsification of the original 
divine model. “For those things are not the best by nature,” 
he says, “which do not procecd from God, the Author of 
nature, but’ are evidently from the devil, that falsifier of 
nature.” Ho distinguishes, as in his book De Spectaculis, the 
natural use of things from the unnatural, to which work he 
also here refers. On this subject, as we have already seen, 
these observations were applied to the goneral question, how 
far the Christian ought to place himself on’ common ground 
with the world. Many persons thought, that as Christianity 
. is an affair’ of the inner man, the only important concern was 
internal Christian virtue, of which God is the witness. ‘The. 
Christian on his conversion must remain unaltered in all 
outward relations. The Christian female, therefore, was not 
required to renoynce tho prevalent manners in reference, to 
ornament’ and show, in order that Christtax’™ may not 
appear to interfere with the social relations and manners 
of the yorld, and thereby oceasion be given to blespheme the 
Christian name. In all this thove was a portion of truth, 
. The difficulty was to fix the exact boundary, beyond which it 
would bo improper to pass on either side. It was necessary, 
not only to treat the question on general principles; but to 
take into account the vayjous circumstances. But Tertullian 
opposed an erroneously applied general principle by another 
principle, which, thoughe in itself cor was too general 
Without entering into the different cases, when he says, in - 
order to do no injury to the Christian faith—“ Therefore, let 
is not put away tho ancient vieos; let us also retain thé 
same manners if the external appearance be the same; and 
then truly the heathen will not blaspheme. A great blag 
phemy, indeed, if it be said—Since she has become a Christian, 
she goes'about morg needily! Will she not be afraid to appear 
poorer, since she has become richer ; and to appear meaner, 
since she has become more adorned? Must Christians. walt 
according to the good pleasure of the heathen, or.of God? 
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‘Only let us wish that we may not be justly the cause’ of 
blasphemy. But how much more blasphemous it is, if ye, who 
are called the priestesses of modesty,-go about decorated and 
painted after the manner of the immodest %” "Vertuilian, in so 
“many respects the forerunner of Augustin, appears such in 
the’ judgment he passes on the virtues of the heathen ; and 
although this is done with a rude exaggeration, which does 
not discriminate the connexton of all the various steps of 
moral development, the relationship that subsists between all 
parts of morality ; yet there lics at its basis the truth of 
a. deeper perception of the unity of the cthical and the 
religious, of the entireness of the ethical form of life as it 
proceeds from Christianity. Tertullian notices this in refer- 
ence to chastity ; that though something of this kind was 
found among the heathen, yct the whole was not of a piece, 
like the chastity of Christians, which presented itself in the 
whole form of life, embracing equally the inward and the 
outward. Ho says, “For though we may believe that among 
the Gentiles there is a ccrtain kind of chastity, yet it is 
evidently imperfect and disordered, and though it may in 
sorie measure retain its hold on the mind, yet it is dissipated 
in the extravagaiice of dress... .... Let them see, that since 
they do not hold fast all goodness, they easily mingle with 
evil the good which they do hold.”! “Against that. appeal 
to the inward apart from the outward, ho says, “ Perhaps it 
will be said, It‘is not necessary fur me tu be approved by 
men; I require not human testimony. God is the searcher 
of hearts, We all know that ; but yet we recollect what the 
apostle has said—‘Tct your hongty (probum vestrum) be 
known unto all men.’ (Phil,iv. 5.)* And why? unless that 
wickedness may gain no access to yau, and that ye thay be an 
example and a testimony to the wicked. Or why is it said— 
“Let your works shine?’ Or why does the Lord call us ‘the 
light of the world? Why does he compare us to ‘a city set 
upon a hill, if we are not to shine among those that are in 
darkness, and to be conspicuous among the sunken? This it 
js which makes us the light of the world, namely, our good- 
~ ness. But goodness, at all events true and complete goodness, 
loves not darkness, but rejoices to be seen, and exults even in 
being pointed at. It is not enough that Christian chastity 
LLib, ii, cap. 1. 2 Lib. ii. cap. 13. 
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should simply be, it must bo seen. For s0 great ought’ to: 
be its fulness, that it should dow over from the mind into the 
manners, and rise up from the conscience into the coun- 
tenance, and look upon public life as on its own household 
furniture, and so be servigeable to preserve the faith for 
ever.” He thinks that all suth effominacy should be shunned, 
by whieh the power of the faith may be enervated. He aims 
. to show how little such outward decoration becomes the lot 
of: Christians who are exposed to the fetters and tortures of 
“persecution, 

Ho gives us gn insight into the life of Christian females 
when he endeavours to prove from the only occasions which 
they had to appear in public, that they had no reason what- 
ever for indulging in oruamental dress’ “ What cause have 
you to go into public decorated, seeing that you are removed 
from those things that would require it? For you neither go 
about to the temples, nor inquire after the public shows, nor 
do yon know the heathen feast-days. All the pomps are 
designed only to gratify the wish to sce and to be seen, or to 
indulge extravagance, to fecd the appetite for glory, But you 
have no causes for appearing in public exeept sueh as are 
grave; either to Fisit a sick brother, or to present + sacrifice,” 
(partaking of the Commnnion,)? “or to hear the word of God. 
These are serious and sacred oceasions, which require no extra- 
ordinary and flowing dress, but 2 becoming one.* And if the 
duty of friendship and of kind offices to the heathen calls you, 
why not appear with your own proper weapons, so much the’ 
rather when you have to do with strangers to the faith? Let 
there be a distinction between the handmaids of the devil and 
those of God, that you may be an example to them, and that 
they may be edified by eu, that God may be magnified in, 
your body (as the apostle tys) 5 but he is magnified by chas- 
tity, and by a dress that accords with chastity.” 

The manner in which Tertullian expresses himself in the 
first ‘of these books,* on the canon and inspiration of the 























1 Lib, ii, eap. 12. ? “Sacrificium offertur.” See above. 

5 This passage, according to the received reading, has been corrupted 
by a transposition of theclauses and the change of sed into et. It stands, 
“cui opus non sit habitu extraordinario et composito et soluto.” Kvi- 
dentiy it should be, “ et soluto, sed. composito.” : 

* Lib. i. cap, 3. a 
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Scriptures, is worthy of notice. He had appealed t6 “the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch, in which the acts of adorning the 
person, of astrology, and the like, are attributed to communis 
“cations from fallen spirits. But the Book of Enoch was 
regarded by others as a forgery, not belonging to the collection 
of the Holy Scriptures. Tertullian, on the other hand, main- 
tains, according to an crroncous explanation of the passage in 
2. Tim, iii, 16, that every writing which tends to edification 
4s inspired hy God, and pai ticularly that writing which testi- 
fies of Christ. “But since Enoch in the same writing has 
predicted respecting the Lord, what belongs. to ourselves is 
not by any means to be rejected by us.” ‘The sentiment that 
lies at the basis of what ‘Tertullian’ here says, is, that Christ is 
the central point of Holy Writ, and of all inspiration of the 
Holy Spivit. But. this shows what an indistinct idea he bad 
of the marks of Divine inspmration, and consequently of what 
belonged to the Holy Seriptures. The critical incompetence 
and logical caprice of Tertullian are shown in his taking for 
granted what was first of all to be proved, that the Book of 
Enoch was as ancient as it rirofeaael: tu be. 














SECTION IL 
MUSTANIST WRITINGS. 


“Wr make our transition to this division with a treatise ir 

which Tertullian not merely*declares a second marriage, as it 
his first book 4d Uxorem, to be unadvisable, but altogether 
as'a Montanist plainly and absolutely condemns it—his 
treatise De Exhortatione Castitatis. And yet in other respects 
Montanism is only slightly indicated in this book, and there 
is no express appe.i to the uew revelations, one passage alone 
excepted, which has been noticed by Rigaltius. Tertullian 
has here used designedly a tone of moderation, because he’ 
wrote to an individual in the very bofom of the catholi¢ 

, church, whom he wished to convince from his own stand-point, 
For evorythivg here brought forward he was certainly pré- 
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pared by those’ views on singlé life which we have already 
noticed in his first book 4d Uzorem,—both what he supposed 
was to be found in many passages of Paul's Epistles, and the 
consequences deduced from them by his own peculiar logic, 
He writes to a person whom he wished to exhort not to 
‘marry again after the death of his first wife. This book is, 
onthe whole, distinguished by a gentleness and quietness 
unusual to Tertullian in controversy; there is a sobriety of 
deyelopment, without those-outbursts which he was wont to 
indulge in. This peculinrity be explained by the character 
of the work being hortatory rather than controversial. ‘Ter- 
tullian is animated by the desire not to.crash an opponent, 
but to win a friend to the acknowledgment of principles 
which appeared to himself as the only correct ones. This is. 
“perceptible in the gentle uupretending manner in, which the 
treatise begins.. Ho guards himself against the reproach of 
Jaying down the Jaw to his friend oa a point’ which he ought 
to determine by his own belief and conscience. He supposes, 
that through the weakness of the flesh, he might be carried 
away to act differently from what the Gospel and the Spirit 
would require of him, and therefore that it might be an 
advantage if in such a contliet his own faith was aided by 
the counsel of a friend. But it is also not less evident that 
Tertullian sets out from that point of view of which we have 
already spoken, naincly, that a single life belongs to the per- 
fection of holiness ; though other reasons are added. - 
Man, created after the image of God, ought to be con- 
tinually advancing in likeness to God, in being holy as God 
is holy. But as a part of this holiness, Tertullian from his 
ascetic point of view reck ion of sexual desire. 
He makes three distinck stages. st, refraining from 
. marriage from the first, as something founded in nature ; 
secondly, by the mutual consent of married persons to practise 

* abstinence from the time of their baptism ; or resolving from 
that time not to enter on the married state; thirdly, not to 
marry again after the first marriage has been dissolved by the 
death of one of the parties. Here in his opinion another con- 
sideration was added to the motives for sanctification, the 
recognition of the Divine will which was manifested by the 
death of one of the parties, and resignation to this will which 

»_ he distinguished by the name of modestia. This was, in fact, 
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an argument which Tertullian employed before he joined the. 
Montanists, which shows how the quietism inherent in Mon- 
tanism had already allied itself to Tertullian’s peculiar dispo- 
sition. Yet we may easily perceive that against a person 
who was disposed to find in such an event the expression of 
the Divine will, many reasons might be-found for disput- 
ing. it, and that other signs might counter-indicste what 
was the Divine will. It also appears ‘that by the person 
to whom ‘the treatise was addressed, or by others; a sub- 
jective indication of the Divinghwill would be opposed to the 
objective. . _ 

One-person might say,—It is God who has produced in me 
the need and desire to form a new marriage. In truth, as 
the appeal to that objective expression of the Divine will, so 
the appeal to the subjective would be deceptive, unless other 
signs were added. Every desire that rises in a man’s bosom 
might be interpreted as the voice of God; there needs first of 
alla criterion in order to dis ish the Divine indication 
from the bodily impulse. ‘This did not escape Tertullian’s 
notice, and he has said many admirable things on the neces- 
sity of self-examination in virtue of the possession of reason 
and freede=, whicii in another direction nfight be applied to 
the enthusiastic tendencies of Montanism. “It is not the 
mark of a good and solid faith thus to refer all things to the 
will of God. And thus every one fatters himself that nothing 
is done without God's command; and we do not understand 
that anything depends upon ourselves. Lastly, every trans- 
gression may be cxeused, if we maintain that nothing is done 
by us without the will of God. By such a dogma, the whole 
scheme of religion is overturned, if he produces by his will 
what he does not approve, ‘or if there is nothing which God 
does not approve... ... After we have learned both from 
his precepts what he wills and what he wills not, thore still 
remains to us free-will to choose one’or the other, as it is 
written, ‘Behold, I have placed before thee good and evil... . 
therefore our will is to will evil, when we are contrary to the 
will of God, who wills good. Do you moreover ask, Whence 
does this will come by which we will anything contrary to the 
will of God? TT answer, and not unadviscdly, from ourselves! 
Man. must correspond with the progenitor of his race... «.., 
As he, from whum the development of the race and sin pro- 
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ceaded, sinned frecly, so also sin is a free act in all his 
descendams.”* 

Tt is remarkable that Tertullian, the forerunner of Augustin 
in the doctrine of human depravity and of grace, should so 
distinctly represent free-will ag the lever of all moral develop- 
ment, and that he regards it’as so important to shun and 
keep off everything which might serve in any degree to 
furnish an apology for sin as an act of un-freedom, or to- 
deduce its origin from anything swe the free-will, Against 
the appeal made to the temptation of Satan, from whom evil 
thoughts and rewlutions preeeed, he maintains, “It is only 
the work of the devil to tempt what is in thee if thou willest. 
But when thou hast willed, it follows that he has subdued 
theo, not by having worked the willing in thee, but having 
gained possession of thy will.” * / 

But it was very difficult for Tertullian, to refute the argu- 
ments adduced by his opponents, from P:ul’s express permis- 
sion to conclude a second marriage. Though there has been a, 
disposition to find in all that he has suid on this topie nothing 
but sophistical perversion, yet we must maintain that many 
profound truths, though falsely applied, form the basis af his. 
reaspnings. Tertullian thought that eversthing~lepended, 
not only on recognising the universally known, revealed will 
of God, kut also that which was more secretly indicated. We 
find therefore, first of all, that distribution maintained by him 
with a reference to ethics, which afterwards was applied in a 
totally different way to dogmatic subjects, the distinction 
hetwoen a hidden and a revealed will. But by the hidden 
will of God he by no meays understands a will not expressed 
by divine revelation, but that which cannot be known by a 
mere superficial observation of the mind, but which ‘is to be 
understood by deeper entrance into the connexion of the 
divine word, and which can only be learned by close reflec- 
tion and a careful comparison of sing’ 7 

If we wish to understand the relation in which Tertullian 

1 «Porro si queeis, unde venit ista voluntas, qua quid volumus adversus 
Dei voluntatem, dicam; ex nobis i; nec temere; semini enim tuo 
respondeas- necesse est, siquidem ille princeps ct generis et delicti 
Adam voluit quod delighit.” Cap. ii. 

2 Tta diaboli opus unum est, tentare quod in te est, an velis. At 
ubi voluisti, sequitur ut te sibi subigat, non operatus in te voluntatem, 
sed nactus possessionem voluntatis.” Cay, ii. 
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placed the-new revelations of the Paraclete to thot hiddda” 
will’of God, we shall find that according to his view, whg. 
every one could discover in Holy Writ by deeper reflectior- 
‘was brought to the’ consciousness, and expressly marked: fs: 
the special will of God, by the rew revelations. Now Tert 
lian maintains, that what was allowed only as a conditional 
permission in reference to a certain stand-point ef human 
weakness, cannot be the ungonditional will of God,—the will 
.of God in itself, the highest in itself, which belongs to the 
true Christian ideal. In this assertion lies the truth that 
- there cannot be a twofold Christian morality, a higher and a 
lower, but only one stand-point, of Christian perfection, which 
all Christians are to aim at. According to that, the distinc- 
tion which was then continually gaining ground in the chureh, 
between the law or command for all Christians, and that 
which only belonged to the counsels of Christian perfection, 
would vanish; there would be no difference between what 
was commanded and what was permitted, so that the higher 
stand-point of Christian perfection must also take aecount.af 
_ what wag permitted for Christian principle. The permissible, 
agcording to Tortulliaw, was only what was allowed tempo- 
rarily,” > refercaiee to a certain standard of human woak- 
ness, whieh yet could not correspond ‘to the Christian ideal, 
We must acknowledge that Tertullian in this respect had 
truth on his side, though ho erred in his explanation of 
Christian perfection, and erred also, in taking no account of 
‘the multiplicity of the peculiar relations of life, and the unity 
. of the moral ideal in this multiplicity. Here lies the great 
difference between Tertullian andthe apostle Paul, who in 4 
certain preference for single life, ‘as dedicated without inter- 
ruption to. the process of spreading the kingdom of God, 
agreed with Tertullian. In this last respect he found a point 
of connexion ‘with the apostle Paul for his opinion ; but in 
another respect he was incapable of correctly appreciating the 
wisdom of the apostle in distinguishing tho objective and 
the subjective in morals with so much discretion and mental 
freedom. But we also recollect the hindrances in his own 
and later timos, as wo have already remarked, to*a Correct 
historical understanding of the apostle. : 
The manner in which Tertullian explains those expressions 
“of the apostle Paul in their mutual relation, is important for 
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‘the purpose of understanding his idea of inspiration in con: 
noxion with the whole of his montanist views. He dis- 
‘tinguishes between what. the apostle delivered as his merely 
human advice, and what he delivered with divine authority 
‘az the command of the Lord, in virtue of his illumination by 
the Spirit. He compares that passage in which Paul says 
that he thinks that he also has the Spixit, with what Paul 
“delivered as thé express word of the Lord, and finds the same 
‘in ‘both, the peculiarly divine, in contrast to the merely 
‘human delivered as human opinion.’ He distinguishes the 
general agenay ef the Holy Spirit in all Christians from his 
peculiar specific influence on the apostics. To the latter he 
ascribes the fulness of spivitual gilts, while he acknowledges 
. only individual gifts in other» Christians. “The apostles,” he 
says, “had the Holy Spirit in a peculiar sense, since they had 
him perfectly in the works of prophecy, and in the working of 
miracles, and in the gift of tongues, and not partially like the 
rest.” We shall examine in the sequel what Tertullian under- 
stood by the gift of tongues. At present we only remark, 
that as a Montanist he attached great importance to the 
‘supernaturally wonderful and the cestatie. Accordinelx he 
hasdistinguished in ‘the writings of the aposiles between the 
merely human and the immediately divine, uttered with a 
higher authority. If, in his idea of inspiration, he is so far 
correct, that he applies the influence of the Holy Spirit not 
to everything equally, but distinguishes different gradations ; 
yet ho falls into an error connécted with his montanistic 
supernaturalism, in making so strong a contrast between the’ 
divine and the human in the apostles, and docs not acknow- 
Jedge the harmonious cooperation of the divine and the 
human. So also, he erromeously Himits to certain expressions, 
while excluding the rest, what the apostle says of his own 
“consciousness of being animated of the Holy Spirit. Pro- 
ceeding from that false point of view, he maintains that what 
Paul had delivercd in his apostolic capacity as consilium, 
thereby acquired the anthority of a preeceptum. Here again 
the truth involyed is the opposition’ against the distinction 
- between consilia and precepta.” 
1 Distinguishing between, “hominis prudentis consilium,” and 
“ Boiritus Sancti-consilium.” 4 
vo 4“ Feétum est jam non consilium divini Spiritus, sed pro ejus 
Majestate praceptum,” * Pays 
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The prohibition of second marriages is reckoned by: Tey 
tillian among the peculiarities belonging to the New Testa- 
ment stand-point, in distinction from the Old. It belonged 
to the merits of Montanism to have given greater prominence 
to this distinction in opposition to the common. mingling 
of the two stand-points, although Montanism, on the other 
hand, had gone back to the Old Testament stand-point, 
through that which should have been a progressive develop- 
ment of Christianity, through a new legal code, and through 
a new order of prophets who were placed at the head of 
chureh government. Here, also, in this book, montanistic 
ideas form the groundwork, though not so clearly expressed 
and developed. On the Old Testament stand-point, the 
process of spreading the kingdom of God was the leading 
object in the increase of the human race. On the New 
7 stand-point the extensive development of God's 
kingdom was rendered more prominent hy increasing holiness. 
The existing goncration of mankind were required to receive 
the kingdom of God, and to be thoroughly imbued with 
its principles. No increase’ in the numbers of mankind 

1 Tertullian, especially as a Montanist, con- 
sidered the world as near at hand? “Now, 
at the end of the’ times God has confined what .he before 
relaxed ; he has recalled what he formerly allowed; there 
was reason for propagation at the fixst, and for pruning at 
the last ; begiraings are always unfettered, the endings are 
contracted. So a man plants a wood, and suffers it to 
“grow, that at 2 proper time he may cut it down. The 
wood is the old state of things, which by the new Gospel ie 
pruned and lopped ; the aye is now Jaid at the root of the 
tree: So also that rule, “Eye for ,eye, tooth for tooth,’ has 

- waxed old since the time of youth is come.” He recognises, 
therefore, in the Sermon on the Mount, the contrast of the new 
Christian stand-point to the juridical-theoeratie stand-point, 
which in the Old Testament was adapted to the rudeness 
of the people, who require to be trained and educated. -He 





1 Tertullian quotes the words of Paul in 1 Cor. vii. 29, 5 xgipds ouves- 
radpevos éoriv 7b Aovrdy, according to the existing North African version, 
and understands them to mean, “Only a shor, time remains for tite 
duration of the world,” and contrasts them with the words in Genesis 
stspecting the multiplying of the human race. “Tempus jam in cols 
lecto esse, restare, ut et qui uxores habent tanquam non habentes agant.” 
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describes the new stand-point as that of youth.’ As, therefore, 
a-childhood and youth of development are here assumed, the 
‘Btand-point of ripened manhood is joined to them, to which 
‘the progressive revelations of the Paraclete must lead. 

To this distinction between the Old and New Testament 
‘stand-points, in contrast to the increasing mingling of one 
with the other, may be traced ‘the manner in which Ter- 
tullian enforces the idea of the universal priesthood. Indeed, 
‘we cannot believe that this view was first rendered prominent 
by Montanism, and that ‘Tertullian was led to adopt it by his 
Montanism. Wahave already seen how this view corresponded 
to the oriyinal Christian spirit, but was constantly threatened 
to be overpowercd by a new priestly tendency that was then 
springing up. Tertullian himself sometimes, when his polemic 
interest in conflict with the laity led him to it, came forward 
as its opponent ; but certainly Moutanism, as far ag it placed 

. the free movements of the spirit in opposition to hierarchical 
and traditional tendencies, contributed to invigorate the con- 
seiousness of the Christian priesthood, and this effect we ean 
recognise even in Tertullinn. 

“: The advocates of second marvages appealed to the passages 
in Tit. i. 6, and I*'Tim. iii, 2, and a A eS 
only required of bishops and deacons, that a person should 
only enter once into the marriage state, it follows that this 

" limitation cannot be required of other Christians, Tertullian 
combats this by the application of the universil idea of the 
priesthood to all Christians generally, and says—* We ave 
fools if we believe that what is not lawful for priests is lawful 
for the laity. Ave not we laies also priests? It is written, 
He bas made us kings and priests to God and his Father.’ 
Only the anthority of the church has made a difference 
between clergy and Taity, and the dignity is consecrated by 
the session of the clerical order. Where there is no session 
of ‘the ecclesiastical order, thou offerest (offers, partakest of 
the Supper) and baptizest (¢inguis); thou arb priest for 
thyself alone. But where there ave three there is a church, 
even though they are laics, for ‘every one lives by his own! 

» faith, nor‘is there respect of persons with God, since, accord- 
ing to what the apo*tle says, ‘not the hearers of the law shall 













_,, | “Sam senuit ex quo juyenuit,” one cf those antitheses in which 
Tertullian delights. 
VOL. IT. BL 
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be justified’ by God, ‘but thé doers’”' We here find the 
game views which are exhibited in his book on baptism before 
he embraced Montanism, that all Christians being partakers 
of the same original pricsthood, are able and authorized, not 
only to publish the word, but to administer the sacraments 
that only the necossity of an gcclesiastical organization in the 
fellowship of similar brethren, laid tho foundatiog for the 
distinction of clergy and .lgity, to whom, except in cases of 
necessity, individuals must submit themselves. Here again 
we must observe that spiritual apprehension of the idea of the 
church, in conflict with other elements of Tertullian’s mind, 
as the basis of that common reference to Christ which ia 
closely connected with the idea of the universal priesthood, 
From this universal right to the priesthood, Tertullian infers 
the universal capability in reference to those religious and 
moral requirements which are incumbent on all.“ Tf, then, 
thou hast a priestly right when ncedful, thou must also have a 
priestly mode of life. As one who has married twice, dost 
thou baptize ? or administer the Supper? How much more 
criminal it is when a layman who has been married a second 
timggacts asa priest, when a pricst himself, thus marrying, loser 
tes mametted! But thou eine —allowaane must 
be made for necessity. No necessity can be allowed for whick 
can be avoided. Do not involve thyself in a second marriage 
and thou wilt not be under. the necessity of administering 
what is not laveful for 2 man who has married a second time 
God wills that we should be all so constituted that we may 
everywhere be fittcd for attending to his sacraments—onr 
God, éne faith, and one discipline. | How, then, can priests bi 
chosen from the ‘laity, unless the laity observe what, i 
required of the priestly ofder?”, From this language wi 
must infer that the clergy, unless there had been special , 
preparatory institutions for them, were wont to be taken from. 
the body of the laity. 

Tertullian, in his attack on second marriages, proceeds on 
two opposite principles, a contradiction that we have already 
remarked in him. On the one hand, he scts out from the 
deoper spiritual idea of marriage, which Christmnity has 
imparted, as.a spiritual communion ; he “egards as its essenee: 
a higker spiritual unity by which the sexual difference ia 
. 
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®quslized, which must, therefore, lead to investing it witH 
@ high moral~ significance, and would certainly check hig 
exalting celibacy above the married life. On the other hand, 
his one-sided ascetic tendency lcd him into error, and dis- 
posed him to depreciate maryage on account of the sensuous 
element,—to distinguish celibacy as in a special senso an 
abject to be aimed at, and, on the other hand, to regard 
tarriage only as a necessary defect’; so that the argument 
Against second marriages is at the bottom a recommenda- 
tion of celibacy. We can only explain his employing such 
contradictory lines of argument, by the fret, that owing to his 
erroneous opposition’ against what belonged to the bodily 
senses, he could not perceive the unity between the spiritual 
and corporeal connexion, and hence, notwithstanding all the 
admirable things he has said on the Christian idea of mar- 
Fiage, he had evidently not attained to a perfect understanding 
of this ethical idea. fi 

As the ascetic opposition against married life in general 
forms the basis of ihe prohibition of second marriages, it is 
Homers strongly when 'lertullian pronounces a single life 
blessed, because it is altogether free from that seygyous 
element whieh he brands as buying aie coal 
prim. Wence jie infirs, if what w: inst marriage 
generally was valid, how much more would it be applicable, 
when a person, having made use of the indulgence granted 
by God (which Tertullian regarded gs a candescension to 
human ‘weakness), when his wife was snatched from him, 
should desire to. marry again. It was not enough for such a 
person to have sunk. below the first e of perfection ; he 
sank from the sceond to the third, and world at last sink 
decper still, since he 
appointed by God for satistying his sensuous desires. 

That one-sided ascetic tendency of renouncing the present 
world and striving after the future, appears also here very 
characteristically, when he pronounces the desire of posterity 
tobe a thing unworthy of a Christian, a state of thraldom 
with the world, in these words,—‘ Shall a servant of God 
long for keirs, wlio has disinherited himself from the world? 
And who would desire to mnarry again who has not, had 
ehildren by the fast! It will then he his first object to live 
longer, while the apostle hastens to his Lord.” He adds 
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itonically, “Certainly such a man will be the most free from’ 
ties in persecutions, the most steadfast in martyrdom, the 
most prompt in communicating religf, the most moderate in. 
his gains. Lastly, he will die in peace, leaving children who 
will celebrate his obsequies. Will persons of this kind be 
actuated by concern fur the public welfare,—lest states should 
come-%o ruin, if they retain no offspring,—lest laws, and 
rights, and commerte fail ; Jest the temples fail ; lest there 
should not be those who exclaim, ‘Christiani ad bestias!’” 
Here we perceive the strong antipolitical feeling of ascetic 
exaggeration, the want of a correct insight into the respective 
provinces of religion and cthics, which in some measure justi- 
fied the accusation brought by the heathen against the Chris- 
tian life, which Tertullian aimed to repel in his Apology. 

From this point of view he also adduces as a proof that it 
could not be conformable to Christian interests to contract 
asecond marriage, the instance of a person who designedly 
chose for his second wife one who was not thought likely to 
have children; but he was mistaken, and became a second 
time a father as well as a husband, This was looked upon 
by-Lertullian as a divine judgment. 

From vie stamd-point he oceupied in reference to_the 
doctrine of morals, Tertullian explains Paul's statement of 
the opposition between flesh and spirit as wholly relating to 
the opposition between the spirit and sensuality. This lies 
at the basis of-his whole scheme, according to which every- 
thing depends on freedom from the dominion of the senses, 

Since Tertullian proceeds on an outward conception of the 
idea of marriage, and regards the wife only as an assistant for 
the outward relations of lifg and the management of domestic 
concerns, he wishes to prove that as the warrior and traveller 
can dispense with such help, this must ‘always be the case 
with the Christian as a miles and peregrinus. He says, “I 
know with what excuses we colour the insatiable eupidity of 
the flesh. We pretend the necessity of aids, the management 
of the house, the government of the family, the care of the 
presses and keys, the inspection of the spinning, the purchase 
of food, and domestic cares.” He then adds ironically, “ Only 
the houscs of married men prosper! “he families of the 
anmarried, the affairs of cunuchs, the fortunes of soldiers, or 
‘of those who travel without wives—al] come to nought, But 
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are not we soldiers? but of a higher warfare, even as we are 
under a greater Icader. And are we not travellers through 
this world ?”! 

But as Tertullian, on the one hand, gave undue prominence 
to the outward sensuous element of marriage, in order to 
confirm his exhortation, that*a person after the first marriage 
had been dissolved by death, should not contract a’second ; 
80, on tne other hand, he procecds in exactly an opposite 
direction to argue from tho pecwiarly Christian and spiritual 
element in the conception of the idea of marriage as a com- 
munion of souls, that such a coniexion ean only be formed 
once between t%o persons, and is indissoluble even by death 
itself. It is the culminating point of the idea of marriage 
which he here presupposes. He says,—*In a second marriage 
two wives beset the same husband, one in the spirit, the other 
in the flesh. Nor canst thou hate the carlicr one, for whom 
also thou must entortain a more sacred affection as being now 
taken to God.” And ho strengthens this argument by alluding 
to the Christian custom of celebrating the memory of deceased 
wives or husbands, adding, “for whose spirit thou prayest, 
for whom thou givest ammual oblations. Thou wilt therefore 
stand before God avith as many wives as than, comp-~-samtest 
in prayer, and thou wilt offer for two, and commend both to 
God by the priest ordained to monogamy, or even conse- 
erated és a celibate, and surrounded by virgins and the once 
married.” “ : 

But these two clements in the conception of marriage 
stand directly opposed to one another in Tertullian, The 
right union and blending of the two clements was wanting ; 
and this was counected w'th the general defect in the ethies 
of Tertullian and the Montanists, by whom the divine life 
was not rightly understocd as the transforming and exalting 
principle of the carthly «nd sensuous. Hence he indulged 
the thought of dissevering the spiritual clemont altogether 
from the sensuous ; as in later times from this ascetic separa- 
tion proceeded the unnatuxal relation of the cureieaxros, or 
ubintroductee.s Thus oven at that time Tertullian says;— 
“<A partnership of domestic burdens is necessary, Have 








1 Cap. xii, &’ 2 Cap. xi. 
8 See Neander's General History, &c., vol. i, p, 335, (Stand, Lib, ed.) 
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‘wpiritual wife; take 2 widow, adorned with faith, dowerad - 
swith poverty, guarded by age; you will have married well... 
To have even more wives of this kind is acceptable to God." 
“Thus friendship occupied the place of wedded love. fe 
. From that point of view suck an idea of the spiritual per- 
fection of celibacy had already developed itself in Tertullian, 
that he claimed for the unmarried, as for the martyrs, the 
right to enter Paradise immediately after death. kom such 
an idea, joined to that of a special priesthood, which was 
founded on not regarding the divine life as an universal 
transforming principle for all men, the opinion was probably 
formed that celibacy peculiarly belonged to the dignity of the 
priesthood ; thus Tertullian says,—‘ How many men and 
Women are reckoned among the ecclesiastical orders for their 
“continence, who preferred a marriage covenant with God... . 
and devoted themselves as sons of that chastity, killing in 
themselves the coneupiscenee of lust, and all that which 
could not be admitted into Paradise. Hence it is to be taken 
for granted that those who wished to he received into Para- 
dise ought to abstain from that which in Paradise is “un- 
known.” ; 
“Te as'*tspeciete deserving of notice that in the above 
passage females are mentioned among the ordained: whence 
“it follows that the same sivnificance was ascribed to the ordi- 
nation of deaconesses as to every other ordination. Thus 
tho Montanist. spirit, must: baye led to priestly celibacy, and 
we shall be obliged to regard this as one of the effects of 
Montanism on the dovelojnnent of the church. _ ‘This appears 
in the strongest light in au expression of the Montanist pro- 
phetess Prisca or Priscilla, to which Tertullian appeals; the 
pee is wanting in the o$mmon, codices, and no doubt was 
loft out on account of the offence which it would give to 
those who looked at it from the common orthodox stand- 
“point, and it was first edited by Rigaltius.® “Also by the 
“holy prophetess Prisca it was thus announced that only a holy 












“ Qnanti igitur et quantee in ccclesiasticis ordinibus de 
~ eontinentia ecnsentur.” . 
3 Cap. x. “ Item per sanctam prophetidem Priscam ita evangelizatur, 
quod sanctus minister sanctimoniam noverit 1 tinistrare. Purificantia 
fnim concordat, ait, ct visiones vident, cb ponentes faciem deorsam etiam. 
"voces gudiunt manifestas tam salutares quam et occultas.” . 
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‘Sinister kudws how to minister holy things. For he brings 
purifying things into agreement ; he speaks,” (the Spirit,) “and 
‘they-ses visions, and when they lower their countenances they 
alao hear distinct voices, as salutary as they are hidden.” 1s 
is evidené that here true holiness and purity are regarded ag 
inseparable from celibacy. . 
- We havo already secn, that even in heathenism Tertullian 
sought out correspondences to Christianity, proceeding on the 
idea, that Satan was'a copyist and mimic of the divine ; this 
-reated on the belicf that what in other religions is merely a 
eonfused and undefined longing, or a caricature, points to the 
pure element of trath in Christianity. Thus Tertullian at- 
tempts to prove from the practice in heathen sanctuaries the 
importance of single marriages.’ In such comparisons tho 
main point is to distinguish between what is in analogy with 
Christianity, and what is in opposition to it,—a task to which 
Tertullian was not always competent. 

We proceed from this treatise to another in which Tertul- 
lian handles the same subject—his work De Monogamia, 

We find in this work the same ideas and arguments as in 
the former,—many topics are less fully discussed, but yet 
there are severalenew ideas and developments. Phe-epecial 
‘difference between the two treatises is this—that in the first 
Tertullian proceeds more on the common Christian stand- 
point, and scarcely ever on that of Montanism ; while in the 
-other, Montanism is‘more warmly and earnestly avowed. Ho 
here describes the opporients of Montanism as carnally minded, 
psychici, because they would not acknowledge the siew gifts 
imparted by the Holy Spirit,—their carnal mind being inca- 
pable of acknowledging tle new revelations of the Holy Spirit. 
This carnal mind exused them %o become opponents of the 
new higher stages of the evelopment of the Christian life, to 
. which the church was to be advanced by the new effusion of 

the Holy Spirit, and allowed them to retain their sensual 
‘desires in opposition to the new. strict requirements of the 
Christian life: Thus, he says, “The things of the Spirit do 
not please the psychici, who do not receive the Spirit.” The 
Montan’sts, on the other hand, he desctibes as those who by 
the acknowledgmgnt of spiritual gifts become spiritually 
minded, and who.aence aro properly denominated spiritates.* 

* Cap. xiii, ? De Monog, cap. i. 
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‘When Montanism prescribed new laws for the Christian 
life—as for instance, the law in reference to second marriages, 
it was charged with venturing to prescribe things which could 
not be deduced from holy writ nor frém church tradition, and 
that contrary to Christian freedom it imposed new tcgal bur- 
dens on men, Tertullian appcals in its defence to the promise 
in John’s Gospel of the Paraclete, who should reveal new truths 
which men at first could not apprehend. We know indeed, 
from Irenaeus, that there were*persons who, when the Montanists 
appealed to these passages, erted that the whole Gospel 
was spurious.‘ But in Tertullian we find not the least trace 
of this, that it had ever entered an 'y one’s thoughts to dispute 
the genuineness of the Gospel to which the Montanists ap- 
pealed ; and it is certainly most unhistorical, if the modern 
opponents of the genuineness of that Gospel have really’. 
thonght that in those words respecting the Paraclete there 
was an implied. allusion to Montanism. In those words 
nothing whatever can be found which js not satisfactorily 
accounted for, in its application to the apostles alone as such, 
whose office it was to develop the germ of the truth contained 
in Christ’s words, and to bring out into clear consciousness 
what "concealed therein: there was nothing, in short, in 
these words, which referred to a later age of the churth. 
Whoover had been induced by the controversies of the Mon- 
tanist age to attribute similar things to Christ, would cer- 
tainly have expressed himself very differently, Nothing ean 
be found in those words which not its point of connexion 
and its analogy in Christ’s promises in reference to the Holy 
Spirit in the other Gospels. , Nor can it be imagined, that.a 
later writer could have so transpofted himself back to the 
first stage of the development of Christianity, in order that, 
he might be able to speak in this nfanner on the relation of 
the doctrine of Christ. as it was delivered by himself, to the 
development deduced from it by the apostles. Tertullian, 

. certainly, was very far from thinking that those words must, 
literally relate only to the new revelations of the Paraclete in 
his own times. He well knew that these words primarily 
related to the apostles ; only he thought that this application : 
of them was not exhaustive, but that they might be applied 


















* Tren. iii. 11. The so-called Alogi. (Sce Neanc 1's General History, 
v8l. ii. pp. 222, 801. Stand. Lib. ed—Tr.) 
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equally to the progressive development of the Christian life 
by the further effusion of the Holy Spirit. And cortainly we 
must allow that Tertullian is right in the general principle 
affirmed by him, that what was said to the apostles in a nar- 
rower sense, must be applicable in certain respects to Chris- 
tians of other times, as well as in reference to the application 
of this special passage to the progressive development of 
Christian consciousness under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Only it is of importa..ce, correctly to distinguish 
between the sense in which these words peculiarly apply to 
the apostles, and the meaning of their general application to 
tho post-apostotic times; and likewise clearly to understand 
the idca of that progressive Christian development—the rela- 
tion it stands in to the original divine words that proceeded 
from Christ and the apostles. These were points which came 
under discussion in the controversy with Montanism, and with 
these its leading errors were connected. 5 
Tt was justly objected to the Montanists that by such an 
application of the words to the post-apostolic times, the church 
was surrendered to the caprice of those persons who appealed. 
to now revelations, and under this pretext propounded new 
‘doctrines that were sufficient to adute ate _Clettanity, 
What was Tertullian's reply? “'Vhe spirit opposed to Chris- 
tianity is apparent from the diversity of preaching, first 
adulteFating the rule of faith, and then the rule of life; for 
the adulteration of what is first in order must precede ; that 
is, the adulteration of the faith is before that of the precepts 
for the life. It is necessary that a man should be a heretic 
concerning tod, and then concerning the rule of life. But 
sine the Paraclote has m:ay things to téach which the Lord 
has reserved for him, according to his promise, so ho will, 
in the first place, testify of Christ, on whom we believe, with 
all those doctrines which relate to God as the Creator, and 
will glorify:-him ; and being thus understood concerning the 
rule of faith, he will then reveal many things which relate to 
discipline, since the perfection of the pure doctrines will be 
a pledge for them, although they are new, because now 
revealed,—although burdensome, because not even now are 
they borne; yet they originate in no other Christ than in 
him who traly sai that he had many other things which 
would be taught by the Paraclete which were not less burden- 
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soine than these, for those persons by whom, at that time, 
they were not yet borne.” “ . 
Tertullian, therefore, proceeds on the assumption that © 
doctrine ig tho original, from whiclz ethics are the dedue-~ 
tion ; the adulteration must make its first appearance in the _ 
former, By their agreement with the original scheme of 
doctrine tho new revelations will be proved to ‘be genuine. 
Certainly Tertullian was right in asserting that important 
eomuptions of ethical points must have their root in the 
doymatical scheme of Christian consciousness ; nevertheless, 
the case might oxist that the connexion of what was erroneous 
in the cthical clement, with the erroneous in the dogmatical 
element, might not be palpable to those who adopted it, so 
that the error was prominent only on the ethival side. Tt 
might join itself outwardly to one of the foundations of the 
universal Christian tradition, and what was novel init might 
be represented as the completion of moral instruction, and 
yet might be at variance (without its abettors being conscious: 
of the fact) with the fimdamental principles of the universal 
Christian tradition, A. person night sct out from the same 
faith in God anc Christ, professing or really intending to 
honouy#*is alox ,-and ‘yet the new ethical precepts pro-" 
ae by him might ho injurious to the Christian faith, 
$o that, in’ fact, the criterion which Tertullian jaid down for 
deciding on the divine in the new revelation was absdlutely 
erroncons., With all that outward adherence to acknowledged 
Christian doctrme, the new revelations substantially and 
essentially contradicted them, ‘This evrtainly applied to the 
_pretended new revelations made by Montanus and his new 
prophets and prophdtesses.  ‘That.»hich, in annexing itself to 
the unchangeable first privciples of Christianity, ought to 
1 “Non minus istis onerosa, (quam) “iNis, a quibus nondum tune 
sustinebantur.” I have translated this passage according to an emenda- 
tion which seemed tome necessary. According to the recived reading 
Zeti stands opposed to ilis, consequently ist must mean the Christians 
of those times, 7l/i the apostles; but that cannot possibly he correct.” 
We must understand istis as neuter, and the word can then refer to what 
is now revealed by the Paraclete, in relation to what was then revealed 
"new to the apostles, and what to therh appeared not Jess burdensome. 
than the new revealed by the Paraclete appeared burdensome’to the men 
of that age. It is evident from the connexicr that the comparison 
refers to the object, not to the subject, and there. oe this emendation is 
Gbeolutely necessary. i 
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-in fact, spmothing that in its spirit contradicted the contetits. 


{rightly understood) oj 


~ those first principles. Christ as the 


Redeemer was not glorified by it, but rather the doctrine 


«respecting him in that 


chayacter which lay at the foundation 


of Christian morals was injured. In setting up that criterion 
for, tha new revelations, Tertullian had in view particularly 
the falsification of tho Christian truth by Gnosticism. But 


Montanism deviated i 
‘tion of Christian trut! 


1 an opposite direction in the falsifica- 
h, and its errors were most prominent 


in the ethical department. Its errors in dogmatics were 
in many respects less apparent and conscious. In dogmaties 
there was the erroneous application of,the idea of the pro- 


gressive development 


of Christianity, and the erroneous 


explanation, as well as erroncous use, of that promise of the. 
‘Paraglete, when, uamely, the-completion of the Christian 
morals was not considercd as something’ proceeding from 


within, agreeably to 


the essential nature of Christianity, 


under the guiding influence of the Holy Spirit, but as sorie- 
thing from without, by a new authority in addition to the 


original fundamental 
tge apostles haP uot al 
real contents of the tr 
aciougness was to be o 
Spirit, Christ spoke o 
first know what at thal 


radition of the church. Inasmuch as 
ttained earlier to%s’sonscretatess of the 
uth wmouneed by Christ, and this con- 
tained by the illumination of the Holy 
f new revelations, by which they would 
t time they were not gble to apprehend. 


But now, that consciousness having been onee attained by 


the apostles, it was to 


he spread by their’ instrumentality, by 


their word, This, thergfore, remained the necessary instru- 


mentality. for all fart! 
these could only rela 


ber revelations of the Holy Spirit, and 
tg to more completely understanding 


and applying the contents of the truth announced by the 


. apostles. ‘Tertullian’s 


error consists in this, that he speaks of 





> new revelations whic 


in ure not deduced from the existing: 


‘Word, but added from without, aud which, by the divine 


authority accrediting 


them, demand to be acknowledged in 


the church. Further, Tertullian maintained, as things had 


been revealed to the 


apostles which before they were. not 


‘able to bear, sogit need not excite wonder if, by the new 
revelations of foo Paraclete, such things should be com-' 
manded which men had hitherto not been able to bear..* It 
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pee) fe 
was only the fault of the flesh that these things appéated. 
purdensome.! But the analogy will not hold good ; ‘for 
Christ spoke not of separate outward commands which the 
apostles, on account of their carnal weakness, could not 
formerly bear ; but of such truths as they could not yet 
understand, because they had not yet atiained to the requi- 
site stand-point of the spiritual life. Thus all the further 
progressive development could only be determined by the 

. general stand-point, and it would only cast an obscurity over 
Christian cthics if separate strict commands were imposed 
from without, as a new burden. In the sphere of Christianity, 
all things must become new by an all-animating spirit ; this 
being present, everything else would follow. The Montanist' 
ethics which would impose on the weakness of the flesh 
separate ascetic precepts, proved itself in so doing to be a 
logal system foreign to Christianity. What hero professed to 
be something spiritual,—spiritale, rather deserved the name 
of Wuxixdy in the biblical sense of the term. 

Tt is remarkable how Tertullian determines the relation 
which the stand-point of the Spiritales in their idea of 
marriage gars to that of the Psychict on the one hand, and 
to that of the. heretics, that is, of the Gnostits, on the other. 
The ethics of the Spiriteles he considers to occupy the right 
mean’ between these two opposite tendencies. Thg one, 
according to Tertullian, disown marriage entirely, as they dis- 
own the Creator from whom it proceeds; the others exalt 
marriage above all propriety, and desirea multiplication of 
marriage? Certainly Tertullian opposes throughout the 
Gmostic stand-point, which is connegted with the hatred of 
nature and with dualism. He acknowledges marriage as a 
relation implanted in human nature by the Creator, of which 
the highest significance has been attained through Christianity. 

“But however far he withdraws in theory from the Gnostic 
stand-point, yet in dissevering as he docs the sensuous and 
the spiritual in marriage, and in ecxalting, as a consequence, 
the single above the married life, he is driven to results 
which, in practice, border on Gnosticism. He agrees with 





‘1 Gap. iii, “Sed an onerosa monogamia, viderit adhuc impudens infir- 
qnitas earnis an autem nova, de hoc interim constet. : ; 

% Cap. i. “Heretici nuptias auferunt, psychici ‘ngerunt ; ili: nec? 
semel, isti non semel nubunt.” rae 
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the Gnostic ethics in regarding the divine life too much in 
mere opposition to what relates to the senses in man, and not, 
98 a transforming, elevating principle. He maintains that 
even if the Paraclete Had not granted so much indulgence to 
the flesh as to.allow marrigge, but had prescribed the single 
life, this would not have been introducing anything new.? 
He hore appeals to the,example of Christ.? If now Tertullian 
did nov, like a Clement of Alexandria, find in the specific, 
relation of Christ to mankind and to the church the reason 
why he could not enter into the marriage relation, he would 
be induced to place celibacy on the highest stand-pvint in the 
example of Christ, agreeing in this point with Tatian. And 
he, found a confirmation of this view in those misunderstood 
words of Christ respecting the blesscdness of a single life, in 
which from a very early period it has been helieved that a 
consilium evangelicum relating to it was to be found, 

The controversy.on the vbligution of monogamy was carried 
on partly on exegetical grounds, partly on grounds taken from 
the idea of marriage. As to the first, the opponents of Mon- 
tanism appealed to the law relating to the Levirate marriage,? 
as a proof that a second marriage gencrally could not be for-- 
bidden ; but Ter‘ulliart urges in reply, rhe-differemve between 
tho Old and New Testament stand-points. When his oppo- 
nents reproached the Montanists with a fresh intermingling 
of the Law and the Gospel, and combated them with the 
necessary distinction of the Old and New Testament stand- 
points, Tertullian charged them with sclf-contradiction and 
Inconsequetitial reasoning, since, when it would answer their 
purpose, they would appeal to Christ's abrogation of the law, 
and at another time, as in the point now before us, they 
would avail themsclves of an appeal to the Old Testament. 4 
This accusation was, indeed, not altogether unfounded 3 it 


' Cap. iii, “Dlud enim amplius dicimus, etiamsi totam et solidam 
virginitatem sive coutinentiam Paracletus hodie determinasset, ut ne 
unis quidem nuptiis fervorem carnis despumare premitteret, sic quoque 
nihil novi inducere videretur.” + 

* Cap. v. “Quando novissimus Adam, id est Christus, innuptus in 
totum qvod etiam primus Adam ante exsilium.” 

9 Cap. vii. “ 

* Cap. vii. “Et q oniam quidam interdum nihil sibidicunt esse cum 
lege, quam Christus non dissolvit, sed adimplevit, interdum que volunt 
legis arripiunt.” : : 
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“proceeded from confused ideas respecting the nature. of thé 
Jaw and the relation of the Law and tho Gospel to oné another: 
But Tertullian was also on this subiect involved’ in similar 
confusion, He maintains that in the law a distinction is te 
‘be made between what has been abrogated by Christ dnd what 
is to remain in force, or rather is to be carried to greater 
completeness ; in reference to which Christ says, that he came 
not to destroy the law but to fulfil, Under the first “head he 
understands the yoke which éven the fathers were not able to 
bear.! He understands this only of the ritual of the law, and: 
considers all the rest as belonging to the ethical element. In 
consequence of making this distinction, he was more Jiable to 
inelude in the fulfilling of the Law something which belonged 
to the legal stand-point, and not te place in due prominence 
: what was peculiar to the Gospel ; this would not have been 
» the case, if he had applied the contrast between the Law and 
the Gospel to the whole form of the Jaw, to the different 
relation of the ethical to the religious. -As to any argument 
that might be drawn from the Levirate law, it could not, 
in his opinion, be made use of on the Christian stand-point, 
because the spreading of the kingdom of God no longer 
depended on the propagation of the*racc.~ He remarks im 
reference to the progressive development in the requirement 
of continence, what we have already quoted from his first 
- work on this subject. ~ 
. But his deep conception of what is peculiar to Christianity’ 
comes to view when he says that this prescription could 
admit of no application on the Christian stand-point, because 
all Christians are in the relation of brethren to one another. 
As Tertullian proceeds on the erroncous assumption (from 
a misunderstanding of Lev. xxi. 14) that a second marriage 
> was forbidden to-priests in the Old Testament, he applies this 
adroitly to the universal pricsthood of all Christians :—-“ But 
Jesus, the great high-priest of the Father, clothing us with 
himself (because ‘they who are baptized in Christ, have put 
on Christ’), “has made us priests to God his Father, accord- 






1 Cap. vii. “Plane et nos sic dicimus decessisse legem, at onera 
quidem ejus, que secundum sententiam apostolorum. nec patres susti- 
here valuerunt coneesserint quee vero ad justitiam . xectant, non tantum 
roservata permaneant verum et ampliata, ut scilic t redundare possit 
Justitia nostra super scribarum et phariseorum justidam,” 
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‘tag to John.” And here he makes, though incorrectly, an 
application full of Christian sentiment, of the passage in 
“Matt. viii, 22—« For the Lord calls back the young man 
hastening to his father’s burial, in order to show that he calls 
us to be priests, whom the,law forbids to be present at the 
burial of their parents. ... . *,... Therefore are we bound to 
ebserve this interdict? By no means. For our only Father 
lives, antl our mother the church, nor are we ourselves dead 
who live. unto God, nor do we Bury our dead, because they, 
too, live in Christ.” He also makes use of this idea of the’ 
universal ‘priesthood against his opponents when they argued, 
that, according to the passages already quoted from Paul's: 
epistles, monogamy was only required of those who. were 
to be chosen to clerical offices, and hence it followed, no such 
prescription was laid upon others. He says—“ Whence are 
the bishops and clergy? Are they not from all? But if all 
were not bound to monogamy, whence could monogamists be’ 
taken. for the clergy? Must there be a separate order of 
monogamists, out of which to make a seleetion for the 
clergy ?”?. 
- Now it is evident, that although on one side the idea of an 
universal priestheod might bo favoured by Mont®iism, yet: 
thé prominence obtained by this idea is by no means to be: 
considered as an effoct of the montanist spirit, but rather as a 
reaction of the original Christian spirit in opposition to the 
hierarchical tendency. We learn this from ‘f'grtullian himself, 
since he objects to his opponents, who were, no doubt, laymen 
of the catholic church, that when dutics were in question, 
they affected to know nothing of this’ universal priesthood, 
but when they wished to’make good their rigtts against the 
clergy, they could vaunt gbout the universal priesthood. - He 
says—~“ When we exalt and inflate ourselves against the 
clergy, then we are all ono, then we are all priests, because 
‘the hath made us priests to God and tlie Father.’ But when: 
wa are called upon to practise an cquality of sacerdotal dis-° 
cipline, we doff the priestly infula, and drop into a lower, 
rank!” Here also. he endeavours to rebut the appeal made. 
1 Qap. Mii. 2 Cap. xii. ‘ 
-% Cap. xii. “Sed enm extolMemur et inflamur adversus clerum, tate * 
unum omnes sumus, fine omnes sacerdotes, quia sacerdotes nos Deo et’ 
Patrifecit. Com sfc disciplinge sacerdotalis provecarm@r' 
deponimus infulas & impares sumus,” ate 
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to Paul’s words in 1 Cor. vii. as in his first treatise on thé. 
same subject; he maintains that where Paul shows indulgence, 
towards those who are weak in theeflesh, he marks this “sx 
spoken, not according to the Lord’s authority, but after" 
human judgment. But where ,he says that he wishes afl: 
might be as he was in reference to the single life, he adds— 
that he believes that he had the Holy Spirit ; and Tprtullian 
considers this as equivalent to the passage where Paul appeals - 
to the word of the Lord. He concludes from this, that Paul, 
by virtue of the authority of the Holy Spirit, revoked what, 
according to mere human judgment, he had yiclded to carnal. 
weakness.1 Moreover, Tertullian contrived to weaken the 
force of the passages from Paul’s epistles which were, brought 
against him, by an arbitrary exposition, ‘and maintained, that 

* where Paul speaks of a second marriage, he assumes that the ° 
first had been contracted with a heathen before conversion,. 
and had been dissolved by death.* But he imagined that 
a marriage contracted with a heathen did not correspond to 
the idea of Christian marriage, for the whole life of Christians 
is reckoned by faith.* ‘Tertullian gives peculiar prominence 
in marriage, as congected with his own manner of viewing 

’ the subject which we have developed from®his former wgrk,. 

’. to the religious clement of its sanctification ; as he. defines 
Christian marriage to be such an union as exists when God 
joins two into one flesh, or when he scals the union where he 
finds it alreadyeformed, that is, in the case of heathens who 
have embraced Christianity. Tertullian, as we have rernarked, - 
always proceeds upon this idca of marriage as an indissoluble ° 
union, founded in a communion of glivine life. Even before - 
his transition to Montanism, he held it as corresponding to - 
Christian principle, that the partys who separated: from the 
other for the only legitimate cause allowed by the law of. 
Christ, could form no new marriage. He now thinks—“If 
the separated party who, on account of wrath, hatred,.or* 
enmity, and their causes, injury or insult, or any complaint 
whatever, has separated herself" in soul and body, from her 
husband, remains bound to an cnemy (not to call him a 


1 Cap. tii. . 2 Cgp. xi. shi 
3 Quia ante fidem soluto ab uxore non nuerabitur post fidem 
secunda uxor, que post fidem prima est; a fide Yim etiam ‘ipsa-vita 
nostra censetur.” : 
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*husband), how much more does she-remain bound who, 
‘neither by ‘her own fault nor her husband's, but by an event 
‘according to the will of God, is not separated from matri- 
mony, but only left, and after death belongs to him to whom 
when dead she still owes unjon.”’ Thus Tertullian concludes 
that the conncxion of the Wife with such a person must con- 
‘tinue for ever in spirit, that no othcr union can take its place, 
but thas it beeomes transformed into a higher communion. 
‘For confirmation, ho makes usé of the manner in which a 
Christian woman was wont to celcbrate the memory of her 
deceased husband, and says—“She prays for his soul, and 
solicits, meanwhile, refreshment for him, and a participation 
in the first resurrection,? and makes offerings on the aunual 
return of the day of his death. For unless she did this, she 
would repudiate him as far as Jay in her power.” This he 
rae in connexion with the Christian conception of eternal 
ife, and of a personality to be glorified in an endless life. He 
is imbued with the Christian view of the future, that no 
personal relation of the higher life will be destreyed, but that 
all will arise in a gl form, and endure throughout 
eternity. Tertullian’s genuine Christian spirit is evinced in a 
remarkable mannar when he says, “ Orure-we to be nothing 
aft death, according to Epicuras, and not according to 
Christ ? But if we believe in the resiurection of the dead, we 
shall afso remain bound to those. with whom we shall rise 
again, and shall give an account of onc another. But if in 
‘that world they neither marry nor,are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels in heaven,’ shall wo on that account not be 
bound to deceased partners, since there will be no restoration 
of marriage ? So much tie more shall we be bound, because 
we are destined for a better state, we are to vise to & spiritual 
partnership, in which we shall recozmise ourselves and those 
who belong to ns. How, finally, shull we sing the praises of 
God for ever, if the sense mal memory of this obligation does 
“not remain to us? if not merely in substance, but in conscious- 
ness, we are transformed ?* We, therefore, who shall be with 



































t Gap. x. 

. This mode of expression belongs to the eschatology of Tertullian 
aud the Montunists. ‘The representation of Hades, in which the de- 
parted saints are adm*itcd to a foretaste of future blessedness, and then 
the resurrection to h ppiness during the millennial reign. _ 

3 T have translat d, these words according to an emendation of the 
text which seemed necessary. ‘The text as it stands is, “si substantia 
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God, shall be with one another, since we shall be all otfe with 
God.” He then remarks, what was suggested to him by’ 
comparison of the different parables of Christ respecting the 
unity of believers and the various degrees of reward in eter- 
nal life, that then one communion of ‘eternal divine life would 
unite all together, though various degrees would exist in it. 
“ Although the ronan will be various, although there are 
Many mansions! belonging to the same father, they have 
laboured for the one denarims of the same wages, that is, 
eternal Jife, in which God will not separate those whom he 
has joined more than he has forbidden them to separate from 
one another in this lower life. But since this is so, how shall 
she be free for another husband who belongs to her own for 
the future? . . . . She will haye one husband in tbe spirit 
and another im the flesh. This will le adultery; the con- 
sciousness of one woman will he divided between two men. 
Tf one is separated from her in the flesh, but remains in heart, 
there where even the thought without carnal connexion com- 
pletes the admltery by means of desire, and the marriage by 
the will,—so far he is still her husband, possessing that by 
which he became such, that is, the soul, in which, if any other 
-shall dwet, it will beterime. But he is nat excluded, if he 
departs from the lower intercourse of the flesh. The husband 
is more honoured, the purer he becomes.” * 

His upponents believed that they had found an infportant 
support for their epinion in Rom. vii. 2.5 “ For the woman 
which hath an husbsnd is pound hy the Jaw to her husband 
so long as he liveth, Dut. if the hushand he dead, she is loosed. 
from the law of her husband.” Tertullian mects them with 





non conscientia reformabimur?”® But Tertullian could not intend to 
say this; he wished certainly to represend, that man would take with 
him into a higher state the consciou-ness of what he was in this life ; that 
although the man himself is transformed and elevated, yet the identity 
of consciousness continues. But certainly here has becn a falsification 
of the original reading by the transposition of the negation, and such 
falsifications of the text by the transposition of the words are sometimes 
to be met with both inTertullian and Origen. The original reading 
will have been, “si non substantia, sed conscientia reformabitar.” {in 
Semler’s edition the passage reads thus, “Ceterum quomado gratias 
Deo in wternum canenios si non mancbit in nobis census, ct memoria 
debiti hujus? Substantia non conscier reform abitur."—Tr.] : 

1 Tertullian, like the ancients genera nndel. ands the words nova 
woadai, in John xiv. 2, as expressing a difference o “quality. 

2-Cap. x, 3 Cag’ xiii. 
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the acute objection, that Paul here speaks only from the 
stand-point of the Mosaic law, but in the same passage says 
that the-law is no longer binding on Christians. He thinks 
that this permission given by Paul might be in all cases a 
condescension to human weakness. He adduces the example 
of the circumcision of Tiniethy, of Paul’s vow at Jerusalem, 
how he condescended to the weakness of men,.becoming all. 
things io all men, only that this. could not be applied to this 
instance without injury to the apostle’s veracity, We here 
notice a mixture of formal and matcrial accommodation which * 
generally was very injurious to the doctrine of veracity. 
Yertullian aiso ‘applies to the idea of marriage, what ap- 
pears to him of the greatest importance in the relation of 
Christ and Christianity to all thé forms of human life— 
nanely, that through him as the Redeemer in every respect, 
and especially in regard to matrimony, God’s original plan in | 
the creation, which had been disturbed and checked in its 
development by sin, would be realized ;—that as from him, the 
divine Adyos, tha idea that was originally expressed in the crea- 
” tion proceeded, so this, after its realization had been checked 
by sin, and condescension under the law to the hardness of 
man’s heart had become necessary, is vestored altogether to 
its. origitial state by him the Incarnate Logos. To this he 
refors the Pauline expression ‘dvaxepadawoacba td mdvra ev 
Xprords that throwgh him the beginning and end are every- 
where brought together ; beginning and end become, one in 
him. : ~ 
But what Christ himself made preparation for, founded, 
and aimed at, was, according to Tertullian’s doctrine, first 
brought to its full yeali_ation by the new revelations of the 
Paraclete. Thus the Christian idea of all condescension to 
human weakness, which uitherto had not existed, obtained its 
full and perfect development. Hence the Paraclete, in his 
new revelations, is the restorer:of the original divine plan in 
all,the extent of the idea. Thus Tertullian, says of his in- 
fluences in relation to matrimony, that he is restitutor rather 
‘than institutor. ee 
In Christ’s bringing back all things to their original state, 
Tertullian reckons his freeing religion from the ceremonial 
1 It is a romarkat.e instance of arbitrary interpretation of Scripture, 


neglecting the conr .xion, when hg understands the words in Rom, vii. 4, 
cua Tod. Xpurrob, uf the corpus Christi quod est ecclesia, ~~ . 
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law... He says: “And so much are all things recalléd.d 
Christ to what they were in the beginning, that faith;ag 
‘brought back from circumcision to the original uhcireum= 
cision: and: freedom in the use of meats, with the exception 
of eating of blood, as it was in the beginning, and in durar 
bility of marriage, as it was from the beginning, and a prohi- 
-pition of divorce, which was not from the beginning.” Thus, 
jn Tertullian’s words, it is implied that the same priticiple of 
“gestoration of the original, the same principle of setting free 
the religious and moral elements from the limits within which 
“they had hitherto been confined, was to be applied to the 
taking away the law of the Sabbath, the restoration of equal 
value to all days alike, and likewise to the realization of 
matrimony. Tertullian himself was not aware of all the con;. 
sequences which would flow from the sentiments he.avowed . 
in their conscquential development, as is evident when we 
compare many .of his confined views with this principle. 
‘And here a limitation at once appears, which he arbitrarily 
~ made, when, in the abrogation of the distinction’ of meats, ' 
according to that apostolic decree, he believed an exception 
-miust be made as to eating of blood. _ 
“Speaking of the relation of Montanism do Christianity as 
_ hitherto developed, he says: “The new law has taken away 
repudiation; it had something to take away. The new pro- 
pheey has taken away the second marriage, which was not 
less a repudiatign of the former. But the hardness of the 
heart moro easily gave way to Christ. than the weakness of 
the flesh. his requires more for its vindication from Paul 
than the other from Moses, if it really can employ hima for 
its vindication, since it scizes him when indulgent, but rejects 
him when he prescribes, sind it cludes his leading thoughts 
and his constant will.”' This passfige indicates the manner , 
jn which Tertulliait explains the language of Paul’s writings. 
He thinks that that weakness will only last till the revelation 
of the Paraclete, to whom those things were deferred by-the 
Lord which could not then be borne ; but this intolcerablencss 
no longer serves any one for an excuse, since he is come by” 
whom strength is given to bear it.® It appears from this 





1 Cap. xiv. : : 
2 “Tempus ejus, donee Paracletus operaretur, fu tin quem dilatg sunt 
a Domino, que tune sustineri non poterant, que ) m nemini.compétit 
portate non posse, quia per quem datur portare posse, non deest.”.. 
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that Tertullian supposed 4 more elevated operation of thé. 
‘Holy Spirit in reference to practice as well as to knowledge.- 
He not only assumed a progressive illumination of the Holy: 
Spirit, by. which new and higher spiritual requirements were’ 
revealed, but also 2 more elevated communication of divine 
power through the same, by which the weakness of the flesh 
would be overeume, and the will made capable of accomplish 
ing what before it coujd uot accomplish owing-to that weak- 
ness. In Tertullian’s opinion, the same influence of the Holy’ 
Spirit was needed to know and to perform what in conse- 
quence of the,weakness of the flesh men had hitherto been. 
unable cither to know or to perform. But this greater in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit still remained, according to Ter- 
tullian, dependent on, or conditioned by, the operation of the 
free will. He appealed on this point to the words of Christ,” 
who added to his commendation of cclibacy, “He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it:” that is, let him depart who. 
‘cannot do it, That young man went away who could not 
receive the command to divide his possessions among the 
poor, and, was left by the Lord to his own will. Nor will. 
severity be imputed to Christ on account of the want of free 
will in any one, - Ho appeals to that passage so often quoted 
from Deut. xxx. 15, “Sce, I have set before thee this day life 
and good, death gad evil:” and adds, “Choose what is good ; 
if thet canst not because thou wilt not (for that thou canst’ 
if thou wilt he shows by proposing both to thy will), thou 
must depart from Him! whose will thou doest not.” : 

Here we must again remark that the sane individual wlio so 
staunchly advocated the principle-of grace, at the sume time 
expressed himself in strong terms against ifs unconditional 
operation, and firmly maintained the freedom of the will. 

We must also ‘notice, that where Tertullian adduces Mary 
‘the mother of Jesus as an example of a single marriage, he 
assumes that she, who must have been a virgin in order to 
werve as an instrument for tho birth of Christ, after he was, 
born, bore children only to one husband. He was therefore: 
an advogate of the later heretical opinion, that the so-called 
brethrea of Jesus were the Jater-born sons of Mary. But it 
is remarkable that the ascctie spirit which afterwards re- 
garded this opini+n with aversion, could not induce Tertullian,. 
although he fel, such a tendency strongly, to find anything 
doubtful in it; or there must have been other grounds which 
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“Ied:to such a conclusion, and influenced him so strongly, ‘Hat: 
doubt on the opposite side could have no effect upon him.” 

As we have seen, Tertullian, in the treatises written before’ 
he became a Montanist, had come forward as an advocate of 
milder maxims respecting repentance, according to which, no 
one who had broken the baptismal vow by any sing whatever 
would be excluded from absolution, provided he gave signs 
of sincere repentance. But as the harsher clement of his 
Christian character which led him to Montanism acquired 
increasing influence over him, he combated the views ho had 
formerly advocated, and wrote in consequence his book De 
Pudicitia, which we now wish to examine. He himself 
speaks in this book of such an alteration in his views. He 
informs us that he was moved to appear as an advocate of 

~ the opposite side of the question, since many of his earlier 
expressions had been quoted against him, As he says, “This 
treatise will be directed inst the Psychici, against the 
ray of thinking, who on that account 

will reproach me so much the more with levity.” Probably 
he refers particularly to the manner in which he expressed 
himself in the treatise De Pwnitentia. He now sought to vin- 
dicate himself againsi~he charge which was brought against 
him on that account. He appenls to the necessity of the 
advancing development of knowledge, and seys, “ That a per- 
son should separate himisclf from a society is not in itself’ an. 
evidence of critne, as if it were not casicr to err with num- 
bers, when truth is loved by a minority.” The principles to 
which Tertullian was attached at an carlier period were there- 
fore those.of the majority of the church. What Montanism 
taught respectihg the various stages of progressive develop- 
ment in reference to the church generally, was applied by 
Tertullian to the various stages in tne development of indi- 
viduals. +I am not ashamed,” he says, “that Iam freed from 
error; [am rejoiced that tam frecd from it, beeause I am con- 
scious of being better and more modest. Let no one be ashamed 
of progress. Even in Christ knowledge has its ages, through 

’ which even an apostle passed.” He then appeals to-what Paul 
says, in 1 Cor. xiii. 11, of his progress in knowledge fro.a child- 
hood to manhood ; not indeed in reference to the various steps 
of Christidn knowledge, but of knowledge in the most general 
serse, for the purpose of comparing the subo. dinate stages of 
‘knowledge in temporal life with the higher stages in eternal life. 
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The controversy which is here handled relates to two 
“points: first, the general question whether the church pos- 
Seases power to impart absolution for all sins committed after 
baptism, or only in reference to the class of smaller offences ;- 
secondly, the special question, whether sins of unchastity 
(stuprum and adulterium), apostasy to idolatry, and murder, 
belong to the cateyory of peccata mortalia, to which no 
church ubsolution can reach. In reference to these two 
points, Tertullian maintained on che first, not by any means, 
as a Montanist, that in such sins sincere repentance was 
utterly impossille, or that, on the supposition of their com- 
mittal, no hope of forgiveness was left for them. He by no 
means wished to withdraw from parties who were guilty of 
them the sympathy of Christian Jove, but rather demanded: 
that it should be shown to them, and that they should be 
exhorted to repentance: only he maintained that after such 
persons had “once forfeited the forgiveness of sing, gained for 
them through Christ, and imparted at baptism, the divine 
counsel respecting them could be known to no one without 
anew supernatural revelation, and. the chureh would not be 
at all justified in pronouncing their absolution, and admitting 
them again to cainmunion. The powtr to bind and loose. 
canfot refer to thistelasy of sins, the so-called peccata mortalia, 
according to tho 2postle John’s designation.' If now any 
person were to make.the objection—*“ Tt is indeed in vain‘ to 
exhort to repentance if it remain without frujt—if forgiveness 
of sins cannot be imparted,”—Tertullian would reply: Their 
repentance might be so much the more efficacious, if it were 
accompanied not with that false confidence in absolution, 
that false sceurity and assurance, but with true humility; if 
they were not led astray to attribute too much to man, but 
exhorted to place their only contidence in God, to seek help 
from Him alone, Vain,” he “will such a repentance 
appear-from the'stand-point of those who want human abgo- 
lution for their repentance” (that is, in vain from the stand- 
point of the Psychici, who do not distinguish between the 
absolution of the church and the divine forgiveness of sing, 














* To the opinion, that such sinners should be exhorted to repentance, 
although absolution econid not be granted to them, Tertullian’s expres- 
sion relates, respeci‘ng the shedding of tears apart from reconciliation 
to the chureh. “ “ejunas pacis lactymas “profusuris, nee amplius ab 

« eeelesia quam publicationem dedecoris relaturis.” Cap. i. ‘ 
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and who therefore suppose, that in denying the one the other is: 
denied also) ; “ but as to our stand-point, we who believe that. 
God alone forgives sins, and that in’ every case—the sin wi 
death alone excepted—such an act of repontance cannot be 
performed in vain. For since repentance is referrod to Ged 
alone, and prostrates itself before him, this will be more effi- 
eacious in obtaining pardon, because the penitent secks it- 
alone from God, Deewse he does not belicve that human 
absolution is sufficient for his offences, and because he would 
rather blush with shame before the church than have com- 
munion with it; for he stands before its doors, and admo- 
nishes others by the cxample of his shame, and calls for the 
tears of the brethren, and returns after gaining more than 
communion, namely, the sympathy of the brethren. Andif 
he does not here reap peace, yet he sows it before the Lord. 
“He does not lose fruit, but prepares for it.”! 
The second point rclates to the special question, what sins 
- belong to the peccala mortalia, and particularly whether. sins 
of unchastity are to be reckoned among them. Even those 
persons, who reckoned joining in idolatry, apostasy to hea- 
thenism, and murder, among the peccata mortalia, still be 
slieved that the same Stvere judgment coulé not he passed on 
.this class. But in consequence of the a&cctic tendency of 
Tertullian and Montanism, he attached a peculiar criminality 
to these sins.’ All violations of ¢ hastity especially, he placed 
in one class as peecate mortalia.® Mvery indulgence of the 
“sexual passion, nu » excepted, appeared to him alike, 
Those alone who had indulged in unnatural lusts were dis- 
tinguished from other persons who transgressed the laws of 
chastity, and according to Montahist principles. were not 
admitted within the walls of the church among the class of 
peenitentes, but were obliged to stand outside the doors, and 
were at a-later period designated yeuaZdpevor.* 












1 Cap, iii. 

2 Cap. v. “Tdololatram quidem et homicidam semel damnas meechom | 
vero de medio excipis, idololatre sucecssorem, homicide antecessorem, 
utriusque collegam 2 + Persone acceptatio est, miserabiliores pegnitentias. 
reliquisti.” ‘ 

% Cap. iv. “ Ceterum si adulterium et si stuprum dixero, unum erit con-’ 
taminate: carniselogium. Nee enim interest nuptam aliénam ae viduam, 
quis incurset, dum non suam fominam, sicut nerwlocis refert, in cubi- 

* evtia an in turribus pudicitia tracidetur.” 
* Oap. iv. “ Reliquas autem libidinwm furias i apias et in gonpora: et 
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“= Pertallian ‘casts it as a reproach’ on his opponents, that: 
‘since they permitted marriage to be so often repeated.as a 
preservative against incantinence, they ought to have been so 
niuch atticter in judgment upon it. As from the Montanist 
point of view it appeared that a true marriage could be only 
once contracted, and was an absolutely indissoluble union,—. 
éveni: the digami would be numbered among these violators 
of ‘chastity.'. But from the predominance of the religious 
‘element in the consideration of matrimony, .as we have 
already scen in the former book, the first marriage was 
assumed to be one contracted between two believers. The 
religious element was here so influential, that a union formed 
without the concurrence of the church was regarded as illicit. 
He says, “ With us also, secret connexions, that is, those 
which are not first made known in the church, are in danger 
of being judged like adultery and fornication.” 

The second question is the principal topic discussed in this 
book. 1t was peculiarly important for Tertullian to main- 
tain the strictness of the judgment passed on sins of unchas- 
tity. A declaration of the Roman bishop, who had expressed. 
himself unfayourable to the Montanist strictness, and had 
‘openly accorded Wbsolution to those wao had been guilty of 
such offences, on the condition of their repeytance, appears to 
have bacn the inmediate occasion of this controversy. Pro- 
bably ‘the Roman bishop had ‘already assumed a tone of 
superiority; which sprang up early in the. Romish church, 
“grounded on the assumption that there was the source of 
pure tradition. We may draw this inference from the sar- 
castic, irritating tone in. which Tertullian expresses himself 
respecting the declaration ofthe Roman bishop: at the 
beginning of his treatise he says, “I hear that au edict, and 

_ that-a peremptory one, has been set forth. The Pontifex 
Maximus, forsooth, the Bishop of bishops, says, I forgive the 
sins of machia and fornicutio to thoso who have professed 
repentance.” ”* It is doubtful indeed whether Tertullian’ 

* in sexus ultra jura mature, non modo limine, verum omni ecclesiz tacto 
aubmovemns, quia non sunt delicta, sed monstra.” _ 

_ Capri. “Ht ideo durissime nos infamantcs Paracletum disciplines 
enormitate digamos foris sistimus, eundem limitem liminis mechis 
quoque et fornicatoribus figimus, jejunas pacis,” &e. * : 

2 Cap. iv. - . . 

3 Cap. i. Terty dian alludes to this in cap. xiii. “ Bonus pasicr eb 

*«benedictus papa ~oncionaris.” 
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quotes the words as they were uttered by the Romant: 
bishop——whether he did not designedly give them in this: 
form from his own stand-point, in order more strongly to- 
mark the presumption of the man who claimed the power of: 
forgiving sins. ” 

Tn reference to the principal point in dispute between the 
tio parties, the extension of the power committed to the. 
‘echurch to bind and to loose, there was at the bottom, as 
we have already remarked, “an error common to both—the 
want of a right understanding of the relation of baptism to 
regencration, the notion of a magical remission. of sins at bap- 
tism, the assumption that the forgiveness of sins through . 
Christ in a full sonse referred only to s committed before 
baptism, and that for sins committed after it a special satis 
faction was té be rendered, and in virtue of it a new an- 
nouncement of absolution was required. At this point a 
difference arose. Tertullian allowed this only in reference to 
smaller offences, He denied the existence of any such power 
in the church in reference to the so-called peceata mortalia,: 
Ho charged his opponents with attributing to men a power 
that belonged only to God, though in truth this was not 
founded on the views“they entertained respecting the Power 
of the Keys. The representatives of the church stand-point 
regarded the bishop and the priests not as men, but as organs 
of a power committed by Christ to the church, But Tertul- 
lian sot out frory a point of view, according to which Christ 
had not delivered any suck power to the church, certainly 
not to the bishops, aul henee, if they arrogated to themselves 
such a power, it inust have appeared to him as venturing to 
assume a power which belonggd to Gbd alone. 

The bishops regarded themselves Jere as the successors af 
the apéstles, and Peter, in consequence of the power delivered 
to hin to bind and laose, as the representative of the apostolic 
and episcopal power: Tertullian, on the contrary, maintained 
that the bishops were the successors of the apostles only in 
reference to the exercise of their office as teachers, not in 
reference to the spiritual powcr delivered to them. Such 
power was committed to the apostles only for themstlves as 
peculiar organs of the divine power, in a sense in which the 
bishops were not, by virtue of tke supernatural gifts entrusted. 
to*them, which gave them an insight into ti+ inner man, so! 


ry . 
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‘that’ they, could: discern the quality of the repentance in an 
infallible manner. If the bishops wished to be successors of 
the apostles in this respect, they must prove it by similar 
instances of divine power, the ability to work miracles and 
to foretell future cvents. What Christ said to the. apostle 
Peter, related only to himsel? personally, and just so far as 
he partook. in a special manner of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit ; Lut not at the same time, in his person, to those who’ 
exetcised a certain office in the church, but only to those 
who were spiritales homines like himself. Although it, is 
plain, he says, that the apostles themselves could impart'such 
forgiveness, which power te orgive sins could proceed only 
from God, not from me, it would follow that they did not 
do this in virtue of their office as teachers, but of a special 
power imparted to them.' “ For they raised the dead, which 
God alone can do ; and restored the diseased, which none but 
Christ cduld do ; yea, they also inflicted punishments, which 
Christ would not do. For it did not become him to be severe 
who came to suffer... . Show me, then, thou successor of: 
the apostles, examples of thy prophetic power, atid T will 
acknowledye the divine power in thee, and claim for thyself 
the power of remitting offences of thet kind; but if thou 
hast only obtained the gifts of office, to preside over not a 
government but agninistry, who or what art thow to forgive 
sins, thou who showest thyself to be neither prophet nor 
apostle, and wantest that power which is needed to forgive 
sin?” Z 

To meet the appeal made to the words of Christ to Peter, 
he says, “ Who art thou, who overturnest and changest the 
manifost intention of the Tord who addressed these words 
personally to Peter?” He had said that all was spoken to 
him personally, not to a plurality as to the chureh. But even 
Peter, he maintains, never excreised such a power of forgiving 
peccata mortalia ; he only made use of the power to loose in . 
reference to sins committed before baptism, since he first of 
all incorporated belicvers by baptism into the kingdom of 
God ; he made use of his power to bind in reference to the 
punishm-nt. of Ananias, ‘Tertullian moreover applies the 








1 Cap. xxi. “Itaque si et ipsos beatos apostolos tale aliquid indulsisse 
constaret, cujus venia a Deo non ab -homine, competeret non ex disci-’ 
: plina, sed ex potest~te fecisse.” - 
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power of binding and loosing in a quite different senge to: whet 
Peter first determined, by the illumination of the Holy Spiess 
respecting what was to be abrogatcd or retained in the Mossi 
Jaw ; in all this, there was evidently nothing of that power 
which bishops must possess as Peter's successors.” “ What 
has this to do with the ehurch,—thy chureh espedially, 0 
Psychic? For according to the person of Petcr that power 
will belong to the spiritales, to an apostle or a prophet.” For 
the Spirit is in a peculiar aad most exalted sense the church, 
in which Spirit is the trinity of the divine esscuce, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. He assembles the church which the 
Lord has constituted of three. And thus, accordingly, the 
whole number of those who ave joined to one another in this 
one faith, are recognised as a church by its author and con- 
seerator ; and so the church will forgive sins ; but the church 
of the Spirit by a spiritual man, not the church as a number 
of bishops, For this is the prerogative and authority of the’. 
master, not of the servant ; of God himself, not of the priest.” 
We see that Tertullian here opposes to the externalized idea 
of the church as constituted by the succession of bishops 
that more spiritualized idea’ of a church constituted by an- 
internal fact, the effi: ion of the Holy Spirit on the prophets. « 
Henee, such an idea as this of the chw'ch could be forméd— * 
where Christ is, and where the Moly Spirit is, there is ‘the 
church, Where two or three are united to one another in 
:the name of, Christ and in the corgmunion of the Holy Spirit, + - 
there is the church. We haye therefore obtained the idea of 
a church forming} itself from within, by means of a common. 
spiritual fact, and thus the idea of the invisible church. 
The earlier Catholic element of 'Tcrullian was therefore’ con- 

. werted into an opposite Protestant one, by the revolution 
that Montanism oflocted in his mina. ' This would have been 
correct, if Tertullian had understood by that influence of the 

._ Holy Spirit, the general influence inseparable from Chris- ° 
tianity, as it is understood to exist in all true believers. But 
such was not the case. He understands by it the extraordi- 
nary effusion of the Huly Spirit, as whose organs he regarded 
the new prophets, and who were te be believed only on 
account of their authority. Here then, one clement of exter 
nality is opposed to another, one Jewish element to another. 
Instead of the influence of the Holy. Spirit conveyed through 
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thé succession of bishops—through the ofdinary church organs 


<_we have it conveyed through the extraordinary effusion of 
the Holy Spirit, and by the appearance of the extraordinary 
orgdns excited by it, namely, the prophets. The mixture of 
the Jewish and Christian stqnd-points in the idea of a pro- 
phetical class is sect in opposition to the mixture of those 
stand-points in the idea of the priesthood. . 

Lastly, although Tertullian ascribes the right of forgiving 
fins to the ecclesia Spiritus per spiritales homines, yet he 
expressly adds, thet it had made no use of this right on 


‘geeount of theapractical injury that might ensue, in order 


that men might not-feel secure in their sins. We here recog- 
nise the moral motive to counterwork the false confidence in 
absolution, of which Tertullian well knew the injurious con- 
sequences. He quotes « Montanist ora le. “But, yonesay, _ 
the church has the power of forgiving sins. This T acknow- 
Jedge, and affirm ‘so much the more, hecause I hear the Para- 
cleté saying in the new prophets, ‘The church ean, forgive 
sins, but [ will not do it, lgst they should commit other 
‘offences.”” He here opposes the geviuine prophetic spirit to 
‘the false. “ But how,” he says, “if a pseudo-prophetic spirit 
had_ declared thir? But » an ors would have shown 
himself more as a destroyer, who would have recommended 
himself by his indulgence, and seduced others into sin Or 
if he had longed to appropriate this according to the Spirit 
of Truth ; then the Spirit of Truth can grant pardon ‘to 
fornicators, but will not do it to the injury of several.” Ter- 
tullian’s zeal was rou’ed to protest against human pretensions 
in reference to the forgiveness of sins, and against everything 
which could seduce belicvers into security in sin, and against 
the manifold injurious jufluence which the confessors and 
martyrs exerted in this dircetion. Such persons, who to. 

















ordinary Christians appeared as super-earthly beings, were 
: ‘'Y UE p y gs, 


froquently called upon for thoix intercession, by those who 
‘had been excluded from the communion of the church on 
account of their vices. Many of them acted as if they 
fhought that the impartation of reconcilement with the 
cburch “was absolutely in their power. Through want of 
knowledge or reflection, or through spiritual pride, they were 
frequently misled into false steps. But they were already 
held in such preat veneration, that whoever infringed. on 
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their authority, was almost certain of being regarded m.an: 
unfavourable light. It was, thereforo, peculiarly praiseworthy * 
and salutary in Tertullian to come forward against this ex- 
cessive veneration. But his manner of expressing himself 
discovers his invitability,—* But,” he says to the Psychia, 
“thou pourest forth this power on thy martyrs. As every 
one in virtue of the confession puts on chains ag yet not 
oppressive, under the new name of custodia, immediately the 

* adulterers resort to them, the fornicators present themselves, 
already the prayers resound, the tears of every polluted per- 
son stagnate around, and none more casily prrchase access to 
the prisons than the very people who Have lost it to the 
church.”! Tertullian, who indeed was easily hurried into 
passionate opposition on any subject whatever, and who, on 
aecount of the influence wo have noticed, was prejudiced 
aga, these confessors, and had to contend against the 
ag tes of Montanism among them, but whom we cannot 
exactly blame for exposing these thingy, indicates that theag’ . 
gatherings of a nnultitule of bgth soxes inthe prisons at night, 
and in an excited state, without any oversight, were attended 
with injurious effects on their movals. Ha gives us to under- 
stand that the excesstte vencration which <sourished spiritual 
pride and false sceurity, was dangerous even to the eonfe sors 
themselves, of which we find nuuiy Instaness, He says, “Men 
and women were defiled in the darkness, of which advantage 
was taken for the indulgence of their lusts, and they seek 
peace from those who a put in peril for their own, Others 
take refnge in the mines” (the confessors who are sent to 
labour in the mines), “and return thence as communicants, 
where now another martyrdgm is 1eessary for the new sins 
committed after the first martyrdom! (i.e, the tortures endured 
for the faith). “For who is there on the earth and in the 
flesh without sin? Who is a martyr, an inhabitant of this 
world, a suppliant for the denarius, subject to the physician 
and the money-lender ?” (that is, that he has still need of 
Christ as the physician for the sins that still cleave to him, 
and that he has to rehder an account of the interest gained. 
on the talents entrusted to him.) He imagines a ise, that 
one really suffering as a martyr should find himself in the, 

" near prospect of death. “ Yet,’ he says, “who permits a man 

Fa * Cap, xxii. é 
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“fo give what belongs to God alone, by whom that, is eon- 
‘demned without excuse, which the apostles, who, as "know, 
were themselves martyrs, did not believe they could pardon?” 
He further addresses tho martyr: “Who has paid another's 
death by his own, execpt the Son of God? Tor he in the 
very time of his passion liferated the malefactor. For he 
came for this purpose, that he, himself free from sin and holy 
in all things, might dic for sinners. Hence thou who wouldst 
imitate him in forgiving sins, if thou hast not sinned thyself, 
thou rhightest suffer for me, But if thou art a sinner, how will 
the oil in thy lamp suffice for thee and for me? I have the 
means by whicl? I can prove Christ. If Christ on this account 
is in the martyr, that the martyr may pardon adulterers and 
fornicutors, let him tell the secrets of the heart in order to 
forgive sins ; then he would be Christe For so the Lord 
Jesus Christ. showed his power.”! Thus Christ on earth, as 
a proof of his power to forgive sins, appealed to his miracles, 
when he forgave tho sins of the paralytic. Tertullian intro- 
duces the opponents of the stricter theory of repentance as 
saying, * God is good and mereiful ; mevey is preferred by 
chim to sacrifice ; he would vather have the repentance of a 
sinner than his dogth; he is the Savioyy of all nen, specially 
of them that believe. Hence, also, the sons of God ought to 
be mereiful and pacific, forgiving one another, as Christ for- 
gave us; not judi, lest we should be judged. ‘To his own 
master. he standcth or falleth. Who art thou that judgest 
another's servant? Forgive, and it shall be forgiven thee.” 
“Such,” he says, “are the pratttings of these persons, with 
which they offer adulation to God and flatter themselves, 
which tend move to enervate than to strengthen discipline.” 
On the other hand, he maiutain:, “Wo must also collect the 
expressions of every Scripture of a contrary kind. ‘Though 
God, is good, yet he is also just.” He appeals to’ those. passages 
of the Old Testament in which God rejects intercession’ for . 
certain sinners; and to passages which spoak of a jealous. 
God, He maintains that those expressions which refer only 
to the forgiveness of wrongs committed against men would 
be falsely applied to sins, as sins against God. But Ter- 
tullian on this paint has not sufficiently entered into the 
‘ideas of his opponents. What they intended appears to be 
this,~No one has a right to determine beforehand the limits 
1 Cap. ‘xxii. ? Cap. ii, 
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of the Divine compassion, to reject from church co 
or to “pronounce a sentence of condemnation on an 
whatever of sinners who show signs of repentance. “ No oné 
can look into the heart ; every one rust leave this to God, it 
remains for him to pass the decisive judgment ; and mean- 
while, all persons who, as far as raan ean judge, manifest true, 
repentance should he admitted, in dependence on the Diviné 
merey, to absolution and church commiunién. Tertullian 
says further, in vindieatign of the stricter discipline, in 
answer to. that. objectlon,— = that repentance is not in vain, 
and the church discipline is not too severe. Both honour 
God ; that will moré casily attain its object,-because it does 
not Hatter” itself; and that will render more efficient aid 
because it dees not arrogate too much to itself.” 4 

The controversy was also waged on exegetical grounds. 
One party appealed to several parables of Christ in proofs 
that no one who repented would be rejected by Christ. The 
parable of the shepherd who carried the lost sheep on his 

* shoulders was ong very familiar to Christians. For as, first: 
“of all, in domestic life, the use of representations of religious: 

: objects occupied the place of images borrowed from the hea. 
then mythology, so Christians were accustomed to have the 
figure of the shepherd carrying back the lost sheep on his 
shoulders upon their cups, and thus it was more readily sug- 
gested to contrast. with Mantanist sever'ty,—the image of 
tho good shepherd who was always ready to seek after the 
lost. ‘sheep, aud-to admit them again to the fold. It was 
repugnant to the ascetic spirit of Tertullian, that they should, 
ornament their cups with such an image taken from the 
Gospels, and he has uot failed to, express his vexation on 
account of it. - 

“Yortullian, on the contrary, maintains, that. for “correctly 
understanding this parable, it is of importance to -know the. 
oceasion of its being delivered, and for what purpose it was 
uttered by Christ, in order that persons may not arbitrarily 
interpret it from the stand-point of the present, to suit their 
own particular views. He says: “ According to the order of 
nature, according to the order of the ear and of language,’ 
and what sound thinking requires, we make the Mule, that 
those things are always answered which are called for.” He, 





















-* Procedant ips picture calicum vestrorum, si vel in illis perluegbi; 
interpretatio peeudis, etc, Cap. vii, 
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, thst the ‘murmuring ‘of the Pharisees because Christ. 
ceived publicans and sinners, gave occasion for those Words 
“of Christ, “Stich a reference would have been quite foreign 
to the occasion, if Christ had alluded on this occasion to the 
sins of ‘Christians, since theso formed no part of the topic of 
discourse, and as yet it might be said that there were no 
Christians, It is thercfore evident, that in this parable 
those sinners who first received the Gospel, and of whom 
Christ rejected none, were intended; and that it could only 
refer to sins committed before baptism. But, correct'as Ter- 
tullian was in the immediate ‘exegetical reference of this 
parable, as well is in the hermeneutical canon which he here 
makes use of, yet he ought not to have forgotten ‘the rule: 
laid down by him elsewhere, that the immediate historical. 
Xeference of the words docs not exclude a general application 
to all times, and a variety of cases. His opponents might 
concede all that he maintained, and yet could assert the pro- 
pricty of making such an application. They could say with 
Justice, that this parable was available for all times, and ap- 
plicable to ali cases, for the purpose of showing the disposi- 
ction with which Christ always meets every siffer who wishes 
to be carried by hima, and surrenders himself with a penitent 
“hearts The samo remark applies to the use that his opponents 
made of the parable of the prodigal son, and of others of the 
same kid: the cottroversy might i all cases have been 
easily settled by distinguishing between the literal meaning 
and the ideal spiritual reference—between thé exposition and 
the application. : 

His opponents appealed, moreover, to the passage in 1 Cor, 
v. 6, compared with 2 Cor. ii. 6, and maintained that Paul 
had granted forgiveness of sins ‘and readmission to church 
communion to the person who had becn excommunieated on 
Recount of a peceatum mortale, when he gave signs of repent- 
ance; and on the supposition of the identity of the two cases, 
tho évidence they adduced was certainly sttiking. But Ter- 
tullian disputed that supposition., He acutely pointed out— 
a view which has found advocates in recent times—that the 
case mentioned in the second cpistle was probably quite dis- 
tinct frorf that in the first epistle. The cast mentioned in 
the second epistle was that of an insolent person who had set 
himself up against the authority of Paul, of whom notice had 
been already take’ in the first epistle., But there is nothing - 
fwhatever said which refers to the case of the incestuosus, - 
: YOu. 1. . DD 
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"The controversy is then carried on to the First Epistle 
John. His opponents appealed to that passage in this ej jae 
jn which jt is said of those who confess their sins, that the™ 
plood of Christ cleanses from all-sin. They understand 
this of the continued appropriation of the forgiveness of sins 
through Christ. Certainly, an erroneous and too indefinite 
ause might be made of this passage, to the injury of prac- 
tical Christianity. It might be justly maintained fhat these 
words in the sense of the apostle could not be referred to 
those sins which are irreconcilable with abiding in the 
Christian principle of life—those sins to which the present 
dispute related. Tertullian guarded himsel: with Christian 
zeal against such an abuse of the passage, and says, “ We 
shall always and in every way commit sin, if the blood of 
Christ cleanses us always, and from all sin; or, if not always, 
not even after believing, and if not from sin, not even from 
fornicatio.” But from what point did he sct- out? He had 
before said that God is light, and that in him is no darkness, 
and that we lie if we say we have communion with him, and 
walk in darkness, “But if we walk,” he says, “in the light, 
we have fellowship with him, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
our Lord cleanscth vs from all sin.” Do we sin, therefore, if 
we walk in the light? and are we cleansed if we sin in the 
light? By no means; for he who sins js not in the light, but 
in darkness. Hence he shows how we stl be cleansed from 
sin, walking in the light, in which sin cannot be committed. 
“Therefore,” he says, “we are so cleansed not that we may 
sin, but that we may not sin. For, walking in the light, and 
not having fellowship with darkness, we shall be cleansed, 

_not laying aside sin, but not committing it. For this is 
the power of the blood of ihc Lord, that those whom he has 
purified from sin, and placed in the light, he preserves pure, 
if they persevere to walk in the light.” 

Tertullian here speaks in the consciousness of the ‘close 
connexion between the objective and the subjective in re- 
demption,—the consciousness that the appropriation of re- 
demption in faith, and communion with Christ, cannot exist 
without progressive sanctification ; and hence he combats 
those persons who thought that what is said by J ohn respect- 
ing the forgiveness of sins could apply to the class of sins 
‘to which this treatise refers. But when his opponents ap- 
pealed to those passages in the epistle of Tohn in which he 

speaks of a continued confession of sins by Christians, Ter- 
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‘tullian replies, that John would contradict himself, when in; 
“one passage he says that whoever is born of God sinneth not,” 
‘aad on the other hand requires of believers that they should 
always confess their sins, unless the different kinds of sins are 
distinguished from one anoth By this distinction alone : 
can such a, coptradiction be < ided. Here he makes the 
distinction between the peccuta vental ja and the peccata mor- 
talia, Of the sins that still cleave to believers he says, that 
there are some sins into whieh” men daily full, to which we 
are all subject! “ For to whom does it not happen, either to ‘ 
be angry unjuetly, and iater than the setting of the sun; or 
_to raise the hand against some one, or hastily to speak evil 
of another, or to swear rashly, or to break a promise, or to 
lie, either from shame or the pressure of cirewmstances? How 
much are we tempted iu business, im the fulfilment of duties, 
in trade, in daily life, in secing or In hearing! So that if there: 
were no pardon for such “offences, no one would obtain salva- 
. tion. For these, therefore, there will be pardon through 
“Christ the intercessor with the Father.” From these sins he 
distinguishes those which are absolutely destructive of the’ 
foundation of the Christian Jife,—among which he names, 
murder, idolatry,4frand, denial of thefaith, blasphemy, adul- 
tery, and incontinence. With the above-named catalogue of 
peceate. venialia ¥2 car coprpare another passage where Ter- 
tullian, mentions those errors on account of which a person 
* . d = 
would ‘be excluded from church communoy for a time, with- 
out being for ever separated from it, “ If'a man has been 
present at the shows or gladiatorial games, if he has partaken 
of food at heathen feasts, or engaged in a trade connected 
with the service of idols, or has uttered expressions of denial 
or blasphemy,—if on stzh an account he has been put out of 
the flock, or has perchance separated himself from church 
communion by anger, pride, or emulation, or, as often hap- 
_pens, by’ resenting the administration of discipline, such a 
one ought to be sought for and brought back.” ‘Tertullian, 
who, ax we have scen, explains the jost sheep according to 
the exegetical connoxion as meaning & person who has not 
hithert believed, makes the distinction between the primary 
/ exposition and the application, since he declares that it may - 
also be referred to the cure of erring Christians. 
'” Tf we compare what Tertullian says on that distinction’ of 
1 Cap. xix. . 
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sins, with the meaning of the passage in John’s epistle; ¥é 
shall not find it altogether correct as exposition. Wher 
John says, that “ whosoover is born of God: doth not comrait 
sin;” (iii. 9,) he certainly had in his mind no such distinction 
.of degrees ; and doubtless, what Tertullian describes as peccate® 
quotidiange incursionis, would not have corresponded to what’ 
John terms (according to the idea) as being born of God.. The’ 
apparent contradiction in John can only be removed by dis’ 
tinguishing what is founded in the principle and idea, from 
the life in its practical manifestation, which falls far short of 
tine idea and the principle. Only when we apply this distine- 
tion, and separate what may be mingled as fluctuating and 
disturbing the Christian life in ‘its actual manifestation, from 
that which is irreconcilable with the universal animation by 
the idea, and the general predominance of the principle, can 
we establish the propricty of a distinction allied to that of 
Tertullian. Yet we must always say that he has Jaid down 
this distinction in far too external and arbitrary a martner, 
that he has kopt particulars too much in view, instead of 
' observing the general relations of the Chvistian life. But this 
was a defect of that age of the church to which he belonged. 
As to the second ptint which was diseassed in this con- 
“ troversy,—the question whether mechia and fornicatio come 
under the category of peceata mortalia,—Terallian had reason 
for exposing the arbivrarincss of the moral judgment, which 
attributed a heayier guilt to the denial of the faith* wrung 
froin persons by tortwres, tym to the sin of these who yielded 
to the allurements of sensual desires. When he wishes to 
‘point out the heavy guilt attached to sins of unchastity, he 
speaks in strong terms of the supdtiority of Christianity in 
relation to the Old Testament stang-point. “What excuse 
canst -thou have by appealing to ancient times? When 
" indulgence was allowed to adultery, they were not then called 
‘the body of Christ, ‘members of Christ,’ or ‘the temple of 
God.”? 7 
As Tortullian maintained that there was a connected pro- 
gressive development of the religious consciousness from the: 
Old Testament, through the preaching of the aposi%es down 
‘to the new revelations of the Paraclete, it was his opinion 
‘that those persons who denied the last, were incapable. of. 
rightly understanding the Holy Spirit in the apostles, Z 
- 2 Cap. vi. eee 
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“Says, “Those who received another Paraclete in the apostles 


and by the apostles, whom they have not acknowledged in 


.the later prophets, do not possess him even in the apostles.”? 


Although Tertullian’ expresses himself so strongly? on the 
peculiar ‘nature of' the Christian stand-point in relation to 
that of the Old. Testament,—on the contrast between the : 
moral law as developed by Christ in the Sermon, on the 
Mount, ard the special theocratic law of the Mosaic stand- 
point; yet wo find in this treatise .n obscurity, which we have 
already alluded to, in the application of his conception of the 
law. He thus understands the saying of Christ, that he came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil the law: “'The burdens of the law 
were until John, but no& the remedies, (that is, they were 
after John ;) the yoke of wor s thrown off, not of moral 
presoriptions; freedom in C serves not to the injury 
of purity of morals.’ There remains the whole law of piety, 





‘ of holiness, of humanity, of truthfulness, of chastity, of 


justices, of mercy, of benevolence, of modesty.”* ‘Tertullian 
here expresses himself as if the lex oper related only to 
the ceremonial law, and: the abolition of the law only to that; 


as if thé moral law had not entercd into a new relation to 


believers ; as if, in this respect, the conception of the law had 
not undergone a revolution, 
Tertullian’s assertion is worthy of notice, that, Christ’s 


manner in reference to the forgiveness of sins during hig 


ministry on earth, was not applicable to the point ynder 
discussion ; for the Christian stand-point did not begin till 
after Christ had effected everything for the salvation of men, 
and the effusion of the Holy Spirit. “No one was perfect 
before the method discovered by faith ; no one was a Chris- 
tian before Christ was taken up to heaven ; no one was holy 
before the Holy Spirit sent down from heaven had established 





‘the ‘method of the Christian Jite.”> 


Tertullian believed that it was his duty to come forward 
as the champion of the Moutanist ascetic severity, as he bad 


‘already shown himself in relation to the subject of matri- 


mony.°. He wished to do this in reference to-the recent 
1, Cap, xi, ? Cap. vi. 
5 “ Qnera enim lems usque ad Joznnem, non remedia; operum juga 


» rejecta sunt, non disciplinarom ; libertas in Christo non fecit innocentia: . 


injuriam.” 7 
* Cap. vi, 5 Cap. xi. . G 
® He alludes to tis work De Monogamia in the following words: 
De modo quidem nubendi jam edimus monogamim defensionem.” 7 
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institution of fasts. On this account he wrote ‘lis treatise 

De Jejuniis adversus Psychics. The Montanists’ wished to 
Jay down as jaw many things which hitherto had been con-~ 
sidered as open, and to introduce séveral institutions that. 
were quite novel. The new prophets wished to fix, by’an’ 
express law, the fasts on the diés stationum, which bitherto* 
had. been. quite voluntary, and to extend these fasts longer 
than to the ninth hour, or three p.m, which hitherto had’ 
been usual ; and they fixcd*on two wecks in the year for the 
meagre diet which had before been adupted only by the 
ascetics called the Merophayic. At this period, however, - 
the genuine apostolic spirit of Christian freedom opposed 
itself to the new arrangements of Montanism, as we learn 
from the arguments of his adveffarics that were combated 
py Tertullian. It was the same spirit which afterwards was 
obliged to give way to the preponderance of the Jewish legal 
tendency that was allied to Montanism and formed its basis, 
put which at the Reformation came forth in victorious 
counteraction. His opponeuis maintained that the fasts 
ought to Le left to every one’s voluntary choice, and not be 
proscribed by an authoritative regulation 5 that they neces- 
sarily depended on iusividual necessities and cirewnstances. 
The apostles had prescribed no general law relative to fasts ; 
and the pbservance of the dies stationum ought to be left 
free. They appealed to the fact that Paul, in his epistle to 

the Galatians, sycaks of the, observance of certain days as 
a relic of Judaism. Isaiah had declared that the Lord 
required not such fasts, but yorks of righteousness ; and the 
Lord himgelf had at once put an end to all scruples in 
reference to meats, by the wordsy “Not that which gocth 
jnto the month defileth the man, but that which gocth out 
of the mouth, this defileth a man,” Matt. xv. 1, which he 
confirmed by his own practice. They recognised in the life 
of Christ the type of Christian liberty, the opposite of all 
legal asceticism. ‘They appealed to the fact that he ate and 
drank freely of all things, and by those who occupied. ain 
ascetic legal stand-point called a gluttonous man and 
awinebibber. They also availed themselves of Past’s words, 
«But meat commendcth us not to God ; for neither if. we 
eat are we the better, neither if we cat not are we the worse.” 
1 Gor. viii. 8 We must only, ibey said, believe with all our 
heart, and love God and our neighbour. A» depends on this, 
not on fasting. They regarded the new fasts as somewhat’ 
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ak 
“Jewish, and-even ‘as partaking of heathenism. They classed. 
the Xerophagie with the abstinence practised in the heathen 
- worship, as in that of Isis and Cybele. They justly charged 
the advocates of these -fasts with a descent from the pure’ 
moral starid-point, and with a leaning to what was Jewish 
and heathenish. Yet they weve not perfectly true to their own 
principles, and could not altogethér keep clear of the influence 
of the Jewish clement and an undue regard to externals in 
religion, since they still recognised one general fast as founded 
on divine authority, and necessary for all; contrary to the 
Pauline principle of the observance of days, they regarded 
this as occupyifig the place of the Old Testament fast-days— 
nambly, the period for commemorating the sufferings of Christ. 











They ‘appealed on its behalf to the mis 
Matt. xi. 13, as if Christ spoke of suc 
to his own sufferings.’ 





understood passage in 
h a fast in reference 


Tn their controversy with Montanism 


these words were frequently on their lips, “The Jaw and the 


prophets were until John,” Luke xvi. 
ferred to the difference between the’ Old 


16.2 Thus they re- 
and New Testament 


stand-points, and accused the Montanists of confounding them 


in a two-fold manner, in respect of 4 
phots, as far as they wished to intr 
to. the legal stand-point which had 1 


he law and the pro- 
duce what belonged 
wen taken away by 


Christ, and as fay as they wished to establish an order of 


prophet after thee manner of the Old 


Testament, on whom 





the guidance of. the church was to ¢ 


epend, and attached: 


- special importance to the prophetic gift as*requisite for the 
continued development of the chirch ;—since with John the 
whole prophetic order had ce&sed, and since in Christ all 
things were fulfilled, a stecession of prophets was no longer 
required. But Tertullian migiit be right in thé charge he 
brought against them, tit when it suited them they acknow- 
ledged what theso words (“ The law and the prophets were 
until John”)* signified. No doubt, he meant that his oppo- 
nents here argued inconsequentially, since they reproached 
the Montanists with confounding the Old and New Testament 





* Cap.*i. “ Certe.in evangelio illos dies jejuniis determinatos putant, 
in quibus ablatus est sponsus, et hos esse jam solos legitimos jejuni- 
orm christianorum, abditis legalibus et propheticis vetustatibus.” —- 

2 Cap. ib. : 

* Cap. ii, “ Ubi voiunt enim, a: 


pi enoscunt quid sapiat; lex et prophitee t 
Suaque oannen,”” ae 2 ue 
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stend-points, ‘and. yet, on the other. hand, fell into the’ Sauae: 
‘error, and, when it suited fheit purpose, forsook the 
‘Testament, and went over to the Old: They blamed. 
Montanists for innovations which cortvadicted the tradi 
of the church. The Montanists were charged with 
arbitrary, heretical ordinances, ead compared to those erro- 
neous teachers whom Paul ‘opposed in his Pastoral Epistles; - 
the teachers of a false abstinence ; or if they appealgd to the 
new revelations from whigh they had réceived these new 
doctrines, it was asserted that these revelations were not 
those of the Holy Spirit, but of the Evil Spirit falsifying the 
truth; these prophcts were falso prophets—czgans of Satan, 
As to the latter point,' Tortullian replied, that Montaiism 
announced the same God and the same Christ, embraced the 
universally received fundamental doctrine of God and Christ, 
and agreed in all things with the rule of‘orthodoxy.? And in 
another passage, he says, “Thou sayest, O Psychic, that it 
is.the spirit of the Devil ; and how should such an one enjoin 
services for our God, which are offered to no other being than. 
our God? ither maintain that Satan makes common causé 
“with our God, or that Satan is to be regarded as the Para~’ 
clete.” . The unsatisfactoriness of this vindication may be 
easily perceived from What we have already remarked. ~The 
Montanist ethics might be joined to the generally received. 
’ Christian doctrines, and yet be at variance-with them ‘in their 
fundamental principles; the Montanist asceticism, for ex- 
ample, by no meats harmonized with the wight application of 
the idea of Christ, and the*correctly developed consciousness 
“‘of Redemption. And the spirit of Satan could, indeed, mingle 
with, and bedarken what procecdedafrom the Spirit of God, 
as is sufficiently indicated by ‘what Tertullian himself says of 
Satan's being (Ajffen Gottes) a mimic of the Almighty. “The 
view of the relation of the new revelations of the Paraclete 
to tradition, Holy Scripture, and Ratio, as Tertullian expresses 
it in this book, is remarkable. When tradition cannot appeal 
to the authority of Scripture, it stands in greater need of 
“ Ratio” for its confirmation, that the ground of such an 
, institution, as it is handed down by ecclesiastical tradition, 
1 Cap. ii, “Novitatem igitur objectant, de cujus illicito preescieban| 
-aut hoeresim judicandam, si humana presumptio est aut pseudopro- 
phetiam pronuntiandam, si spiritalis indictio est dum quaqua ex parte: 


anéthema audiamus, qui aliter adnuntiamus.” 
A Cap. i. 
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“may be demobstrated to that rational principle-which re- 
quires a satisfactory account of everything, until the authority 
:of the new revelations of the Paraclete is added, and the 
established practice is, 2ither confirmed or improved by the 
divine authority. The “ Ratio” is, therefore, only some 
thing intermediate in the e“tidance of the church, until what- 
has been hitherto fluctuating is established by the authority 
of divine revelation, Tertullian ascribes to the new revela~ 
tions of the Paracleto an authority equal to that of the decla- 
rations of Holy Writ.' It is evident from what he says, that 
the appearance of the now prophets was psychologically 
founded in thc state of fecling among Christians occasioned 
by ihe events of the times. It was the period of the perse- 
eutions nnder the emperor Mareus Aurelius, of various wide. 
spread calamities, such as carthqnakes and pestilences, which 
were regarded as omens of the tinal tribulation and conflict of 
the church which would precede the second advent of Christ. 
Tt was requisite that the church should be prepared by the 
new admonitions and warnings of the Paraclete to meet that 
decisive event in a suitable manner. It was tho duty of 
Christians by self-denial, remunciation of the world, and 
conquest over the flesh, to prepare. themselves—by a life: of 
self-nortification,~ corresponding to repentance, to seeontl 
their prayers to God fur deliverance, and thus to seck to 
turn away his wfath in the day of ation ; as Tertullian 
says, “Since the Holy Spirit, in whatever lands, and by what- 
ever men he wills, has announced, so he has ordained, since 
‘he saw beforehand the impending trials of the church, or the 
general calamities of the world, that as Paraclete (that is, as 
Advocate, in order to reconcile the Judge by prayer) he will 
employ such events as means fo’ the exercise of sobriety and 
abstinence.” And in mmther passage he says, that without 
those extraordinary revelations, Christians, by observing the 
atate of the persecuted church, might learn the necessity of 
such a strict mode of living. “If” he says, “our opponents 
are really right in asserting that since the days of John the 
Baptist no mew prophetic voice was to be expected, yet we 
ought tobe prophets to ourselves in this respect. I-do not 
say for the purpose of appcasing the wrath of God, nor to win 
his protection or his favour, but that we may fortify ourselves. 






















7 Cap. x. “Sed quia eorum, que ex traditione observantur, tanto 
+ magis dignam rationem afferre debemus, quanto carent scripture: auctori- 
tate, donec alique cvelesti charismate aut confirmenjur aut corrigantur.” 
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“against the circumstances of the last times, that we may prac” 
;tise every kind of lowliness of mind, if any one has-to trait, 
himself for prison, or to endure hunger and thirst, or to azcns- 
tom himself to deprivations and meagre fare ; that the Christian 
may enter into prison such as he would wish to come ot of 
it; that he may undergo to pr aishment there, but only a 
discipline ; that he may find there not the tortures of the 
world, but his own duties; then he will proceed more con- 
fidently from imprisonment to victory, having nothifig of the’ 
flesh, so that the engines of torture wil} have uo materials to 
work upon.” This passage is peculiarly characte of the 
one-sideduess of ‘Tertullian’s cthical stand-poiat, in its con- 
nexion with his peculiar disposition, which was determined by 
the, circumstances of the age. He sees in Christians only 
combatants with incessant persecut,ous ; the whole of life 
was only a training for the last conflict, a training for death 
which met the Christian under these persecutions. It was 
needful voluntarily to impose that on himself whick would. 
ultimately be imposed on him by a power from without. 
Such views wonld naturally create, asad and gloomy image of 
the Christian. That mode of contemplating the Christian 
life which is not dependent on temporary cireumstances, but 
founded in the very uaiure of Christianity, could not make 
its way as a world-transforming principle along with this one- 
sidedness, It is also cvident that the chilatike relation to a 
reconciled God, founded in the consciousness of redemption, 
imust yield to the consciousness of the divine wrath in judg- 
ment, which men sought to propitiate by sclf-torture. This 
sentiment is expressed, ur rather caricatured, by Tertullian 
when he says, “ I must not only comply with God's will, but 
flatter him.” That is, in his opinion, do more than he has 
commanded me by voluntarily impo.ing such chastisement on 
myself. Here we have the false representation which results 


























from the separation of the negative and 
- appropriation of the world, and the conc 


positive elements, the 
quest over the world 


in the service of God ; as if over and above the service of God 


jn the observance of his precepla, there 
consisting in the voluntary performance 


was still a perfection, 
of certain ‘proofs of 


self-denial. But from his own stand-point he secs in his 
opponents only the predominance of the carnal mind, which 
made trem unreceptive of the divine, unreceptive equally of 
the new revelations, ana of progress in overcoming cavnality. 
It appeared. to him perfectly cousequentia, when they set 
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Himits on_all ‘sides to the agency of the Divine Spirit, both in~ 
reference to the new revelations of the prophets, and to the? 
progressive devclopment of the moral clement. “ But again,” - 
he says, “ ye place boundary-stakes about God both in re- 
ference to his grace and to the discipline of life ; both as to ~ 
_ spiritual graces, and to religious solemnities, so that the per- 
formance of dutics has ceased, and the reception of his bene- 
‘fita, and ye deny that he still imposes services, because the 
Jaw and the prophets were until John.” And in another 
passage ‘Tertullian wishes to prove, that among the Psychics 
all is of a pieeg; their rejection of fasts perfectly agrees with 
the.whole of their mental tendency—they do not accuse sin 
(that is, their judgment is so lax respecting sins of unchastity), 
and, therefore, they do not require fasts to atone for them ; 
they do not long for the knowledge of revelation, for which 
they ought to endeavour to prepare themselves by means of 
the xerophagie; and they do not fear peculiar conflicts, 
which they ought to avert hy the statioues, Tertullian was 
desirous of convincing his opponents, that in attacking the 
ascetic severity of the Montanists, they declined into still 
greater laxity of morals, This gave him occasion to expose 
many of the shades of the ChristianJife in those times. We 
admit that wo cannot regard the accusations of so vehement a 
disputgut as wnyuestionable evidence ; yet, as we elsowhere 
observe one extreme called into action by another—an erro- 
neous contempt of the world by an crroneous secularization of 
Christianity-—so it might have happened in the present in- 
stance. It may be imagined that if one party erred in .an 
undiscriminating abandonment of the world, the other would 
err in a too accommudating, selfindulgent conformity -of 
Christianity to the world. Jt is, indeed, probable that, though 
Tertullian, from his ascetic stand-point, would be in danger of 
falling into one-sided cxaggerations in his account of the prac-, 
tical aberrations of the other party,—though he might with- 
hold the lights and bring forward the shadows,—yet not 
everything which he states with so much distinctness could Ke 
a fabrication, but must have at least a basis of truth. 

In kis Apology h¢ had presented the Agape of the Chris- 
tians in a very favourable light ; likewise, in his treatise 4d 
Uxorem, he had made honourable mention of these feasts ; 
but now, regarding them with an ascetic spirit, he fiads them 
quite-unworth? of the name. In a sarcastic tone, he alludes 
to the revelry indulged in at these meetings, and the licen- 
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tious conduct between the sexes that accompanied th 
Whether there was any foundation for these charges, ani 
what extent, the data ure wanting for us to judge ; but, ai 
events, from comparing Tertullian’s language at an earlier and 
a later period, it is evident that his judgment, takén in its 
whole extent, was unjust: yet he could with propriety mark 
it asa disreputable custom that the clergy were distinguished 
by a double portion, a custom in behalf of which it was usual 
to adduce 1 Tim. vy. 17.7 We observe the same inconsistency 
in Tertullian at two different periods of his life, in thé manner 
of his speaking in this treatise of the emulation of the Chris- 
tians in their demonstrations of love towards the conféssorg in 
prison. In his pre-montanist writings, in his exhortation © 
addressed to the martyrs, he was ready to acknowledge the 
Christian love and the concern for the bodily relief of the 
sufferers that was shown by their brethren; but in the present 
treatise, he regards it in quite a different light. The wnfair- 
ness of a rugged asectic tendeney camnot be concealed ;:al- . 
though it might be that he found eause for just censure when:; 
‘Christians suffered themselves too readily to be fascinated by * 
those who professed to suffer for the cause of the Gospel; when | 
by the manner in whick they treated them. and made them 
presents, they led to tho practice of much deception ; when 
they cared for the bodily comfort of the prisoners in such a 
way as was not sutted to prepare them for the last conflict, 
but might probably injure the souls of many. * He says, “ It 
is plainly your eniployment to provide cating-houses for un- 
certain martyrs in the prisous, that they may not miss their’ 
wonted way of living, that life may not be wearisome, that 
they may not tako offence in thg new sthool of abstinence which 
your Pristinus (no Christian martyr) never attempted.” This 
is a passage which suggests many inquiries and rerharks. Ter- 
tullian speaks of “uncertain martyrs” (martyribus incertis). 
He therefore implies that it was doubtful whether they were 
really Christian martyrs, or whether they were not imprisoned 
on some other account, and only pretended that they were 
- suffering for the cause of the Gospel in order to take advan- 
tage of the love and benevolence of Christians. What we are 
1 Cap. xvii. “ Apud te agapé in cacabis fervet; fides in ¢ulinis calet 
pes in ferculis jacct, Sed mujoris ost agape, quia per hune adolescen- 
tes-tui ccm sororibus dormiunt; appendices scilicet gule laset 
atque luzuria est.” - 


2 What Tertullian says is confirmed by the Apost@ie Constii 
lib. ii. cap. 8. ‘ 
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“told.in.the Perégrinus Proteus of Lucian serves to confirm this 
view; for though this’ history is a fiction, yet it must be 
founded on ‘an image drawn from the life. By the manner 
of ‘designating Pristinuz, Tertullian evidently makes a con- 
trast ‘betaveen the vester and the christianus martyr. Hence 
it appears,-that although by the opposite party he was reearded 
as a martyr, Tortulliun believed that he ought not to be ac 
knowledged asa Christian martyr. Not that we are to under- 
stand by this, that this person . merely pregended to be a 
Christian in order tliat he might be maintained and cherished 
by the Christians—for Ie would hardly have endured from 
this motive toeexpuse Himself to torture; but Tertullian so : 
designaicd him, becausef he could not discover the Christian 
disposition in him, and upposed thut he had not faithfully 
confessed Christianity, but had appeared in a state of intoxi- 
cation before the tribunal, and cnervated hy previous excesses, 
would soon be put to the torture. When ‘Tertullian makes it 
» 80 heavy an accusation that they had tried to fortify this man 
dgainst the torture by mernys condi tanquam antidotum, 
his ill-will is very apparent, and can ouly serve to throw suspi- 
cion on the credibility of his whole statement. Such medi-, 
cated wine was usually given to condemned malefactors in 
order-to deaden the feeling of the torture to which they were 
subjected. Yet, a person, as a genuine Christian, might feel 
himself compelled, after the example of his Saviour, to refuse 
such a means of producing insensibility, in order that, con- 
fiding in God’s strength, he‘might drink the cup of suffering 
in full consciousness, and with undisturbed presence of mind.! 
Tertullian, who eertainly was aware that the cssence of 
genuine Christianity cousists in all-pervading love, objected to 
the opposite party that they made the appeal to love only 
as a pretence, in order t avoid the privations required of 
thom. He says, “Aud we know what ave the recommenda- 
tions for carnal couveniences, how casy it is to say, ‘I must 
‘believe with all my heart, love God and my neighbour ag 
myself; for on these two commands hang all the law and the, 





-1 Such medicated wine was offered to Bishop Fructuosus of Tarragon 
in the Vafirian persecution, and he took no offence at it, though he 
believed that he did not require this assistance, and would not break his 
fast on a Wednesday for it before the appointed time. “ Cumque. multi 
ex fruterna caritate iis offerrent, ut coudite permixti poculum su aecrent, 
sit; Nondum est hora solvendi jejunii. Agebatur enim hora diet 
+ quarta siquidem in ~arcere (Fructnosus and his two deacons) quarta 
+ feria stationes sollenaiter celebrayerant.” . 
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prophets, not in the emptiness of the lungs and intestines.’” 
Certainly, the appeal that everything depends on love is often 
made by those by whom its importance is least felt, in order _ 
to dispense with the meaus of grace and virtue, which they . 
erroneously believe they can do without, and strive against the 
imposition of many aduty that is troublesome to them. But 
wo have no reagon to follow here the charges bronght by Ter- 
tullian, and we may well recoguise itrthese words the reaction 
of a free Christian spirit-against the ascetic materiflizing of 
religion. $ 
Tt is remarkable that Tertullian, who, as we have seen in 
many instances, was not deficient in correct hermeneutical 
principles, and a sound exegetical tact, when he was not ham- 
pered bya particular party bi could here, where such a bias 
overruled his judgment, explain the, ges of the New Tes- 
tament which were brought against him in so foreed a manner, 
in order to'find what he wished in them. This is shown, for 
example, in his interpretation of Rom, xiv. 17, 20, which 
appeared to have been used by his opponents, not without 
reason, in favour of their views. Ho quotes the words of Paul 
in Rom. xiv. 20: For meat destroy not the work of God.” 
«What work of God?” he asks ; and replies: “Jt is that of 
which he says, It is Good neither to eat flesh, hor tadrink 
wine.” Thus, in defiance of the connexion, he could find exactly 
in these words a confirmation of the notion that such absti- 
nence was a work of God. When, finiher, it was objected to 
him, that the kmgdom of God wits not meat and drink, nor 
jn all those outward this, according to Rom, xiv. 17, and 
1 Cor. viii. &, he thus replies, © The kingdom of God is indeed 
not meat and drink, and meat copymendeth us not to God, 
(thou canst not believe thatethis is said of meagre diet, but 
rather of righ and choice viandsa for when he adds, ‘ For 
neither if we eat are we the better, neither if we eat not are we 
the worse,’ so this rather touches thee, who thinkest that thou 
hast some advantage if thon eatest, and that something is 
» wanting to thee if thor catest not, and on that account blamest 
these regulations.” Tertullian would therefore find in these 
passages only this sentiment, that no worth should be attached 
to eating, us was done by his opponents, and so he would make 
use of them in recommendation of fasting. But this argu- 
ment mould only affect lis. opponents if they had made the 
mere non-observance of fests a principal thing in religion. But, 
according to the sense and spirit of that Passage, they only 
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.combated the, tendency which attributed to certain modes of 
abstinence such importance in relation to the kingdom of God, - 
In the same way, he appealed erroneously to the passage in 
the sermon on the mount, in which Christ pronounces blessed 
those wlio hunger and thirst.! : 
When his opponents discovered in the introduction of new 
fast-days a Jewish observance of days and times? Tertullian 
niakes a reply from which we may learn how little he entered 
inte the full meaning of those words, and of the contrast 
smade by the apostle between the Jewish and Christian stand- 
“points. It was his opinion that these vords referred only to , 
the obscrvance of Jewish feasts, and not to sach as were Sub- 
stituted for them, and in correspondence with the Christian 
stand-point. His view of the celebration of Sunday, which 
we have already uoticed, is founded on a notion of this kind. 
He charged his opponents with inconsistehey, when they still 
celebrated Christian festivals confined to certain times, as he” 
says; “For if in Christ there is a new creation, there must 
also be new festivals ; or if the apostle has abolished ali re- 
ligious celebration of times, of days, and months, and years, 
why should we celebrate the Paschal feast yearly in the first 
month? Why duswe spend fifty days from that time in all 
joyfulnessd” “On this uceasion, alse, Tertullian objects to his 
opponents, that they felt no scruple in turning the Sabbath. - 
into a fast-day, which he, as a Montanist, considered lawful 
only for the Easter Sabbath. ‘The importance which he 
attached to this difference forms one of the distinctive marks 
between the spirit of this book and that which we have 
noticed in the treatise De Oratione. : 
His opponents inight. nave eesily answered this objection by 
adverting to the distinction of the different sense in which the 
festivals were celebrated froin the stand-point of Judaism and 
from that of Christianity ; in reference to the eclebration of 
tho feasts, as well as in-reference to the new Montanist fasts, 
they might have adhered to the stand-point of Christian 
freedom, which was confined to no particular times. Ye, 
otherwise, there was a correct conception of the relation of 
festivals to the Christian consciousness,’ when Tertullian in 
another passage says, in reference to the commemoration of 
the sufferings of Christ, “Although we should alweys com- 
memorate the sufferings of Christ, without distinction of 
hours, yet we do so more impressively when the act is asso- 
1 Cap. xv. ? Gal. iy. 10. 
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ciated with the’ name of statio. For even soldiers, whor ate 
never unmindful of their military oath, still obey it niche: 
strictly when they mount guard.” " The leading thought ‘été 
is, that the consciousness of the redeeming sufferings of Christ 
qust animate the whole of the Christian life, but that tHe 
dies stationum were instituted in order to give special promi 
nence to an event that ought always ‘to be present to the 
Christian consciousness. . The error only lay in supposing’ 
that the exercises of devotion on the «dies stationum were 
better suited to represent the consequences of the ‘sufferings. 
“of Christ than what might take place in the whole course of 
Christian life. 

Tertullian, in vindicating himself from the charge of arbic: 
trary innovation, appeals to ‘similar new institutions on the 
part of his opponents’ solemn assemblies connected with fasts. ° 
Thus he says—“ But it is well that the bishops should be in 
the habit of enjoining fasts on all the people ; I do not mean 

» for the purpose of collecting alms,' according to your eapacity’ 
of apprchonsion, but for some object of anxiety relating t6 thé’ 
church.” We here perccive the objection which Tertullian’ 
brings against his opponcuts, as if they could submit to those 
deprivations only for charitable purposes, but were unable to’ 

‘ comprehend the spiritual meaning and imnportanceesf fasting. 
He concludes thus,—“ Why, then, if you atthe command of, 
one man all join in such an net of humiliation (7 arewvogpévnow). 
Lefore God, do you blame us for a sitvilar union in feasts and 
xerophagice and “tationes 2 unless, perhaps, we offend against * 
the decrees of the senate, and the imperial edicts which are, 
opposed to private mectings.” We notice here a sarcastic tone, 
in Tertullian’s insinuation, tpat his* opponents were too. ac- 
commodating to the civil law, too timorous in their obedience. 
Further; then, he appeals to the holding of representative 
synods, which were opened with united prayer and fasting, 
in Achaia, where the ancient spirit of league had influenced 
tho mode of managing ecclesiastical affairs. He himself had 
attended such.assemblies, and had come forward to vindicate 
them when they were attacked, probably as innovations. 

When the opponents of Montanist acts of abstinestce com-, 
pared them to those of the heathen, Tertullian was not care- 
fal to rgpel the charge ; he admitted the analogy, and made 






















: The bishops were accustomed, when the necessities of the chiiteh. 
swere urgent, to appoint fast-days, on which what vs saved by, absté: 
nence was to Le employed for the relief of the poorer Christians, 
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tase of it for his. object. He even appealed to the heathen 
fasts and penitentiary processions, especially as they were 
practised in that part of Africa. He gives a striking descrip- 
tion of them. “Even the heathen know every kind of self- 
humiliation ; (omnem rarecvogedynow.) When the heavens ’ 
are torpid and the year is dritd up, bare-footed processions are 
announced, the magistrates lay aside their purple, the fasces 
are reversed, they invoke, they prepare a victim. Moreover, 
in some colonies, according to an annual custom, they are 
veiled in sackcloth, and, sprinkled with ashes, importune their 
-M@ols. The baths and taverns are closed to the ninth hour ; 
one five burns pablicly on the altars, nor is water kept in the 
dishes.” * While his opponents availed themselves of such 
comparisons, in order to charge the Montanists with addiction 
to heathen practices, Tertullian, on the contrary, sees in, 
these very practicts a caricature of the truth, which. attains 
its right position in Christianity. his is the leading idea 
which we have already found in Tertullian, and which we 
have seen applicd by him to the relation between the heretics 
and the catholics, Everywhere the original precedes ‘the 
falsin. tion, Error is a false imitation of truth ; the mis- 
understood, fulscly applied religious clement is the ground- 
work ef superstitio®; us he says in his“own style, “ The devil 
is a zealous imitator of divine things”? There is, indecd, in 
what Tertullian says, a great truth, according to which, in all 
earlier religiots stand-points there is a foreboding of Christi- 
anity,—a consciousness of truth at the basis-which leads to. 
Christianity. But the question is, what is the truth that 
everywhere lies at the basis, and what is its caricature? What 
forms the point of counexion with Christianity, and what the 
point of opposition to it? In order to be fully competent to 
resolve these questions, a clear consciousness of the peculiar 
nature of Christianity is absolutely necessary, But that 
clear, and cousequentially developed consciousness on the: 
peculiar relation of Christianity to Judaism and heathenism 
‘was wanting to Tertullian, and hence he failed in the right 
application of that truth. Certainly in the usages of heathen- 
ism to which he appealed, there was a religious truth at the 
basis, 2 consciousness of disunion with God, the need of re- 


1 Cap. xvi. + - 

? Cap. xvi. “Hine divina constabat, quam diabolus diviaorum™ 
-mmulator, imitatur. Ex veritate mendacium struitur, ex religione 
euperstitio comping" ur.” j 
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conciliation and redemption. But this feeling was ‘not eee 
rectly understood. The need could not attain its full shtis- 
faction : the nature of this need and its satisfaction were only 
to be found in Christianity. The consciousness of received 
redemption, and the child-like relation to God founded upon 
it, was necessary to remove all tiose circumstances and usages 
which proceeded from a feeling of disunion with God ; and 
beclouded, disturbed state of Christian ‘consciousness might 
be traced in Montanist to its contact in some points with 
heathenism and Judaism. It is deserving of notice that 
Tertullian is disposed to find a ramecvogpoovrn even among the. 
heathen. The use of this word in a religious” sense peculiarly. 
marks the contrast between the Christian and the: aricient 
world ; but where the feeling of disunion with God was strong 
in the heathen world, as was especially the case in the religious 
forms derived from the East, and in the last times of the 
declining ancient world—there those acts of self-renunciation 
were practised, which, nevertheless, as they were not connected 

_ with the consciousness of redemption, and proceeded from 
fear, not from Jove, were something totally different. from 
what corresponds to the Christian idea of Tarecvogpuavrn. 
Here again we detect, fundamental error of Tertullian and 
of Montanism. - - 

At this time’a controversy arose, similar to that which is 
treated of in Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthiass; on the 
veiling of females, especially in the public meetings of the 
chureh. All théchurehcs, Greek and Roman, agreed in allow- 
ing married women to apptar veiled in their assemblies. This 
was considered ag necessary, in accordance with the rule laid 
down by the apostle Paul. It wassthought that in those pas- 
sages of the Epistle which c&ntained an application of general 
principles of Christian prudence tovertain temporal and local 
relations, directions might be found which would be available 
for all ‘ages. ‘There were, indced, a variety of cireumstances 
which would induce the apostle to communicate that advice. 
But a distinction in the custom existed in reference to virgins. 
In Greece, and some parts of the Kast, virgins as well as mar- 
ried women were allowed to be veiled in public; which pro- 
bably arose from early heathen customs! Sonfe * persons 


2 Amappears from Terthllian's words, De Viry. Feland. cap. ii. “ Per 
reeciam ct quasdam barbarias ejus” (bordering districts into which 
Christianity had found entranee—allowing the reading to be correct— 
among tribes not belonging to the Roman Empire)“ plures ecélesise vir-. 
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maintained that the word yury} in Paul's Epistle denoted the 
female sex_in general ; others, that it- meant only married 
women, Virgins who had resolved not to marry were every- 
where veiled; but in those countries they laid aside the veil 
in the Christian, assemblics, Tertullian justly spoke against _ 
this practice, as flattering the vanity of the virgins by thus 
distinguishing them in public mneetings, and as exposing them 
to dangerous temptations. “Do the virgins,” he asked, “adorn 
the church, or does the church adorn the virgins, and com- 
mend thom to God?” Hitherto, a difference of usage in this 
respect, as in many other outward things, had existed without 
disturbing Christian union. But now the Montanists, in con- 
sequence of the utterances of their prophets, required the 
virgins to be veiled, and on the other hand the Roman church 
wished the ancient usage handed down from the early Roman 
bishops to be regarded as an universal law, 

Tertullian, who already in his book De Oratione, and after- 
wards in a Greek work, had handled this subject, composed a 
polerhical discourse upon it in the Latin language. However 
unimportant in itself the subject might be which was here 
discussed, it gave Tertullian an opportunity of setting forth in 
connexion with it many important points of the Montanist 
system. Ho was, as *ve have already se¢h on scveral occasions, 
as-a Montanist, an impugner of a one-sided* traditional ten. 
dency tnethe chufch, which mechanically held fast to what 
had been once established, He’ did not satisfy himself with 
the authority of mere establishment; he would not be over- 
ruled by the authority of this or the other church which 
boasted of its ancient traditions; internal grounds weighed 
more with him than mere establishment. He required the 
ratio aloug with the tradition. .nd now the new reyelations 
of the Paracletc came as ereinforeoment, by which what was 
formerly doubtful was decided, and the church was carried on 
to a higher stage in its development. But here, as was evi- 
dent from many indications, he had to combat with the arro- 
gant claims of the Roman church. He alludes sarcastically to 
persons who appealed to the authority of their predecessors, 
the succession of the Roman bishops. When the Roman 
church advanced claims for special consideration as an Eeclesia. . 
Apostolica, he gave its advocates to understand that there 
were other Heclesie Apostolica, who had evon greater rsht ta © 





gines suas abscondunt. Est et sub hoe colo institutum istud alicahi ne 
quis gentititaté Groce aie aut barbaricw consuetudinem illam adseribat.” 
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speak 3 as he says, “I have appealed ‘to those churches, which 
were founded by the apostles themselves, or by apostolic ‘mex, 
and, I think, earlier than certain people ;” which no doubt - 
refers to the high antiquity claimed by the Roman church: 
Speaking against the appeal to tradition, he gays that against 
the truth no other rule can, make itself valid: no length of 


. time, no authority of persons, no privilege of certain districts; 


and he intimates that there is no-such thing as purcfradition ; 
that, unconsciously, clemgnts of falsehood will mingle with 
tradition, and thus, in course of time, falsehood wil} be strong 
enough to make head against truth itself. “Hence,” he says, 
“a custom sct on foot by ignorance or simplicity, in course of 
time acquires the force of habit, and thus maintains ‘itself 
against the truth, But our Lord Jesus Christ calls himself 
the Truth, not Custom. And if Christ be always, and before 
all, equally is truth ctcrnal and ancient. Let those persons 
consider this, to whom that is new which in itself is old. Not 
novelty, but truth, refutes heresics. Whatever contradicts 
truth is a heresy, even though it bean ancient custom.” Here 
we find, if we develop the full meaning of this language, the 
principle that truc tradition is that which proceeds from 


. Christ: whatever springs not from that source is polluted ; 


what comes forth as novelty against di ancient errer can 
justly defend itself by the inward might of truth against-any- 
thing erroneous that in length of time has acquired the supre- 
macy. ‘The idea of heresy is here far too widely extended, if 
heresy and crrer are decmed identical; but yet this idea is 
brought within narrower Hmits, if we connect with it the anti- 
thesis including the reference to Christ, and that which, as 
we shall afterwards sco, Tertullian gistinguishes as the essence 
of the Gospel. i xe 

Tertullian thought that the news as opposed to the old and 
established, was no mark of the heretical; but, according to 
his view, to designate the heretical as such, this mark must be 
added, that a doctrine made its appearance in opposition to 
the original fundamental truth warranted by the preaching of 
the apostles in all the churches. Now, in what does Tertullian 
place this foundation of the genuine apostolic tradition, from 
which no onc may venture to swerve? He gives such a list 


~ of essential doctrines, not a system of dofinite ideas, but-pure 


facts,“he facts of the announcement of salvation which have 
Christ for their central point. “ Belief in one God almighty, 
Creator of the world, and his Son Jesus Gurist, born of the 
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Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, who rose again 
. the third day, ascended to heaven, now sits at the right hand 
of the Father, will cometo judge the living and the dead, by 
whom algo is the resurrection of the dead.” This he terms 
“the sole, immovable, and *alterable rule of faith.”! AIL 
progressive development of Christianity must proceed on this 
foundation ; but while this is firmly retained, still there must 
be a progressive development effected by the Hllumination of 
the Holy Spirit:. there must be no standing still. , “ Only let - 
this law of fhith remain,” he says, “and other things relating 
to discipline and Christian conduct will allow the novelty of 
correction, the grace of God coutinuing to work even to the 
end. For what would this be, if, while Satan works con- 
tinually, and adds daily to the inventions of evil, the grace 
of God were to ccase, or Joave off to advance? On this 
account, the Lord has sent the Paraclete, that since human 
mediocrity cannot receive all things at once, it may, by little 
and little, be directed and led to perfection, by that substitute 
of the Lord, the Holy Spirit.” And he appeals to Christ’s 
promise of the future influences of the Paraclete, as being 
threefold, namely, the perfecting of the moral clement, the 
unfolding the meaning of holy writ, axl the purer knowledge 
of truth generally.? “He acknowledyes that the supernatural, 
as welkag the nateral, must follow the law of successive deve- 
lopment. Here he appeals to the unity that, pervades the 
works of God, the one law, as in the development of the.na- 
tural creation, so in the new creationof which revelation is the 
instrument. “ Nothing,” he says, “is without its age: all things 
wait their time. ‘ There is a time for everything,’ says Eccle- 
siastes. Sec how the ereation itself by degrees advances to fruit, 
There is first the seed, and from the seed the shrub arises, and 
from the shrub ascends the tree; then the branches and leaves 
acquire strength, and the whole formation of the tree is com- 
pleted; then the swelling of the bud, and the flower breaks 
forth from the bud, and from the flower the fruit opens; and 
this last is for some time rnde and mis-shapen, but gradually. 
growing according to its proper age, it acquires mellowness. 
Thus also it is with righteousness (for there is the same God 
of righteousness and of the creation): at first it was in the 








1 “Regula fidei sola immobilis ct irreformabilis.” a 

? “Que est ergo Paracleti administratio, niai hee, quod diseiplina 
dirigitur, quod scriptures revelantur, quod intellectus reformatur, quod 
ad meliora. proficitur.” 
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rudiments, nature fearing God; then through the law and the 
prophets it advanced to infancy ; thence through the Gospel 
it grew up to youth; and now by the. Paraclete it is arrived at 
maturity. ‘For he alone is to be named and honoured ag a 
master by Christ. For he does not speak from himself, but 
only what things are committed to him’ by Christ. - He is the 
ofly forerunner, for he is the only one who comes after 
Christ.” (Without doubt, Tertullian means to say, that the 
only appeal must lie to thé preceding revelations of the Para- 
Glete, whose office it is to carry on the development of Chris- 
tian truth: that the only appeal is to the authority of this 
divine antecessor, and not to the authority of men as forerun- 
ners, such as the Roman bishops.) “They who have received 
him, prefer truth to custom. They who hear him who still 
prophesics, and not merely in ancient times, veil the virgins.” 
Tn this last passage is contained an opposite view to those who 
maintained that with John the Baptist the scries of prophets 
was closed. : : 
From what has been said it appears that Tertullian had a 
right conception of perfectibility as a progressive development 
of Christianity. ‘This progression was regarded by him as 
- depending on the unchengeable peculiar nature of Christianity. 
- Progressive development was not a development passing be- 
yond the bounds of Christianity, but meving withi® them, 
His view was only erroneous in this respect, that what should 
have been regarded as something proceeding from the peculiar 
nature of Christianity was made to depend on the authority 
of gn order of prophets who assumed the supreme guidance of 
the church. ‘his was afterwards committed by the catholic 
church to the collective body of b&hops, and thus the Monta- : 
nist conception passed over to the gatholic, which was specially 
developed by Vincentius Lerinensis. It is also deserving of 
notice, how the individual who has often been regarded as the 
representative of the most ‘uncompromising supernaturalism, 
and who, by single overwrought expressions, justified the 
opinion, endeavoured, as we have seen, to bring the superna- 
tural into unison with the natiiral, the kingdom of grace into 
harmony with the kingdom of nature. Thus he appeals to the . 
harmony subsisting between holy writ, nature, and Christian 
discisline. “Scripture,” he says, “ founds the law, nature 
“testifies to it, and discipline requires it.” : 
‘£8 he found in an original consciousness of God the unicon- 
scious foreboding of Christianity,and a point of connexion for it, 
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so he thought jn general, that what was deduced from the nature 
‘- of man as the offspring of God,—what had transpired in its 
development previous to Christianity —must point to Chris- 
tianity, and stand in unison with it. “ By virtue of the silent 
consciousness of nature, the divinity of the soul itself, without 
“men being conscious of it, nas brought this into the use of 
Janguage, as also many other things which, according to Serip- 
ture, are to be done and said, as we shall be able to show else- 
where.” Tertullian, who, as we have seen, when he vindicates 
eustoms cr manners whieh in hig opinion have a sound inter- 
nal right, the xatio for themselves,—agree with the spirit of 
Montanism,—<t wore confirmed by an express oracle of the new 
prophets, makes the authority of tradition independent of 
holy writ, hore rather opposes the authority of Scripture to 
tradition, to which an appeal was made. ~ “ Interpret thy 
Scriptures, which custom knows not, for had it known them, 
it would never have existed.” : 
Chronological data. lead us to place in the series of works, 
which Tertullian composed when a Montanist, his treatise’ De 
Paillio, although it contains no internal marks of Montanist 
.Views, which is not surprising, since the subject of it is in no 
way connected with Moutanist controyersies: it is a vindiea- 
tion of the philosopher's mantle (rpiBar, pallium), which was 
ridiculed by the ppople of Carthage asta foreign Greek fashion, 
accompafiied by a satirical discourse against the extravagance, . 
‘luxury, and corrupt morals of that degenerate capital. This 
mantle was the distinctive dress of heathen philosophers and 
ascetics. By means of this dross, when they appeared in 
public,! they attracted much attention, collected around them 
troops of those who were cager_ after knowledge or novelty, 
and were able, if it were not their aim to indulge in mere 
showy declamation, to disSeminate on such occasions salutary 
lessons. Those persons among the heathen who were distin- 
guished by this dross, continued to wear it after they became 
Christians ; and Christians who were ascetics assumed it in 
order to attract the attention of the multitude, and to take : 
advantage of it, that they might be able to present Chris- 
tianity as.the new philosophy derived from the barbarians of 
the East to the groups that gathered around them. We may 
compare this with the conduct of the Jesuits in the East - 


1 Thus Justin Martyr tells us that when a perséw saw him in the 
philos»pher’s mantle, he saluted him with the words, pirdcoge xaias, and 
sought to converse “vith him on higher subjects, Dial.c. Tryph. init. 
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. 
Indies, who represented themselves to be Saniahs from the: 
West; which, if nothing else were added inconsistent with the 
truth, might in itself be a blameless external accommodation. — 

Tertullian represents the pallium as justifying itself in pre- 
ference to the toga, the dress of people of business, against the 
charge of a life not generally useful, andsaying, “I am wont 
at every corner of the street, or before every altar, to teach” 
remedies for depraved manners, which may confer soundness 
‘on public affuirs, both for sities and empires, more than thou 
canst effect.” In reference also to the use which, as we have 
remarked, Christians were accustomed to make of the pallium, 
Tertullian closes his treatise with these words: “Thus the 
Pallium speaks. But 1 confer upon it fellowship with a 
divine institute and doctrine. Rejoiée and exult, O Pallium ! 
a better philosophy has now honoured thee, since thou hast 
begun to. be worn by Christians.” 

Tt might be supposcd that ‘Tertullian composed this treatise 
shortly after his conversion to Christianity, and that he had 
put on tho ascetic dress as a Christian, But against this sup- 
position there is a¢ chronological mark which obliges us. to 
place the composition of this treatise in the time when Cara- 
calla and his brothér Geta had already regeived the dignity of 
Augusti from’their father Septimius Severus, when the &mpire 

- was in a peaceful state, before the breaking aut of the war with 
the Britons, about a.p. 208. And it is certain that Tertullian 
had been converted to Christianity at Jeast ten years before. 
The suppositiontalso that he assumed the ascetic dress on his 
passing over to Montanigm, has the chronology against it, 
sincd he appears as a Montanist in writings of an earlier date. 
The opinion of Salmasius that the elergy at that time wore a. 
poduliar dress, and that thifwas the pallium, is destitute of 
any proof; and it is in nowise proWable that Tertullian at bis 
entrance into the clerical order, began to wear the pallium. 
It is most probable that he adopted thie ascetic mode of living 
at some later period of life, induced by external or internal 
causes, perhaps by the death of his wife, since he was resolved 
never to marry again. 


4 It must be recollected that the words g:Adsodos and oxnrhs were 
-at that time synonymous, so that the dress of the philosophers was also 
the duass of the ascetics. Sce Artemidor. Oneirocrit. lib. iv. cap. 38, 
ftom wuich passage we may learn what belonged among the heathen, to 
the lige of an ascetic. "AAdtavdpos 6 piddcogos, tuede 38 abrG _ivert dvSpt 
donnth obre ydpou, obre xowwrlas, obte TAatTou, | 


PART TIL 
THE THIRD CLASS OF TEKIULLIAN’S WRITINGS. 


THE DOGMATIC AND DOGMATIC-POLEMICAL TREATISES. 


SECTION IL 


TREATISES OF THIS CLASS COMPOSED BEFORE TERTULLIAN BECAME A 
7 MONTANIST. 


Ir seems most suitable to begin our review of this class of 
Tertullian’s writings with that work in which, without entesing 
into the substance of the controversy,—into the discussion of 
any particular doctrines with herctits,—his object is to prove 
that they were not justificd in propoundingwny new doctrines, 
and thus to conStruct a formal argument against all heresies ; 
this work, in accordance with juridical phraseology, he en- 
titled Prescriptio adversus Harcticos, Herethe question arises 
whether decisive marks of Montanism or Anti-Montanism are 
to be found in this book, or at’ least stich as will determine 
with some probability to which class it belongs. In the first 
place, it is evident from his ow. words, that he composed this 
work before his other writings in controversy with particular 
heretics or any particular teachers of heresy; for he says at 
the’ close of it, —“ But now we have argued generally against all 
heresies, that they ought to be kept back by ‘certain and just 
and necessary rules, from making use of the Seripturesin their 
disputes. As to the rest, if the grace of God favour us, we 
shall give a special answer to some of them.”! Certainly, 
these words cannot apply to the short notices respecting 
heresies that follow in sorne manuscripts, but only to all his 


1 Cap. xiv, “Sed nune item gencraliter actum est nobis adve-sus 

_ heereges omnes certis et justis et necessariis preescriptionibus renellendas 

a collatione seripturarum. De reliquo, si Dei gratia adnuerit, etiam 
apecialiter quibusdam respondebimus.” 
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writings against them; but the misunderstanding. of these. 
words gave rise to the opinion, that something was wanting 
-here, which was supported by that unsuitable piece added by 
some foreign hand, which by internat evidence disowns Ter- - 
tullian’s authorship. As that appears so clearly, the dbjection 
made by some, and lately by Von Célln,' amounts to nothing, 
that Tertullian in some of those polemical writings speaks of 
this book as if he had then first resolved to compose such a 
work at some future time ;? when he says, for instance, in one of 
these writings, that another book would accomplish *the task 
of refuting the heretics on the ground of their novelty. As 
Tertullian personifies such a book,—introduces itas acting,—he 
might also speak thus of a writing already composed, whether 
by a foreign hand or his own ; especially, if Tertullian in that ” 
passage refers to this as a reason why he entered on the 
ectual discussion of particular heresies,—that he wished not 
to expose himself to the suspicion of distrusting his own 
cause, by always having recourse to that formal incompetence . 
of heretics to make use of Seripture, and therefore intimates 
that he had already written a book, which might clear him 
from such an imputation. But indeed, though it is clear 
that he composed this work before his other dogmatic-pole- 
mical writings, it docs not appear from that, that this was 
written before he embraced Montanism; for it would be 
possible that all his writings of this class without eXception 
were subsequent to that event. It is conceivable, that at 
an earlier period Ae had employed his pen only on subjects of 
apologetic and practical importance, and that Montanism had 
‘awakened in him a fore dogmatic and polemic tendency. 

The Prescription itself might have been used by the Montanists, 
and contains in itself no rfark whatever of being non- 
maontanist ; for, as we have seen, Montanism wished to ally 
itself to apostolic tradition, and to the rule of faith unani-. 
mously adopted in all the churches. It was only on this 
foundation that he maintained a progressive development of 
Christian knowledge and of Christian life, as we have proved. 
Tertullian in this book allows free inquiry as long as it is 


2 In his review of the first edition of this monograph. | * - 

2 Contr. Mare. lib. i. cap. 1.'“ Sed alins libellus hunc gradum sustinebit 
adversus hereticos etiam sine retractatu doctrinarum revincendos, quod. 
hog sint & préescriptione novitatis. Nuncgmatenus admittenda congres- 
aio’ est, in tardum ne compendium prescriptionis ubique advocatunt 
diffidenéfee deputetur, regulam adversarii prius preetexam, ne cui lateat, 
in qua principalis qusestio dimicatura est,” + fr 
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kept within ‘the limits of universal dogmatic tradition. -Only;. 
such an investigation must be confined to a subject which 
will leave the rule of faith uninjured.’ And in another place 
he says,—* As long as its form remains in its proper order, 
thou niayst seek as muck as thou pleasest, and discuss and 
give full-scope to thy curiosity, if anything appears to thee to 
hang in doubt, or to be involved in obscurity.” * : 
Though in the application and carrying out of such a 
prescription against heretics, we ean find nothing that in itself 
“ig at vafiance with the character of Montanism,—though it is - 
evident that Tertullian as a Montanist could feel noscruple in 
making use of such a prescription—yet in the manner of dis- 
cussing it in this book, we must recognise many things that 
bear evidence of a non-Montanist spirit. When Tertullian 
spoke of what might be doubtful and disputable, when he 
. asserted that by merely expounding the Scriptures the hereties 
could not be mastered, who made everything. doubtful—a 
person 60 filled with the Montanist spirit and Montanist ideas, 
must have been strongly predisposed to appeal’ to the new 
oracles of the new prophets, by which so many things hitherto 
doubtful would be decided, and so many uncertain things be 
converted into certainties. It can hardly be imagined that he 
coufd be very far from making such an appeal. And although 
in this treatise it was only his business to maintain the stand- 
point Which he and the Montanists occupied in common with 
the church against the heretics, namely, opposing their pre- 
tensions by the universally acknowledged“authority of apo- 
stolic tradition, yet it is not'psychologically probable that he 
could have refrained from making at least some allu%ion to 
the new revelations whch were so important to him in every 
respect. He says that if any one should mect with some- 
thing uncertain and obscure, of which he desires a solution, 
he ought to apply to the learned among his Christian 
brethren ;* but no trace can be found of any mention of the 
new prophets, such aga Montanist must have felt hinoself 
compelled to make. And yet it belonged, according to 
* Cap. xii. “Quseramus ergo in nostro et anostris et de postro, idque 
duntaxat, quod salva regula fidei pofest in questionem devenire.” 
? Cap. xiv. “Ceterum manente firma ejus in suo ordine, quantum 
libet quaoras et tractes et omnem libidinem curiositatis effundas, si quid 


tibi videtur vel ambiguitate pendere vel obscuritate obumbrpxi.” 
* Cap. xiv. “Est utique frater aliquis doctor gratia scientim doritus, 
est aliquis inter exercitatos conversatus, aliquid tecum, curiosius tamen 


qneerens,” &¢, - 
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“Tertullian’s opinion, to the office of the Paraclete in the new 
order of prophets, to cast light on the meaning of holy writ, 
Still more strongly must a Montanist have been induced to 


make such a. reference, when the subject under consideration -° 


is the promise that the Paraclete should Jead into all truth, 
and reveal what the men of that age could not yet apprehend. 
Certainly Tertullian might as a Montanist, in controversy 
with the Gnostics, who accused the apostles of ignorence and 
error on many points, have adverted to the distinction between 
the earlier stand-point of the apostles when unenlightened, 
and their later stand-point when enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, and to the promise made to them of the Paraclete ;— 
for, as we have already seen, it was not denicd from the stand- 
point of Montanism, that that promise referred in a certain 
sense to the apostles, and was fulfilled to them, although in a 
“wider seuse it was applied to the new era of the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit on the new prophets. But Tertullian as a, 
Montanist would hardly have so expressed himself on this-o¢- 
casion, as to take no account of that further application of the. 
promise which was so important to him, and which would have 
- aided the accusations of the opponents of Montanism, who were 
unwilling to admit the further application of that promise. 
On this account we are desirous of looking more closely 
at these passages in Tertullian. He says against the Guos- 
tics, who appealed to Christ’s words, “Seek, and ye shall 
find,” to show that Christ himself required secking and 
inquiring, that it “must have been very different when Christ 
spoke these words to the apostles, who at that timethad not 
yet paftaken of the illumination of the Holy Spirit by which 
they would know all things, frgm the*present state, when the 
apostles might be regarded as teachers who had been made 
acquainted with all things through the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit. “At last he commanded that they should go 
to teach and baptize the nations, since they were about to 
receive the Holy Spirit, the Paracletc, who should lead them 
into all truth....... But if the apostles, who were destined 
to be teachers, were themselves to obtain a teacher in the 
Paracleto, much more will the direction, “Seek, and se-shall - 
find,” be inapplicable to us, to whom the doctrine was to’ 
come directly through the apostles, as it did to the apostles 
threugh The Holy Spirit. Indeed, Tertullian, in this passage, 
makes ase of the rule, which he applies, according to his’ 
varied polemical bias, sometimes on one side, ¢nd sometimes 
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‘von the other, that what was primarily said by our Lord. 
in reference to the apostles, must admit of universal applica- 
tion to Christians generally in all ages ; but the manner in 
which he here expresses it, shows very plainly that at thig 
time he had no intention of making a special application 
of this promise to the now tevelations of the Paraclete. 

“Indeed,” he says, “all the words of the Lord which have 
come down to us through the hearing of the Jews, are set forth 
for all; but most of them being directed to particular persons, 
do not possess for us the property of an exhortation, but are 
an example.”' It is evident that Tertullian, since he felt 

" himself compelled to mention the possible general application 

of these words, could so much the less have omitted to repre- 

sent the special value which these words must possess from 
the stdnd-point of the Montanists in reference to the new re- 
velations, He would in this way, as happens here, have, in fact, 
expressly contradicted his own Montanist principles, More= 
over, in contradiction’ to Montanism, he refers expressly to. 
the apostles the words of Christ, that he had still many things 
to say which the men of his age? could not apprehend, Also, 
we might here mention two other things as marks of non- 
Montanism, though without attaching any great importance 
to them. Tertultian expresses hiriself in one passage® as 
if Peter was called the Rock on which the church is built, 
and “the power to bind and loose was given him by Christ ; 
but as a Montanist, he disputed, as we have seen, the appli- 
cation of these words to the apostle Peter and Roman bishops 
as his successors. He maintained that these words referred 
to Peter only as a man ‘specially enlightencd by the Holy 
Spirit, and to all spiritales homines equally with him. Never- 
theless, by what Tertullian herd says, such a general reference 
of these words is not excluded. Then, too, we may here 
notice the manner in whieh he regards the Roman church 
and the Roman bishops, by which we recognise in him a man 
reverencing the Roman church as the ecclesia apostolica for 
the West, and still maintaining a friendly relation to the 

Roman bishops. We know, indced, that as a Montanist he 

was inyolved in a violent schism with the Roman church, 

yet we would not confidently pronounce this to be evidence 

of the non-Montanism of this treatise; for although as a 

Montanist he was in many respects an opponent of the. 

Roman bishops and resisted their pretensions, yet he might, 

‘t Cap, viit, 2 Cap, xxii, 5 Ibid. 
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eneniics. : G : = 

But for the later post-montanist origin of this work, what, 
occurs in it in reference to Hermogenes has been adduced ; 
for Tertullian, as a Montanist, violently attacked him, and, as 

_ we see, many things which he says*against him are connected’ 
with his own Montanism. In the regula fidei, which Ter- 
tullian quotes, one of the recensions of the essentially apostolic 
doctrine which form the basis of the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
in the doctrine of the creatién of the universe from npthing, a 
reference has been supposed to Hermogenes as the impugner 
of this doctrine. But~we are of opinion that such a reference 
caunot with any certainty be proved to have been intended ; 
for as in the whole contest opposition to the Gnostics is 
treated of, and this opposition is a leading topic throughout 
the work, everything said by Tertullian in it is fully accounted 
for. But certainly in two passages there is an express refer- 
ence to Hermogenes, yet we cannot consider the fact that 
Tertullian appears in this treatise as an opponent of Hermo- 
genes, as a proof that it was not written till after Tertullian 
had embraced Montanisin; for as we must have already 
noticed in many instances, that tendencies and ideas which 
Tertullian had adopted before that cventewere taken glong 
with him into Montanism ; so before he passed from his 
Christian stand-point to Montanism, he nfight haye been 
an opponent of one who assailed the creative power of God 
by a doctrine hogrowed from the schools of Grecian philo- 

‘gophy, which appeared to him to injure the simplicity of the 
Gospa ; and the opponent of one who, from the stand-point 
of a cold objectivity hateful to Tortullian’s glowing Christian 
feeling, was not afraid as a pastiter % borrow objects for his 
art from the heathen mythology. We know too little respect- 
ing the chronology of the life of Hermogenes and the exact 
date of Tertullian’s passing over to Montanism, to adduce 
anything against such a supposition, 

This treatise of Tertullian’s was occasioned by the imme- 
diate necessities of the much-agitated church, as it was 
developing itself in conflict with heretics. It was matter of 
experience that men and women who had belonged fur a con- 
siderable time to the church, had acquired great reputation in 
it, audgbitherto had appeared examples of firmness in the 
faith, were brought under the influence of the sects that were 
spreadthg arcund them; and in consequence, many of the 
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weaker believers were surprised and disturbed. The thought 
might well arise in such persons’ minds,—“ Must not these. 
sects have right on their side, in virtue of which they obtain 
"access to so many, and to persons of such character 1” As 
Tertullian says, “There are people who are struck with . 
astonishment at certain pérsons who have been caught by 
heresy, and are built up to ruin.”! Heretics gain an entrance 
for themselves, first and chiefly, by appealing to holy writ ; 
from this at first they deduce their doctrine, and wish thence 
to carry on the warfare they have commenced against the 
church. The less the multitude are acquainted with the his- 
torical records- of religion, the less arc they exercised in the 
right interpretation of them ; and the greater their deficiency 
in the right principles of interpretation, so much more easily 
are they the prey of heretics, On this account Tertullian 
was anxious to furnish belicvers, if possible, with a preserva- 
tive against heresies that would be independent of the inter- 
pretation of seripture.” And since experience had proved that 
notliing was gained by an exegetical dispute in which men 
procced on different assumptions and principles, aud the weak, 
who saw that heretics could always adduce reasons for their 
opinions, were thereby led astray, Tertullian thought that 
he nuist seek out another method of-refuting hereties, and of 
establishing believers. He says, “ Our adversaries urge the 
Scriptures upon “us, and by this their boldness they unsettle 
some ; and in the actual conflict they weary out the strong, 
they capture the weak, they dismiss the. undecided with 
scruples.’ “What,” he exclaims; “ wilt thou gain, who art 
most practised in the Scriptures, when if thou defendest any- 
thing it is denied by thy adversary, and if thou denicst 
anything it is defended? ‘Thou wilt lose nothing but thy 
voice in the debate, and ain nothing but worthless praise on 
account of the blasphemy of thy upponent.? But he, if thore 
be any such person, for whom thou enterest into discussion of 
the Scriptures, that thou mayest confirm him when wavering, 


} The words of Paul in J Cor, viii. 10, seem to have suggested to 
Tertullian this singular phraseology ; and he also appears to use the 
word @dificare in an ironical sense. : 

® Dr. Neander in his translation follows the reading in Semler’s 
edition, “Nihil conscqueris, nisi yilem de blasphematione laudem $" 
but other editors read the latter cause, “nisi bilem de blasphematione,” 
omitting “laudem,” which is adopted in Mr. Dodgson’s tr aslatien, 
Oxford, 1842, ‘thou wilt gain nothing but vexation from their 
blasphemy.” Vide Z'ertuil. Opera, ed Scniler, vol. ii. p. 17.— Tr. 
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wilt he incline to truth, or rather to heresies? By this very: 
thing he is moved, that he secs thou hast made no progress, 





since on both sides the affirming and denying are on a par 3: 
by this equal altercation he goes awry more doubtfil than. 
ever, not knowing what is to be regarded as heresy.” . 

Before we follow Tertullian aty further in his polemics, 
the question mects us, whether he writes from his own per- 
sonal experience ; whether he was moved to compose this 
treatise by an immediate necessity arising from the state of the 
church’s development at that period, and had in view a parti- _ 
cular sect, or class of sects, with which the Western church 
was especially called to combat—whcther a definite image 
was presented to his mental vision, or whether he had in-his 
mind all the heresies he was acquainted with, aid had com- 
pined the various marks which suited the different sects with- 
out distinction, because he wished rather to animadvert on 
what was common to all these heresies in their opposition to 
the church, rather than to take account of their distinctive 
peculiaritics. One thing is undeniable, that though Ter- 
tullian alludes in passing to other hevesies, yet the image of 
the Gnostics, whom the church had then especially to combat, 
to whom Tertullian’s practical spirit formed the most striking 
contrast, and against whom, or theix teachers, several of his 
writings were specially directed, stood present to his mind. 
But then it is doubtful whether he had in view all the chasses 
of Gnostics, or chiefly a certain section of them, by whom the 
Western chwrch 3vas peculiarly annoyed. When Tertullian 
deduces all heresies from 4he Grecian philosophy, we must 
consider that he was acquainted with speculation only in the 
form of Grecian philosophy, and that when he found any 
peculiar speculative views ha belicved that these could be 
deduced from no other source than one of the schools of 
Grecian philosophy. The truth that lies at the basis of his 
remarks is the formation of the Gnostic system from a mingling 
of foreign speculative and Christian elements, Likewise what 
Tertullian suys respecting particular speculative questions, 
with which the heretics as well as the philosophers interested 
themselves, suits the Gnosties entirely, but not the leading 
tendency of Gnosticism, that of Marcion. Yet Tertullian, . 
who saw in Gnosticism only the common element of oppo- 
sition against the simple Christian truth and the doc-, 
tfine ot the church, had certainly neither the ability nor 
the disposition to investigate and understand the peculiar 
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points in which Marcion differed from the other Gnostica, 
Everywhere he saw only the derivation from the one source of 
philosophical schools. it is evident how much he erred in. 
making use of this assucnption, and how little he was capable 
of understanding the peculiarities of Marcion’s mind, when he 
deduced Marcion’s doctriné of the one, good, holy, merciful 
God, who only redeems and blesses, but never punishes ; the 

, God of love,—a doctrine which certainly was formed only 
from a one-sided exaggeration of the peculiar Christian view 
of the Divine attributes,—it is evident how he erred, I say, 
when he deduced this from the school of the ‘Stoics, and 
traced back the idea to the Stoic draQea. When Tertullian 
sayg of the heretics, that they were continually appealing to 
Christ’s words, « Seck, and ye shail find,” and calling for con- 
tinued investigation ; this applies more correctly to the specu-~ 
lative Gnostics, than to the mcre practical Marcionites ; or 
we must so understand it, that they said this only in opposi- 
tion to unconditional dependence on church tradition ;—that 
they'referred only to continued inquiry after what was the 
original, unadulterated doctrme of Christ which they wished 
to purify from the adultcrations of the Jewish clement in the~ 
traditions of the church. When Tertullian says in the pas- 
sages we have quoted respecting the Heretics, that they gained 
a ready entrance for themselves by appealing? to holy writ, he 
only dssorts what"will apply to all the Gnostics, Although it 
was not true carnestness with which they so zealously ap- 
pealed to the Bible, yet it is certain that they frequently em- 
ployed quotations from the Biblé if order to gain an entrance 
for their doctrines, Especially they made use of the parables 
whieh could be most easily employed with exegetical arbitra- 
riness in the absence of sound principles of interpretation, for 
the purpose of insinuating strange doctrines. Tertullian, ag 
well as Ireniwus, informs us that the hereties adopted such 
means. But it was the schvol of Marcion in which the New 
Testament biblical element prevailed inopposition to that of 
tradition, and which was actuated by real earnestness to prove 
their doctrines from the New Testament records, as far as 
they received them, and which procecded uprightly on the 
principle, to acknowledge nothing as Christian doctrine which 
could not be derived from that source. The Marcionites were 
also most capable of gaining access by this method ; it was 
very difficult to carry on an exevetical dispute with them, 
because*in many points they had the truth on their side, and 

VOU, If + FF 
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could reproach their opponents with mingling a Jewish: 
element with primitive Christianity, and with not under- 
standing and examining the whole depth of primitive Chris- 
tianity. The Marcionites also had spread more extensively 
than any other sect, in the Western church, and could call 
forth a man of Tertullian’s eminénco to the conflict. When 
he disputes with adversaries who charge part of the apostles 
with ignorauce of truc Christianity, and appeals to, the’ fact 
that Peter himself was accysed by Paul of a Judaizing cor- 
ruption of Christianity,’ we find here a trace of Maroion. But 
one passage in which Tertullian describes the conduct of the he- 
retics, is peculiarly important for deciding thesyuestion, what 
party he chiefly had in view in his polemics. He says,” “ I -will 
not omit a description of heretical conduct, how worthless, 
how earthly, how human it is ; without dignity, without autho- 
rity, without discipline ; corresponding to their faith, First of 
all, it is uncertain who is catechumen, who is a believer among 
them ; they all alike approach’—they pray alike ;” (that is, they 
all take part in the same prayers , there are no special prayers 
for the catechumens aud for the baptized ; at the prayers 
preparatory to the Supper the catechumens were not dis- 
missed ;) “also the heathen, if they come in, they will cast 
that which is holy to the dogs, and pearls before swine ;” 
(this no doubt refers to the celebration of the holy supper, at 
which heretics and heathens were allowed to be present ; Ter- 
tullian does not allow the reality of the holy supper among 
heretics, nor tha* the body of the Lord is with them). “The 
neglect of discipline they régird us simplicity ; and the atten- 

1 Cap, xxiii, “Proponunt ergo, ad sugillandam ignorantiam aliquam 
Apoeto! crus, quod Petrus ct qui qim co Gant, reprehensi sint a Paulo.” 

Cap. xti. . 

at Dariter adeunt.” It is doubtful whetber we are here to supply 
ecclesiam or eucharistiam, sacram canam :—whether the meaning is, 
they come in the same manner to church at the public assemblies, there 
is no particular place appointed for the baptized and the eatechumens, 
all remain assembled together; the catechumefis are not dismissed at 
the celebration of the communion, when the prayers begin ;—or, whether 
the meaning is, they are equally’ admitted to the celebration of the 
supper. Butt this cannot be understood as if the eatechumens actually 
partook of the holy supper along with the laptized. Suclr sscustom, to 
admit unbaptized persons to partake of the holy supper, certainly could 
never have existed. ‘Taken in this sense, the explanation must be 
uptrne™ But it may be understood to mean, that all persons were per- 
mitted to be present at the celebration of the supper, as in all that 
follows the reference is to the supper; and thus the meaning will 
amount to the explanation first given. 
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original apostolic simplicity, and accused the church of having, - 
disturbed it. But if, on the one hand, Marcion’s school was: 
justified in its opposition to the rising: hierarchical element: 
that threatened to overpower the ofiginal universal priest-. .' 
hood of Christians, yet on the other hand it was likely to carry, 
its opposition too far, when it insisted that everything was to 
be literally retained as it was understood to. be laid down in 
the Pauline Epistles, in which, notwithstanding, varigus stages 
of development may be distinguished ; and hence this school 
get itself aguinst all historical development, even what might 
proceed from a sound Christian eloment, We recognise here 
specifically the opposition among the Marcionites to the 
newly-formed separation of the various parts of divine worship, 
that in which all the unbaptized might take a part and that 
which only the baptized would have a right to attend,—the dis- 
tinction between what was afterwards called the missa catechu- 
menorum and the missa fidelium. As we may perceive by the 
langnage of the apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 23, originally 
every one without distinction might frequent the meetings of 
the church, and remain as long as he pleased; there was no 
distinction of classes, according to which some might remain 
while others would be obliged to withdraw. Facilities were 
given, that those who Wore not Christians might derive in- 
struction from what took place in Christian worship. It was 
desired, as appears from the language of Paul, that thus those 
who were without the pale of the church might be induced to 
enter it. But aerwards it gave offence for the unbaptized to 
join in all the devotions of*the faithful, and particularly to be 
pres€nt at the celebration of the holy supper. It became cus- 
tomary to dismiss all the unbaptizgl, not excepting the cate- 
chumens—all persons, in shoft, who were not authorized to be 
communicants—before offering the Prayers that were introduc- 
tory to the celebration of the supper. Marcion, who was 
always zealous for the preservation of apostolic simplicity, who 
looked on the new arrangements with a suspicious cye, and 
quickly detected anything hierarchical, set bimself against 
this separation of the two parts of divine service. In his - 
opinion, the holy supper could not be desecrated by the pre- 
sence of the catechumens; and he was desirous that for the 
future they should take a part in all the devotions. We know | 
from Mrome’s quotation in his commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatidns, ch. vi. 6, that Marcion thus explained that 
yerse,—that catechumens should share in all good things with. 
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Christians wlio were already baptized; which he referred to 
the full participation in the whole of the public service. Cer- 
tainly, Marcion could not with perfect justice appeal in this - 
~ respect to the pattern ot the apostolic church; for since that 
time angther relation had ,been constituted, which, indeed, 
‘might have given occasion to this new arrangement of the two | 
parts of public worship. In the apostolic church, the cele- 
bration of the holy supper was of itself separated from that 
part of worship in which all the uxbaptized could join; for it 
was thon dot connected with the service which was held in the 
morning, but closely connected with that common meal of 
believers whic? was taken in the cyening, the agape; and in 
this naturally none but those could join who had a ready been 
incorporated in the church by baptism. But the case was 
altered when the supper was separated from the agape, and 
made a part of the morning service. This probably gave 
occasion to that separation between the missa Jfidetium and the 
missa catechumenorum, which was opposed by Marcion. 
Without doubt also, we recognise in what Tertullian says in 
the passage quoted from the Preseriptio respecting the non- 
separation of the catechnmens and the baptized, a mark of 
Maréionite views. $o likewise in al Uthat is said of the want 
of a pfoper distinction between the priests and the laity. sae 
spiritof Marcion,led him, no doubt, to uphofd the principle of 
the univérsal priesthood. Yet we by no means maintain that 
Tertullian, in the whole of this delincation, was thinking only 
of the Marcionite party. Although he bérrowed from the 
Marcionite party the outlines of the picture he has here 
drawn, still he would not be satisfied with that; but us he 
was disposed to combine all that was heretical, in its opposi- 
tion against the church, intu one picture, a picture which he 
would readily distort into caricature, he would easily intro- 
duce into this genffal picture several other traits which were 
borrowed from other very different appearances among the 
sects, What he says of the position of females in the church 
may, indeed, have occurred in other ghostie parties; but it 
hardly suits the Marcionite sect, since Marcion, who adhered 
firmly to Paul, would have strictly observed the injunction 
that women should keep silence in the churches. But may 
we not discern, in the reproach which Tertullian casts, in the 
conclusion, on the heretics, a trace of what is not mo..canis* ? 
For could the Montanist, who had prophetesses at the head of 
his party,—whe found females in his churches that boasted of 
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divine visions and dreams, from whom disclosures respecting the 
invisible world and healing of diseases were sought ;—could 
such a person have thus expressed himself in controversy 4 
From all that has been said, it will therefore appear that 
Tertullian, among the various heretics, had the Gnostics espeé- 
cially in view; that he brought together all that was gnostic 
without distinction, and yet in many of his references, the 
Marcionite sect was particularly present to his mind. 
. Now, as Tertullian aimed to satisfy those persons who had 
been stumbled at the withdrawal of Christians of both sexes 
» from important stations in the church, he wag obliged to ex- 
plain the phenomenon which had occasioned their surprise. 
He urged that all Christians, however advanced, still remained 
men liable to sin, and therefore, if they were not watchful over 
themselves, might yield to temptation. He would allow no 
respect. of persons. We recognise his untrammelled spirit, 
which, as we have seen in other instances, would not bow to 
the authority of the martyrs. He says, “What then,-if a 
bishop, if a deacon, if a widow, if a virgin, if a teacher, if-even 
a martyr, were to fall from the rule of faith; on that account, 
shall heresies appear to oceupy the place of truth? Are we 
to prove the faith by the persons, or the persons by the faith ? 
No one is wise, no one faithful, no one great, except a Chris- 
tian, But no one is a Christian unless he persevere to the 
end... .... Do we wonder concerning his churches, if 
they are deserted by some, since these things which we suffer 
show us to be Chiistians, after the example of Christ himself.” 
He adduces the example of Saul, and David, and Solomon, 
and fhen adds, “ or it was reserved for the Son of God alone 
to remain without sin.” He then g%es on to remark, that the 
fall of such persons had probably keen for a long time pre- 
paring in their internal state ; that those persons who appeared 
to belong to the number of true believers, did not really belong 
to them in their internal character. Men might be deceived 
by the outward appearance; God alone sees the interior, and” 
knows his own. Thus he regards the rise of heresies as a sifting 
process, in order to separate the genuine and spurious elements 
among Christians. He looks upon that which to ethers ap- 
peared rather as injurious and dangerous, as advantageous on 
the whole for the development of the church. He recognises 
the fac that as evil in general, without losing its character of 
crimiyality, must serve for the development of the kingdom of 
God according to a higher law of the universes so also heresies 
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‘in particular, without being less objectionable in themselves, 
may be of service, according to a highor law, for the purifica- 
tion of the church. | . 

But, however excellent everything is which Tertullian here 
says in order to satisfy the minds of the weak, and however 
correct his remarks on the relation of heresies to the purifi- 
cation of the church, yet he was too much implicated in a’ 
fierce opnosition to ali heretical tendencies, and in the one- 
sidedness of the church element; to be able to explain suffi- 
ciently the phenomenon which had occasioned the astonish- 
ment and perplexity of his weaker brethren. That those 
heresies could’ find ‘aecess to sach persons in whom it was 
least to be expected, was not merely and in every case to be 
accounted for by a deficiency in firm faith; but the ground of 
it lay in @ defect belonging to the conception of Christianity 
to which the persons allnded to had been accustomed: it lay 
in a defect of the stand-point of the church, and a relative 
correctness of the heretical tendeney in its controversy with 
the church, a real spiritual necessity, to which those heretical 
tendencies, though ina delusive manner, promised satisfaction. 
Thus, what has been said will find its application in the spread 
of gnostic tendenciag, especially as they were exhibited by the 
Marcionite party. This phenomenon, that gven persons from 
whosp faith and guental abilities it might have least been anti-, 
cipated should be carried away by heresies, ought to have led 
the-adherents of the church stand-point to a strict self-exami- 
nation, whether such an event was not owihg to some defect 
and blemish in that stand-point itself; as at all times the 
circulation of erroncous tendencies should arouse all who are 
Conscious of standing in the truth to such a self-examination, 
But, as we have said, Tertullian was too confident of the full 
and entire correctness of the church stand-point, to which he 
then adhered —was too much attached to extreme views—to be 
capable of forming a free judgment respecting heresics in rela- 
tidn to the Catholic church. At a later period, many defects 
of the common church stand-point were exposed to his view 
by Montanism, to which he had attached himself, but on a 
side whieh was allied to the one-sided peculiarities of his own 
character; go that in order to have appreciated the relative 


? Cap. xxx. Oportebat enim hereses esse, nec tamen ides bonen 

heeresis,.quia esse eas oportebat, quasi non et malum oportuerit esse. 

* Nam et-Dominum tradi oportebat, sed vee traditori, ne quis etiam hine 
luereses defendat.”” : 
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correctness in certain heresies, it would have been needful foi 
him to occupy a quite different stand-point, at the furthest 
remove from his own peculiar character. 

The Gnostics, in justification of their going beyond the 
common belief of the church in their inquiries, appealed to 
thé words of Christ, “Seck and ye shall find,” which, indeed, 
refer to a sccking of altogether a different kind than that 
arising from a speculative interest; and the language of Ter- 
tullian leads us to understand that even among tlie adherents 
of the church there was a party disposed to free inquiry who 
appear to have made use of these words against a mere tra- 
ditional faith resting on auéhority.” As was his wont, he 
indulges first of all in an exaggeration, in order to prove to his 
opponents that they had no right to appeal to that passage. 
He so narrows the meaning of these words as to make them 
apply only to the time when they were uttered, and to the 
Jews to whom they were addressed. He supposes that since 
it was still uncertain who was the Messiah, aud even John the 
Baptist had wavered in his faith, these words were uttered. to 
the Jews to encourage them to search the Scriptures, which 
testified of the Messiah. But afterwards he enlarges tho 
referenco of these words, and allows that.they were said to the 
apostles before they reccived the Holy Spirit. But after the 
effusion of the Floly Spirit, by whose illumination all the 
truth was revealed to the apostles, there was no more need of 
seeking; from them the fixed doctrine was received. But at 
last he felt himstif compelled to admit an universal applica- 
tion of these words for all ages; only he subjoins in reference 
to this case the hermencutical rule so often laid down by him, 
that these words, like any other wérds of Scripture, should 
not be applied in a manner perfectly indefinite. Nothing in 
the divine word, he says, is to be literally applied, without 
regard to the special sense and the special reference. In his 
opinion, all secking must have a limit; when that is reached, 
seeking is at an end. Christianity is something quite definite ; 
in reference to it there can be no such thing as a perpetual 
seeking, a seeking without aim and object. He means to say, 
that men must seck till they have found what will give satis- 
faction to the real necessities of the spirit; and this is no 
other than definite Christian truth. Suppose a man to have 


4 Cap. viii. “ Venio ad illum articulum quem et nostri preetendunt 
ad inetindam curiositatem, ct heerctici inculcant ad importandam seru- 
pulositatem.” * 
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“found this, and faith occupies the place of seeking. Thus Tertul- 

Jian sets his face against a secking and a doubting on religious 
matters without rule ar limit, and points to the needfulness 
of a firm truth in which the religious clement of the spirit shall 
find repose. Yet he is very far from wishing to set a limit 
to all further inquiry. He distinguishes between the interest 
arising from the impulse of faith, and that arising from the 
desire of knowledge. He allows free inquiry, provided the 
divine-truth reccived by faith be-held fast, within that boun- 
dary. After the words which we have already quoted in 
another conngxion, he adds, “ The Lord says, ‘Thy faith hath 
saxyed thee,’ not practice in tka interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures.” And what he describes as the limit of all seeking, 
the regula jfidei, refers to the historical fundamental facts of 
revelation and redemption." 

As we have remarked above, Tertullian designed in this 
work, as, its principal object, to establish a sure method of 
warding off and refuting all heresies, so that it would not 
be necessary to mect them on the uncertain ground of Scrip- 
ture interpretation. This design, as developed by Tertullian, 
is not perfectly novel : he oecupics a middle pusition between 
Trengus and that later development of the church, of which 
Vincentius Lirenensis is the type. As in the doctrine of 
traditioy laid dewn by Irenus we find the’ germ of what was 
further matured dialectically by Tertullian, so in the work 
"before us wo find the germ of the whole doctrine of Vincen- 
tius Lirenensis on the criteria of, truth, to"be obtained inde- 
pendently of the exposition of Scripture. “Unquestionably, 
tradition by the living word was the original source of 
knowledge of the Chrisvian faith ; but this source could only . 
retain its purity as long as the living word of the apostles 
continued to be heard. When this was-silent, and recourse 
to it was no longer possible, tradition was exposed to per- ” 
version and obscurity from various quartcrs, and then the 
fixed, written word of the apostles, not so exposed as oral 
tradition to falsification, occupicd the place of their. living* 
presence for succeeding generations. But as many errors 
were- continually arising from inattention to the different 
stages of historical development, so that what rightfully nad 
its place in an earlier stage, was carried into® later without 
conscious discrimination, where it no longer had . rightful 


¥ We shall have more to say in another connexion, respecting this 
regula fidei. 2 
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position, it happened likewise, in reference to. tradition, 
that men, being once accustomed to this source of knowledge, 
believed that they must still continue to draw from it, 
without taking into account the difference of the times. 
Moreover, the unanimous tradition of the essential truths of 
the Gospel might with justice be deduced in part from the 
original communication, which might be traced back to the 
instructions of the apostles, and in part might be cansidered 
ag the expression of the wniversal Christian consciousness, 
But another critcrion was really needed in order tb testify 
to this as the unchangeable essence of Christianity, since 
historical tradition, as the expression of the Christian con- 
sciousness, is subject to disturbances. When the idea of the 
church became divested of its internal spiritual character, the 
idea of tradition would be also made dependent on the 
authority of the clturch, deduced by the succession of bishops 

‘from the apostles, and thus becomes deteriorated like the 
former. Irenwus expresses the conviction that this regula. 
Jidei: may ‘bo obtained equally as well by the sound inde- 
pendent exposition of holy writ as from tradition. To him 
it was something certain in itself. Both sources of knowledge 
proceeded independently, side by side, yith equal rights. 
But Tertullian went a step further. He made the tradition 
of the apostolic thurch, and of the church in gencral, a 
standard of Scripture exposition. He denied from The first 
the competence ‘of heretics to propound a new doctrine, and: 
to expound Scripttre according to their mind, as far as they 
did not agree with the apostolic church, or with the’ whole’ 
churclt as derived from it, but wished to set up something 
new in place of what was origjnal arel ancient. The opposi- 
tion of the new against the ancient, of individual judgment 
against universal consent, these.are the prescriptiones which 
testify against the heretics. Tertullian can speak of one 
prescriptio ; but also of several “prescriptiones into which 
this one may be divided. 

* «This ts the question,” says Tertullian,—“To whom does the 
faith itself belong? Whose are the Seriptures? From whom, 
and by whom, and when, and to whom is the doctrine 
delivered by which men become Christians? For wherever 
the true Christian rule and faith shall be shown to be, there 
will be Tue truc Scriptures and expositions, and all the true 
Christign traditions.” Everything leads back to the apostles, 
‘who delivered the same doctrine to those whom they placed 
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at the -head of the churches; in these churches the same 
doctrine: has been taught from generation to generation ; 
hence it bas spread along with the church, and “by its dura- 
tion, and by its agreement with them, the whole church js an : 
apostolié one. Communign with this apostolic church is, 
therefore, according to Tertullian, an evidence that a person 
is in possession of the original doctrine, the genuine. canon 
and the-pure interpretation of holy writ. He maintains 
that since man has withdrawn -himself from the original 
truth, Le has an interest in falsifying holy writ. In this 
respect there is sometimes reason for complaining of the 
arbitrary criticism of the heretics; but cases have also 
occurred in. which injustice has been done them, since per- 
sous have gone on the presumption that a various reading 
which has been found among the horctics, was fabricated by” 
them in favour of their system. 

When the Gnostics, especially the Marcionites, appealed to 
the.contrariety between the apostles themselves, Panl and 
Peter,—Tertullian remarked, on the other hand, that these 
apostles did not publish a different faith, but only represented 
the same faith in a different form, in consequence of the - 
difference in their spheres of labour.) 

But when his opponents adduced in evidence the dispute. 
between Paul aud Peter at Antioch, Tertullian at first refuted’ 
this by @ remark indicative of a.more unfettered spirit, since. 
he candidly admitted Peter's crror, but only maintained that 
this would not justify persons in inferring’ an opposition in 
his doctrine to that of Paul. But he did not remain faithful 
to his unprejudiced view. Perhaps it did not proceed so’much 
from an excessive revere-ice for. the apostles, which was afraid 
to acknowledge an error in them, but must be accounted for’ 
from Tertullian’s manner in controversy of always pushing 
tatters to an extreme, and not making the slightest concess 
sion to his opponents, that he afterwards put this construction 
on the affair ; namely, that both Pcter and Paul acted on the 
same principles ; Peter became a Jew to the Jews, as Paul 
when he censured Peter became a Gentile to the Gentiles 
Thus he allowed himself to be misled ; although otherwise he 
belonged to the advocates of a strict truthfulness, he here in 
some degree relinquished it, through an erroneous extension 
of the idea of accommodation, in order that he might santtion. 
in an equal manner the conduct of both the apostles. 

1 Cap. xxiii 
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The parties with whom Tertullian had to contend, ceperieliy 
the Marcionites, urged against the authority of tradition, tha’ 
the churches might have misunderstgod the truth that had 
been announced to them, and probably mixed errors with 
it, They appealed, as Tertullian,says, to passages*in the 
Pauline Epistles, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, in which 
the churches are reproached for their apostasy from the origi- 
nal truth, They inferred, not without plausibility, what has 
happened once may happen again ; hence tradition is not a 
certain witness. Tertullian, on the other hand, coulé appeal 
to the continued operation of the Holy Spirit in the extension 
and development of the general Christian consciousness ; yet 
that did not exclude an intermixture of perplexing errors, 
“ Well, then !” says Tertullian, “all the churches must have 
erred ; the Holy Spirit can have taken care of not one tc 
Jead it into the truth ; he, who was sent for this purpose by 
Christ, who was sought from the Father that he might be the 
teacher of truth. This Steward of God, this Vicar of Christ, 
must haye neglected his work—-suffcring the churches to have 

» understood for a while differently, to have believed differently 
from what he announced by the apostles.” Then he brings 
forward their agreement gs an evidence oftruth: “Is it pro- 
bable,” he asks, “ that so many churches, and so great, should 
have adopted the same erroneous faith ?”! He justly appeals 
against those who spoke as if they were the persons by whom 
Christianity was first bronght to light—that, on such a sup- 
position, the wholt church must hitherto have existed to ne 
purpose? He here again applies the principle which he had 
frequently made use of, that the truth is eyerywhere the 
original, and that error first cxjsted a8 a counterfeit of truth! 
But wghave already remarked that Tertullian probably erred 
in the application of this, in itself a correct principle. We 
are hore obliged to say, that the most original of all is cer- 
tainly the truth : but although the original ground of truth 
remains firm, the disturbing element of error may soon 
mingle with it, and then the power of the original truth will 
again make itself felt in the reaction against the error of later 

‘origin, Hence this rule can never bo so mechanical] applied, 
in’ order to distinguish error and truth in the church from 
one another. 


¥ Cap, xxviii. 2 Cap. xxix. 


* “Th omnibus veritas imaginem antecedit; post rem gi ni itudo 
succedit.” pe 
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» SECTION IT, 
MoNTANIS® WRITINGS, 


As we have seen, Tertullian wished, after he had furnished in 
his book on Prescriptions a general preservative againgt here- 
tics in general, to commence an attack on particular heretical 
‘doctrines and“sects. We have already remarked, that in com- 
bating the Gnostics in that work, he had chiefly in view the 
school of Marcion, It was natural, therefore, that his first 
special polemical treatise should be directed against the same 
class. But we have no longer that work in the form in 
which, as Tertullian himself says, it was originally composed ; 
for we learn from, his own words, that he at first published it 
in a form with which he was afterwards dissatisfied. He re- 
vised it, but the work in this revised state was circulated 
against his will, before it had received the final amendments, 
Hence, .at a later period, he was moved to recompose this 
poleriical treatise cntirely, and to sond it forth as quite a new 
work,’ And in this state the five books against Marcion have 
vome down to us, The work in this form was completed by 
Tertullian, not immediately after the Prescriptio, but when, he 
had written several dogmatic and dogmatic-polemic treatises. 
This explains what would otherwise bo inexplicable, that Ter- 
tullian, in his work against Marcion, mentions his treatise on 
the Resurrection as alresdy written, and in the latter book he 
mentions the work against MarGion, and the treatise De Anima, 
ag already written. Ferther, hc mentions also the treatise 
De Carne Christi as also written. But if we turn to this 
latter, we find mention in it of a work against the Gnostics, 
and his book De Testimonio Anime, as already written ; on 
the other hand, he speaks of his book on the Resurrection as 
being still to be written, but in this latter work he mentions, 
as we have remarked, his book De Anima as already written. 
And if we go back to this book De Anima, we find his beok 


+! Lib, i, cap. 1. “Primum opuseulum quasi. properatum pleniore 
postea compositione rescideram.” - 

? “Si quid retro gestum est nobis adyersus Marcionem jam hine 
viderit. Novam rem aggredimur ex vetere.” = . 
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on the Origin of the Soul, (De Censu Anime,) as well ts fhe 
books against Hermogenes and Marcion, mentioned as already’ 
written ; and he notices therein a work againat the Gnostics; 
—against their doctrine of the Deniiurgos, as still. to be 
written, which perhaps may refer to his book against-the Va- 
lentinians. Thus we are taken back to the work against 
Hoermogenes (Adversus Hermogenem), as the first written. 
These apparently conflicting statements can now be easily 
explained. If we bear in mind the various forms of the work 
‘against Marcion, it is very“evident that he might have com- 
posed it in one of the first forms, before other treatises, which 
yet were followed by that york in its prescat and most 
finished state. If we compare these citations from his dwn 
writings, both those that are Jost and those that have come 
down to us, we shall not only be able to perceive the chrono- 
Jogical order in which these works succeed one another, but 
we shall be able to follow Tertullian in his mental workshop, 
and examine how the thought of one work succeeded that of 
another, and what was the connexion of ideas in the prepara- 
tion of his various works, First of all, we shall obtain by 
this comparison, a confirmation of what we have remarked 
respecting the relation of the work on the Prescriptions to 
the order of this class of“Tertullian’s wrifings. In his *work 
against Marcion ir its present form, he appeals to the method 
by means of which he was wont to refute thé hereties briefly 
in the Prescription.’ From this it may be presumed that he 
had made already nore than an occasional use of this method, 
Further, in his work De €arne Christi, he says expressly, 
after the incidental use of such a Prescription, “but we have 
already elsewhere made use of these Prescriptions against all 
heresies, in a more complete “manner.”? Also in his work 
against Hermogenes, he appeals to the Prescription with which 
he had been wont to oppose the herctics. But, as is evi- 
dent from what has been said, the work against Hermo- 
genes was the first work, or at least, with the books against 
Marcion, one of the first works which Tertullian composed 
against the heretics. Therefore, what could induce him to 
speak of such a habit as that alluded to above, if: he fiad not 
already been oceupicd with a special book on that subject ? 


1 © Solgg in proescriptione adversus heereses omnes de testimonio terh- 
poram compendium figere.” 

3 “Sed plenius ejusmodi preseriptionibus adversus omnes [sereses 
alibi jam usi sulus.” 
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Thus if will appear, that Tertullian, after composing his 
work on the Prescriptions, was led, in addition to that, ta 
write against Marcion. A cognate controversy followed thie 

. Closely, the work agairst Hermogenes; whe, if not in other 
points, yet in dualism agreed with the Gnostics, But with 
Hermogenes he had to comtend on a special subject, to him 
of no small importance,—the relation of the soul to God. On 
this account he was induced to compose his work De Censu 
Anime, which has not come down to us, but the contents of 
which may be gathered from the ‘treatise De Anima. * Since 
in his work De Censu Anime he treats of the marks of the 
relationship ta God in the soul, he was led, probably, to 
enlarge upon one of these marks, the testimonia anima natu- 
raliter Christiance, of which we have already spoken, and was 
the origin of his work De Testimonio Anime. With the 
question concerning the soul was also connected the question 
respecting the history of the soul, the original condition of 
man, the various destinies of souls after death, the preeminence 
of the state of the martyrs, the distinction of Hades, of the 
general receptacle of the dead, and of the seat of perfect hap- 
piness—of Paradise. ‘This led to the composition of his work 
De Paradiso, which has not come down to us. Further, he 
proceaded from particulars to gencmals, and ocenpied himself 
with an examination of all questions rek ting to the origin and 
nature af tho ssul; this gave rise to his work De Anima, 
Moreover, as he always kept in view the controversy with the 
Gnostics, he combated the sect of the Valentinians in a sepa- 
rate treatise. Thus he must have-been led to attack particu- 
larly the doctrine of this party on the peculiar constitution of 
the body of Christ, and, generally, the reality of the whole 
human appearance of Christ, azainst all the yaricties of Do- 
cotism. And in conseqzence of the connexion between the 
doctrine of the identity of the body of Christ with the true 
human body, aud the resurrection as founded on the reality 
of the death and resurrection of Christ, he was induced to 
vindicate the doctrine of. the resurrection, especially against 
the Gnosties. After having extended his polemics so far; he 
returned to take up the controversy with Marcion again, and 
to give completeness to his first work. Thus we sce that this 
series begins with the work against Hermogenes, and closes 
with tho work against Marcion. According to this order we 
wish to review the works of which we have given the titles, 
and shall speak first of the treatise against Hermogenes. 
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Wertullian’s controversy with Hermogenes is of service, in 
order to mark the relation in which Christian Theism pre- 
sented itself to the consciousness of the ancient world. The 
history of the religious and philosophical development of the 
human mind before and after the appearance of Christianity, 
bears testimony to the fact, that the idea of an unconditional 
creative act of God, of an abselute frecdom or almightiness of 
God as the ground: and cause of all existence, is indissolubly 
connected with revealed religion, and is foreign to reason left 
to itse.f, which strives in that direction to explain all things 
from itself, The stand-point of antiquity that most nearly 
corresponds to the religious interest was that of a kind of 
dualism, when man, on one hand, could not raise himself 
above the contemplation of nature, but yet, on the other 
hand, maintained the idea of a freely acting, designing, per- 
sonal, self-conscious God, as the highest intelligence. Thus, 
God was viewed as a Creator or Maker, conditioned by a pre- 
existent matter, and two causes were recognised in the develop- 
ment of the universe, the power of nature and of divine 
providence—an irreconcilable contradiction. Such a concep- 
tion, we think, is to be found in the original doctrine of Plato, 
But the later Platonism struggled to surmount this contra- 
diction, and to reach a monism through ¢ theory that aimed 
at explaining alll ; in place of the acting God, the Absolute, was 
introduced the 8y, out of which by virtue of an indwelling 
necessity everything was developed to the last being in exist- 
ence ; according to this conception the Hyle only appeared as 
the limit of this development. The Socinians had right on 
their side when they combated the opinion, that the doctrine 
of a creation in the Christian scnse belongs to the truths of 
natural religion, which may Le ascertained by reason alone, 
and maintained that this doctrine belonged only to revealed 
religion.! They could appeal, not without reasoa, to the testi- 
mony of the history of religion, as well as that of Grecian 
philosophy. On the other hand, it cannot be objected thot 
Paul in the beginning of the Epistle to the Romans has 

2 “Tt can hardly admit of a doubt that Socinianism taught, not a 
creation out of nothing, but rather a creation out of pre-existent matter. 
For although the Racovian catechism is silent on this point, aud appears 
designedly to handle the dottrine of creation very superficially, and 
F. Soeinus hus not explained himself upon it, yet we possess other wit- 
nesses ¥...0 express themselves with all the openness that can be 
desired.” Der Socinianismus, &e. dargestelit von Otto Fock. Kicl. 
1837, p. 480.—Ts. : 
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described faith in one God, who-created all things, as inde- 
pendent of revelation, and arising from the contemplation of 
the universe ; ‘nor is it necessary to take refuge in the foreed 
explanations of the Soeinians in order to dispute this. Paul 
certainly assumes here, that God as Creator reveals himself in 
his works, but at the same time assumes as necessary a corre- 
sponding receptivity in the human mind to admit this revela- 
tion, by virtue of which the outward revelation becomes an 
inward one ; and he teaches us that when the internal prin- 
ciple of religion was oppressed by worldly-mindednes¥, even 
that outward revelation could no longer find a point of con- 
noxion in mam We have seen in the modern development, 
that as natural reason rebelled “against the theism of revela- 
tion, in order to explain everything from itself, although at 
first it allowed that doctrine of a creating God to remain 
"as something founded in the religion of reason, yet the same 
principle in the modern history of the human mind hag 
driven it beyond these limits, even to deny this, in order to 
resign itself ontirely to a pantheism that denics everything 
supermundane, only to find itself repeated everywhere, and to 
regard everything as only its own work. Herive, as that doc- 
trine of the creation enters into the consciousness first of all 
with Christianity, this difficulty neast oppose itself. to the 
acknowledgmont of Christianity where there is not an uiiean- “3 
ditional submission to the new principle of the universe 
There was no necd of speculative thinking as it was developed 
in the old world to find here a stone of stumbling ; it was 
difficult for educated minds to follow the bold ‘soaring of 
faith, in order to rise above the whole system of nature +o an 
act of absolute freedom as the ground and cause of all exist 
ence. hus Tertullian says that many weaker believers ; 
would rather agree with the philosophers that God ‘had | 
ercated all things out of a basis of existing matter. Hence it 
cannot be surprising if a thoughtful man_like Hermogenes, 
who had passed over from heathenism to Christianity, al- 
though embracing the doctrines of Christianity, yet, in conse- 
quence of his speculative tendencies, revolted at the Christian’ 
doctrine of the creation, and endeavoured to mingle Hylo- 
zoism, to which his whole intellectual development had been’ 
habituated, with Christianity. It was possible for such a per- 
son sincerely to exercise faith in Jesus as a Redeemer. and to 
receive the other doctrines of Christianity, while he waa 
stumbled at that one point, and, proceeding on his precon- 
VOL. 1k eq : ‘ 
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ecived opinions, erdeavoured to prove that even in Holy Writ 
the doctrine of the creation from nothing (which must besides 
have been misunderstood if a negative assertion was converted 
into a, positive one) was not expressly Ixid down. But, indeed, 
the whole peculiar system of Christianity separated from that 
one fundamental truth could nof remain in its purity, or 
be consistently recognised in its true significance. Tertullian 
was penetrated with this conviction when he entered the lists 
against Hermogenes. ° 
Hertogencs was probably, as might be inferred from his 
name, of Greek descent, and had scttled as a foreigner in 
Carthage. If the former pagticular be correct, it is easily 
accounted for that the lessons of Greck philosophy exerted-so 
great an influence over, his habits of thought. He was an 
artist, and in the numerous comparisons which he employed 
to make his doctrine intelligible it is not dificult to recognise 
the painter. Tertullian, as we have already perceived by 
many indications, was no friend of art, although we are not 
justitied in asserting that he held painting to be in itself an 
art not becoming #f¢ Christian profession. The contrary is 
evident from hiebook, De Idololatria, as we have seen, and 
we cannot.sty that’ as a Montanist he had become more 
strict in-this respect. An@ although Montanism could mot be 








_ favourable to art, yet no proof can be found that it must have 


donownced the art of painting as unchristiat, But-Hermo- 
genes might have extended the practice of his art, which for 
hira was charactasistic in relation to his times, beyond the 
bounds which Tertullian regarded as necessary for the Chris- 
tian séind-point. fe appears already to Lave risen above the 
subjective opposition of the Christign consciousness of his. 
times to heathenism, and advfnced to an objective mode of 
contemplating mythology, so that hesfelt himself at liberty to 
employ his art in the representation of mythological subjects. 
And thus perhaps’ we may recognise in the artist and the 
thinker the stand-point of a man in whom the fervour of 
Christian feeling was not predominant. In both respeets 
Tertullian must have been the opponent of Hermogenes ; and 
he regarded him also as culpable on another account—that 
after the death of his first wife he had married agaia several 
times. Perhaps he had already engaged in controversy with 
Tegtullian on that point, since he endeavoured to prove from 
holy writ the lawfulness of a second marriage, in opposition to 
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the prohibition of Montanism.’ Perhaps Hermogenes be- 
longed to those opponents with whom Tertullian had to con- 
tend as a vindicator of the Montanist principle of Monogamy ; 
it may have been that“he stood at the head of this Antimon- 
tanist party. F 

Hermogencs came forwird as an opponent of the Gnostic 
emanation-doctrine, and of the church doctrinc of the ercation. 
of the universe out of nothing. He endeavoured to show 
there could be no such world, that it must be the work of 
a perfect holy God, and that it required the admission of 
a pre-cxistent material conditionating the divine creation, in 
order that the existence of evil_in a world created by a per- 
fect God might be accounted tor, The question now arises, 
whether Hermogenes was induced, first as a Christian, to. re- 
flect more on the origin of evil, a subject which then called 
forth so much thinking, and whether he was then first led, 
since neither the church doctrine, nor that of the Gnostics, 
appeared to give a satisfactory solution, to adopt the platonic 
doctrine of the Hyle; or whether he brought this doctrine 
with him from his carlier philosophic stand-point, and only 
sought to find new proofs for it from the Christian stand-point, 
When we recollect the affinity of the doctrine of Hermogenes 
to the neo-platonic’system, and observe how this subject alone 
appears to have occupied his Christian thieking, we shall be 
more inelined t6 adopt the latter view. According to several 
expressions, indeed, it may appear that Hermogenes only 
adhered to the original platonic Dualisin, and thought that 
there was an independent Hyle which was first organised by 
an act of God for the formation of the universe ; but.awhen 
we compare with one another all the fragments in which his 

7 Pertullia essions from which we learn this, are the 
following, (L. i.) “ Pingit illicite, nubit assidue, legem Dei in libidinem 
defendit, in artem contemuit.” Tt is doubtful how we are to explain 
the pingere illicite. Must we understand by it that Tertullian regarded 
painting as in itself unlawful? Yet we are not justified in doing that, 
for the reayons given in the text; and when Tertullian afterwards says 
that Hermogenes despised the law of God because it was opposed to his 
-art, yet Tertullian could not mean that the divine law condemned 
painting generally. We are therefore inclincd to believe that what he 
regarded as unlawful in the art of painting, as practised by Hermogenes, 
was, that he selected subjects for his art trom the heathen mythology. 
On the other hand, Tertullian might believe himself, justified in quoting 
passages from the Old Testament, and thus the words, “legem in artem 
contemnit,” retain their meaning, and the other words, that he made =e 
of the law for the vindication of his art, will refute his having quoted 
passagés of the Old Testament in vindication of his repeated marriages. 
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speculative views are presented to us, we shall rather recognise 
the speculations of the later platonism, and lying at the bagis, 
the transition from Dualism to Monism.. We must separate 
the more mythical and the logical concepions from one another, 
although it-is questionable how far this was consciously effected 
by Hermogenes himself. : 

Hermogenes maintaitied, that if God had been Lord from 
all eternity, he must have had materials for the exercise of his 
sovereignty ; and this was no other than matter. He delieved 
that the divine attributes mist be regarded as eternally active 
in a creation. Ue maintained that this was not at all ineon- 
sistent with the unity of God, the povapyia, simce God and 
matter were totally distinct from one another ; to matter ke 
ascribed only absolute passivity, as he regarded God as the 
only creative cause of all things. He described matter quite 
in the platonic style as entirely undefined, and predicateless, 
the drewor. It must be entircly undefined and predicateless 
in order that all things may be made out of it by the divine 
determining power. Hence it is neither corporeal nor in- 
corporeal, though forming the basis of the corporeal world; 
neither good nor evil. If it were good, it would require the 
formative power of God ; if it were evil, it would have re- 
mained entirely unsusceptible of such .an -operation of God. 
If matter were not indeterminate between the corporeal and 
theAnedrporeal, it would be already corporeal, aad it could only 
be regarded as. resting, not in motion ; but now we must 
ascribe to it a motion though unregulated, undetermined, and 
chaotic. Herrnogenes availad himself of the comparison of 
water boiling in a vessel and bubbling over on all sides. He 
aftirmed, in support of his opinions, that the doctrine of 
ereation out of nothing was ‘iowhere oxpressly taught in 
holy writ, and he believed that his idea of matter was ox- 
pressed by the win 7A of Genesis, and by the yi déparoc 
rai dxaraoxedacroc of the Alexandrine version, When Her- 
mogenes, as a proof of his doctrine, adduces that in order to 
conecive of God as Lord from all eternity, it is necessary to 
presuppose & material of which he is Lord, we may infer from 
this that he therefore conceived of no beginning in the ex- 
reise of this sovereignty, and this sovereignty consist¢ in the 
formative influence of God on the material from which the 
creation aprocecds. Hermogenes could not imagine any ab-’ 
soltite commencement of creation, Tn fact, from his whole 
doctrine, it appears that he did not suppose that first of all a 
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material existed as chaos from which creation first proceeded; 
but that he believed that these two factors were working 
together from all eternity, the creating God and the material 
which lay at the basis“ of creation, constituting the condition 
and limits of it. He, no doubt, thought that only by a pro- 
cess of mental abstraction could the universe, as organised by 
God, be distinguished from the Hyle that constituted its basis, 
and an idea be formed of such a Hyle, as far as an idea could 
be formed of anything so indefinite, a so-called Adyoe poder in 





platoni> phraseology. ‘Thus the idea presented in revelation 
ofa creative teleological act. of God, must have sceretly vanished 






from Hermogenes, and have given plac 
nicnt destined by an imminent necessity, as’in the new 
platonic philosophy: Hermogenes must have believed that 
from eternity God operated in a formative manner.on matter, 
and not by a transient activity ; as he says,—“ God does not 


to that of a develop- 





create the universe out of matter by 
appearing to it and approaching it: as 
appervuice operates and wounds the soul 
appears, wut as the magnet attracts the 
it.” Hermogenes maintained that the 
by. God is an infinite tavk, and that t 









wervading it, but by 
beatity by its mere 
of him to whom it 
iron on approaching 
ormation of matter 
rere is always a re- 






mainder that resitts the formation. Thus, be says, as the 
whole is known by its parts, is inatter knewn as what forms 
thé basis of the universe : in part what it can become by the 
divine formative power, and in part what there is in it which 
resists formation. ‘The ancient chaos, anaidst all the beauty 
and order in the world, still ever Jets itself be known as lying 
at the basis: it appears even through the restored order, 
Thus Hermogenes could say, under one point of view, that 
matter has served God to be a manifestation and mirror of 
himself by means of the evcation he has educed from it ; and 
under another point of view, that this world is a mivror of 
matter; which appeared to Tertullian a contradiction, since he 
could not distinguish these various points of view. According 
to the doctrine of Hermogenes, that in matter which resists 
the formative power, can only be overcome by degrees, and is 
the basis of what is defective and evil; the necessity of evil 
lies in this, that the formation of matter is an endless task. | 
He maintained that matter partook of formation, not as a 
‘whole, but in its parts! He says that parts of it had all 
from all; in every part there was the whole; so that the wnole 
“) Cap. xxxviii. “ Unde nec tota fabricatur sed partes ejtis.” 
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can be known from the parts.'.. “The motion of matter,” “ha 
says, “before it was arranged, was that of one part flowing 
into the other ; a restlessness which could not be settled on 
account of. the too great contradiction in itself, But it con-* 
tinues in order that it may be arranged by God.”? Yet, as in 
matter all opposites meet, and hence the most contradictory 
theory can bo asserted of it, so Hermogencs ascribes to it 
on the one hand a resticss motion, full of conflicting tenden- 
cies, and, on the other hang, a sluggish motion. But when 
this matter received formation and was arranged, i¢ ‘ceasod 
from its nature and its original quality ; yet, according to what 
has been said, the basis of it still shone througk.* 7 
Hermogenes wished that every appearance of the causality 
of ovil should be kept at a distance from God, since he placed 
the’ cause of evil out of God. If other persons from the 
stand-point of the church doctrines wished to account for evil 
from the free-will of the creature: he, on the contrary, held 
that the cause of evil would by that means be placed in God 
by whom that free-will was given. From the stand-point of 
his speculative reason, he thought that his all-comprehending 
Monism could not allow the distinction between God’s willing 
and permitting. In: accordance with the Christian stand- 
point he rejected that eSplanation of cvil, that it existed 
necessarily as the antithesis of good, in order that good itself 
might become matter of consciousness.’ He maintained that 
this would deprive good of its independence. But on the 
other hand, he himself did away with the true significance of 
the contrariety of good and ‘evil. Since he traced evil back 
to a necessity of nature, he injured the doctrine of the 
almightiness of God. ‘The doctrine af redemption met here 
with an insuperable difficulty, and such a conception was 
logically in contradiction to the teleoMgical contemplation of 
history, as it proceeded from a system which substituted an 
iron necessity in the place of a teleological conception. We 
here recognise in Hermogenes a man moved on the one hand 










“Partes autem cjus omnia simul ex omnibus habent, 
otum dignoscatur.” oe 
? Cap. xiii, “ Stetit autem in Dei compositionem, et inapSrehensi- 
bilem habuit incenditum motum pre tarditate inconditt motus.” 

* Cap. xliii, “At ubi accepit compositionem Deo et ornata est, ceg- 
savit a natura.” 

‘“Hermogenes, as the opponent of the assertion,—* Mala neegssaria 
fuisse ad illuminationem bonerum ex contrariis intelligendoram.” 
Can. x¥. : 
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by the religious impressions of Christianity, and on the other 
hand attached to another soil by his speculative habits, We 
shall see that although in Tertullian the pure speculative 
interest, and the speculative element, were not sufficiently 
powerful to enable him to enter such a mode: of thinking as 
that of Hermogencs, yet from the stand-point of a religious 
Christian interest, he understood how to combat with him; and 
to prove the irreconcilableness of his preconceived notions 
with the doctrines of Christianity, with which he wished to. 
combine them. F 

When Tertullian says, referring to Hermogenes, that the 
philosophers fre the patriarchs of heretics, and reproaches 
him with havjng changed from a Christian to a philosoplier, 
there is certainly so far truth in the allegation, that the 
doctrine of Hermogenes resulted from a mingling of philo- 
sophy and Christianity—of the speculative an€ the religious 
interest. He maintains against Hermogenes, that although 
tho doctrine of the creation out of nothing was not expressly 
laid down in holy writ, yet it was an obvious inference, 
since no anteecdent material was mentioned in connexion 
with the ercation of God, which otherwise would have been 
the case. He endeavours to prove to him, that his doctrine, 
althotigh he maintained the unity of God, was irreconcilable 
with it ; for God was truly acknowledged ss God, if he were” 
not ackifuwledged as the cternal, sole originator, and ground 
of all existence, with whom nothing else could compete. As 
soon as anything else was placed as origipally near him, it 
was claiming for that something*else what belonged to God 
alone, and, in fact, destroying the idea of the one God- He 
maintained against him, that the doctrino of the ereation out 
of nothing was absolutely necessary in order to maintain 
in its integrity the idea Of the divine almightiness, which was 
denied when God, in order to create, was made to depend on 
something out of himself.' He maintains, that by this scheme 
of a creation, conditionated by something out of himself, God 
would be subjected to a necessity. He says against him, 
that although he appears to admit no other Christ, he yet 
changes him into another, since he recognises him in another 
manner: in fact, he charges him by denying creation out 
of nothing, with taking away the idea of God altogether.* 








* Cap. viii. “Jam non omnipoiens, si non et hoe potens ex nik‘lo 
omnia proferre.” f 
» «Eviam in hoc necessitati subjicis Deum, si fuit aliquid in materia, 
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The doctrine of redemption seemed to him to he so closely 
connected with that of the creation, that the full recognition 
’ of Christ as the Redeemer could not exist, unless the idea 
of God as the almighty Creator were presupposed in all its 
fulness. Ho endeavours to prove against Hermogenes that 
the idea of incomplete and progressive formation is incon- 
sistent with the idea of something unoriginated. Only ‘in 
the created, which has 2 begiuning, can the idea of a con- 
tinued development from the imperfect to the perfect find its 
application.' He maintaified against him that a contradic- 
tion was involved in the idea of evil without a beginning, 
that in the idea of evil it was absolutely necess=ry to think of 
a beginning and an end.’ In faet, the view taken by Her- 
mogenes of an endless task of the formation® of matter, if 
logically carried ont, w variance with a teleological con- 
templation of the world, and many doctrines of Christianity 
belonging to it ; with everything, in short, that related ta 
the final issue of redemption and the renovation of the 
world, In his opinion, the idea of unchangeability was in- 
separable from the idea of the unoriginated and eternal, 
and thus he could not conceive huw matter could be trans- 
formed into any thing else. It was also not apparent, how 
a trausformation, a consucst of evil is possible if this is 
yegarded as an original nature. He objected to Hermo- 
genes, that if evil is unoriginated,* but the Adyomnot* un- 
begotten, but begotten, it cannot be conceived how evil can 
have been overcgne by hiin,—how the good can be stronger 
than the ¢ Ile, theretore, perceives correctly that there 
is an intrinsic contradiction, to regard evil as something 
unoriginated and absolute, and yet to speak of a necessary 
victory of good over evil ; that, therefore, in this respect also, 
the doctrine of redemption is irreconcilable with such a 
scheme, When Hermogenes maintained that as God from all 
eternity was to be conceived of as Lord, and, therefore, a 
material on which to exercise his sovereignty, and an eternal 










propter quod eam formaret,” cap. xlii. And, “Libertas non, necessitas 
Deo competit, malo volucrit mala a semet ipso condidisse, quam non 
potuerit non condidisse.” Ife maintained that God would stl be the 
author of evil, although he brought it forth from another material, 
whether he so willed it, or was obliged so to act from weakness. 

' Cap. xx 2 Cap. xi. 3 Cap. xii. 4 Cap, xii: 

& Cap “Proinde si malum quidem innatum est, natus autem 
sermo Dei, non scio, an a bono malum possit adduci, validius ab infirmo, 
ut innatum @ nato.” : 
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éxercise of this sovercignty must be assumed, Tertullian 
replied, that God was certainly God from all eternity, but not 
Lord ; for there was a distinction in the two ideas; God 
iu the namo of a being, but the name Lord is not the designa- 
tion of-being but of power. The being must be regarded 
as eternal.; but this was ulot the faet with the idea of Lord, 
which bears arelation to something without.’ This remark 
was founded on the distinetion of the absolute and relative 
attributes of God. Formally, indeed, the difficulty 1 might 
thus de removed, but, certainly, it was not so in feality. 
Tertullian did not by this means show how the almightiness 
of God coultl be conceived of otherwise than perpetually 
active, which was one of the ditliculties that Hermogenes felt 
in the supposition of an absolute beginning of creation. 
Tertullian perceived, indeed, how by the doctrine of Her- 
mogenes, respecting the manner of God’s operation on matter, 
the Christian idea of creation, and especially the idea of God 
acting for the realization of an object was lost, although his 
mind had too little of the formally speculative to enable him 
to develop this in clear distinet conceptions. He objected to 
Hermogenes, that God had created all things, not by mere 
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appearing, but by actin “Greater is his glory, if he 
‘Tabotired. At last he rested on te seventh day from all jis 
works.” He then adds, “but both in hiSeown manner,” in 


order t¢ guard” against a false anthro: 


popathism, with which 





his language might be charged. Whi 


le Tertullian maintains 





against Hermogenes that it is irreconcilable with the idea of 
one God, to attribute to another something of that which 
belongs to him alone, he himself supposes the objection. 
«Then, thon wilt say to ime, we shall have nothing of that 
which belongs to God alone,” and thus he would be led to a 
Deism, which places af infinite impassable chasm between 
God and his creatures, an incomminicability of the divine 
being ; but here his deep Christian views, which were as muéh 
opposed to Dualism as to Pantheism and Deism, are per- 
ceptible in his manner of gitarding against such a conclusion, 
and which maintained the participation of the Divine Being. 
founded in redemption, and the divine communion of life 
between God and the redeemed. “ We have, indeed, end 
shall have, something that is God’s, but what is communicated’ 
1 Cap. iii, 


2 Cap. xly. Operatione Deus universa constituit.” 
beta Of trumque suo more. 
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to us by him, what we have not of ourselves. For we shall 
be gods if we become worthy to be those. of whom he has 
declared, ‘I said ye are gods, and God stands in the assembly 
of the gods, by virtue of his grace, not of our nature.” To 
the doctrine of Hcrmogenes, of a material out of which all 
things were created, he scts in opposition the indwelling 
wisdom of God, or the Reason—the Adyoc—as the ideal ground 
of all existence, the aggregate of all ideas which werg realized 
in the creation of the unixerse.? This is connected with the 
doctrine of the Logos, of which we shall speak particularly, 
when we are led to it by Tertullian’s controversial writings. 
Tertullian characterises Alermogenes, who was living * 
when he wrote this book, in the following terms. “In the 
picture he has drawn of the original matter of creation, 
he has given a portrait of himself’ devoid of elegance, a 
confused medicy, a chaos. of uncertain, hasty, and violent 
roovements.” While in this sketch we acknowledge Ter- 
tullian’s wit, it may be questioned how far it corresponded 
with truth. Hermogencs may have been a restless fanciful 
man ; but of the stupidity, at least, which Tertullian ascribes 
to him we find no trace, as fur as we can learn his mental 
character from the frayments of his writings that remain. 
He may have been a ma of well-regulated mind, though not 
superior to Tertuilian in mental opulence. p< 
Pertullian had still another subject to diseuss with fier- 
mogencs. Hermogenes maintained that God had formed 
all things withort distinction from matter, and made no 
exception even as to the efsence of the soul. Tt was a view 
widele spread, and derived from the Jewish theology, which 
distinguished what was founded inethe nature of the first 
man, from what was owing to a special divine communica- 
tion—to the influerice of the divine spirit ; this view was 
the germ of the later distinction between the dona naturalia 
and dona gratuita. From this point of view, the soul was 
regarded as originally mortal, aud it was supposed, that 
by the commnnication of the divine spirit it was first made 
1 Cap. v. “Imo habemus et habebimus, sed ab ipso, non a nobis, 
Nam ut Dei erimus, si meruerimus illi esse, de quibus praedicavit : 
Ego disi vos dii cstis, et stetit Deus in ecclesia deorum; sed ex gratia 
ipsius, non cx nostra proprietate.” 
2 Cap xviii. 3 Cap. i, Ad hodiernum homo in seeeulo,”- 
+ Cap. aly. “Nisi quod Hermogenes, eundem statam describendo mate- 
riz, qup est ipse inconditum, confusum, turbulentum ancipitis et praeci- 
pitis et forvidi motus documentum artissux dum ostendit ipse se pinxit.” 
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partaker of immortality. Hence it was inferred that through 
Christ immortal life was again communicated to man’ through 
communion with God. This view, which we find presented 
in the crudest form by Tatian, which also forms the basis of ' 
the doctrine of the Gnosties respecting the nature of the 
 Psychici, was at all events akin to the anthropology of Her- 
mogenes ; but as to its exact nature, many questions and 
doubts occur for want of sufficient data. "The doctrine of 
Hermogenes may be so widerstood. as to mean thet ip the 
first man there was no communication of the divine spirit, . 
and, therofore, somewhat different from what. is supposed 
in the above fepresentation ; avd that he regarded sin as 
the hocessary transition for a soul derived frora matter, and 
destitute of all alliance to the Divine Being, and that sinless- 
ness was first possible by means of the second creation of 
men through Christ: from all which it would follow, that 
human nature was so planned, that by virtue of its original 
constitution sin must be manifested in it, and then in opposi- 
tion to the prior supremacy of sin, the new divine life from 
Christ would he revealed, and the originally mortal soul by 
this divine communication of life would be raised to im- 
mortality and sinlessness, which was then denoted by the 
‘term -cddapsia. But then the poiftt of eonnesion for this 
higher impartation to their souls, would hate been wanting, 
of which 41 who were of the same lower nature would par- 
take, and it-would be difficult to discover how Hermogenes 
could explain the different reception giverr to the Gospel 
among men, Logically it would fave led to the admission 
of an unconditional and irresistible grace. For the dec*sion ~ 
of this question much depends on the explanation of one- 
passage in Tertullian’s controversy with Hermogenes, He 
says, that contrary to tie authority of Seriptuve, he had 
substituted, in Gen. ii. 7, for flatus the words Spiritus Det, in 
order to maintain that the soul was derived from matter 
“ yathér than from the spirit of God, since it is ineredible that 
the spirit of God could fall into sin, and then into condemna- 
tion. Tertullian accuses him of falsifying that passage of 
Scripture since here mention is not made of the spiritus Dei, 
but of something subordinate, the fatus Dei. Thus he ex: 
‘plajned the avo} fwijc, and thus he had read it in his Latin 
translation of the Bible. The question is, what -‘ew of 
Hermogenes is here presupposed? Did he deny here in the - 
original state of man every kind of connexion with the Divine 
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Spirit? since otherwise, when man in this connexion allowed 
himself ‘to’ be seduced into sin, the Divine Spirit must have 
appeared as if Hable to be tempted to sin, which was what 
Hermogenes objected to the Gnostic doctrine of emancipa-- 
tion. Then would the view of Hermogenes be that which 
we have explained. But in this case neust Hermogenes, who 
found in Genesis a decisive authority, have so understood the 
passage, as not signifying the communication of anything 
divine to man, but only qu animal principle of life, by which 
he became a living being ; wd in this case TertuBisn could 
not have accused him of making something higher out of the 
lower,——of having put spirdus tustead of flafus, but ‘he must 
rather have blamed him for not having given a sufficiéntly 
high sense to the predicate in that passage. Hence the words 
of Tertullian are decisive against such a construction, aud we 
must rather understand his meaning to be the following :— 
Hermogenes maintained that in that passage where he ex- 
plained the rvo} Zwie as meaning spiritus Dei, the reference 
was not to the original nature of man in itself, to that, which 
dwelt in it as peculiarly belonging to it, but to that which 
was imparted to it as something from without. To the first 
man, in his original condition, the divine spirit was imparted 
for the exaltation and stipport of his nature ; he was thereby 
made capable of immortality ; but by his guilt this connexion 
with God was divsolved, and he was deprived of ‘the spiritus 
Bei; and now the souls derived from matter, being stripped 
of everything déving, fall a prey to death. Thus Hermogenes 
would have agreed with the doctrine of Vatian. But still 
theesame difficulty would remain for him,—the injury done 
to man’s capability of receivjig redemption. This Tertullian 
believed must Le maintained against him, and the, recogni- 
tion of something undeniably and” inalienably divine in the 
soul be proved against him, and in order to refute the argu- 
ment of Hermogenes, he made use of the distinction between 
the spiritus and the flatus Dei. He wished to show that not 
an absolutely divine.mature, but one allied to the divine, was 
‘the ialienable possession of man. On this accourit he wrote 
against, Hermogenes his book Ve Censu Anime, (og the Con- 
stitution of the Soul,) which has not come down to us, but the 
contents of which we may infer from what he mentions in, his 
work Ye Anima. In maintaining against Hermogenes this 
alliance or relationship of man to God, Tertullian appealed 
to the undeniable and inalicnable marks of it, Among these 
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he reckoned the sata immortality of the soul, freedom of 
will, reason, the indications of a native consciousness of 
God, a power of prognostication which he distinguished from 
.the supernatural prophetic gift, and the dominion over 
nature.’ ,Moreover, Tertullian quotes, in the twenty-second 
chapter of this hook, what he had written in his work De 
Censu Anime on the soul as allied to God.* 

This special chject led Tertullian afterwards to a general 
inquiry respectiny the soul, im which he proposed to discuss all 
the questions relating to the nature; the various powers#and 
the destiny of the soul, that were agitated between philoso- 
phers and Christians, hereties and the orthodox—his Work 
De Anina, Here he entered oi 7 ficld of inquiry for which 
his mental constitution and cdueation had little fitted him, that 
of pure philosophic investigation. Consequently, this work 
contained many things—much that was unsatisfactory. It 
was very different, when in the course of these discussions he 
entered on purely religious topics, or what were in ‘strict con- 
nexion with them ; here we find -real profundity. Opposing 
the new light of Christian trath to the inquiries of philoso- 
phors, respecting the nature of the soul, he says,—“ To whom 
can the truth be known without Gol? hy whom is Christ 
sought-for without *he lloly Spirit.2 and on whom is the 
Holy Spirit bestowed without the sacrament of the faith +” 

Tho manner in-which Tertullian justifies the Senses against 
tho objections of the Academics to thedeceptions they practised, 
is remarkable and characteristic. His strong_realism is here 
prominent, and leads him to detect.in such views the germ of 
Docctism. “It is not the senses,” he maintains, “that are 
guilty of deception, but the causes which allow objects to 
assume stitch an appearance to the senses ; and the judgment 
of the soul is te be blamed, if it lets itself be determincd by 
them. But even the causes do not le, for they act in cor- 
respondence to the law of nature. In nature there is no 
lie, for everything expresses what it must express from its 
stand-point.” What must so happen is no lie. If, therefore, 
the causes.are free from reproach, much more are the senses, 
to which the causes arc antecedent ; hence, especially truth, 
credibility, and fieedom from error, are ascribed to the senses, 

1 Cap. xxii. “ Animam Dei flatu natam, #mmortalem, substantia sim- 
plicem, liberam arbitrii, rationalem, dominatricem, divinatricem.” 

2 “Dedimus itli ct libertatem arbitrii_ ct dominationem 1 rum et 
divinatioaum interdum, seposita qua per Dei gratiam obvenit ex pro- 
phetia.” * 
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because they announce nothing else but what that law‘has 
prescribed to them, which so operates that something elsé is 
announced by the senses than what takes place in reality: 
“What art thou doing, bold Academic?” he says;°__ 
subvertest the whole condition of life, thou destroyest the 
whole order of nature, thou maxest the very providence -of 
God blind, since thou constitutest the senses as deceitful and 
lying masters for understanding, inhabiting, managing, and 
enjoying all his works.” And a little further off, he says, 
* We cannot doubt the*evidence of those sensey, lest we 
should doubt their credibility as regards Christ,—lest it should 
be said that he falscly saw Satan fall like Jightning from 
heaven, or falsely heard the*voice of the Father testifying of 
himself,” &¢.'| He connects with it the controversy against 
Marcion, saying,—* For thus Marcion would rather have 
believed Christ to be a spectre, refusing to acknowledge the 
truth of his having a real body.” 

This work is ‘very important in reference to Tertullian’s 
anthropology, and to the construction of the anthropology of 
the Western church in general, to which he gave the first im- 
pulse. As we have remarked, Tertullian’s materialism and 
realism could not be separated, so that we shall not be much 
surprised at his attributing to the seul-a corporeity of a 
higher kind. ‘The literal interpretation of the parables of 
Christ, the application of all the separate traits.in them, 
especially in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
strengthened him in this view. He imagincd that the soul 
possessed various limbs, Ike the human body. To that he 
referred the idea of an inner man. And with that was con- 
nectéd, though it stood in no necessary connexion, the notion 
of an internal sense of the seul, of*internal organs of sense, 
by. means of which he accounted for sccing and hearing in 
ecstatic states, as in dreams ; with such an internal sense, he 
supposed, that Paul saw Christ’s form, and heard his voice.* 
But certainly this notion was not necessarily connected with 
the assertion of a matcrial constitution of the soul. Origen, 
who was very far from such a view as the latter, accounted for 
the Scriptural visions from an internal sense.. In the form of 
this view of the soul’s materiality, appeared also Tértullian’s 
very influcntia] doctrines that became offensive by this con- 
nexion in which it was represented by him, though nowise 
esnnccted with this spcculation,—namely, the doctrine that the’ 

+ 2 Cap, xvii. | ?Capix, + 
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soul of the first man was the source of all other souls whiéh ' 
were developed in the continuation of the race, and that the 
soul of the first man was propagated along with the’ body, 
the agecalled propagatio gnimarum per traducem,' Traducian- . 
“ism.” Thus he imagined that Adam’s soul was at first uniform : 
it had not yet developed that multiplicity of properties which 
might be educed from the individualising of all those germs 
of humanity that were, existing in Adam? Not without 
reason he gould recugnise a deeper connexion in the develop- 
ment of the human race, a decper anity (which he expjeined 
by mean$ of that Traducianism) in the expression gf family 
peculiaritics, in, the propagation of qualities and proponsmies.* 
Thus Tertullian opposed his Triducianism to an atomistic; 
nominalist theory of the development of mankind. In this 
manner he also explained the propagation of a sinful tendency 
from the first man. Thus he made it apparent how in the 
first man the nature of all his posterity was vitiated, since the 
development of the whole race depended on (or was’ con- 
ditionated by) the conduct of its progenitor. Hence the idea 
of vitium originis. Aga consequence of the first sin Tertalian 
regarded the worldly-mindedness which has been transmitted 
from the first man to his descendants. “How is it to be 
wondered at that mes should returnto his original material, 
and be condemned for his correction to build upon the earth 
and im theavork Hsclf he should bow towards the earth, since 
he has communicated the spirit received from thence to his 
whole posterity ? The corruption of nature has become, as he 
says, a second nature, having its own god and father, namely, 
the author himself of the corruption.! Thus he maintained 
the connexion of an evil spirit with every man from his Birth, 
which was corroborated by the “ecremonies of the heathen ;§ 
a view which afterwards. Jed to the wse of exorcism at bap- 
tism in the North African church. ere the coarse and con- 
fined conception of the ages preceding Christianity as held 
‘by Tertullian, in contrast with the more liberal and enlarged 
view of the Alexandrians in relation to the divine education’ 
of the race, is strikingly exemplified in the fact that Tertullian 








* Cap, xix. “ Anima velut sureulus quidam ex matrice Adam.” 

? “ Apparet, quanta fuit, que unam anime naturam varie collocavit,” 
cap. xx.; and, “ Uniformis natura anime ab initio in Adam,” cap. xxi. 

% Cap. xxv. “ Unde, oro te, similitudine anime quoque parentibus de 
ingoniis respondemus, secundum Cicanthis testimonium, si Con et ox 
anime semine educimur ?” 

* Cap. xii. 8 Cap. xxxix. 
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could so little understand the importance of Soctates.in the 
history of mankind, that he adduced the Damon of Socrates 
as 0 confirmation of his opinion that every man wag.attended 
by an evil spirit from his birth. But deeply as he was: gene- 
trated with a sense of the corruption of human nature, © 
equally deep was the consciousness, as we have already learnt 
from many of his expressions, of the undeniable and inalien- 
able relation of the soul of man to God. Thus, when speak- 
ing of that original corruption, he adds, “ Yet, there is in the 
soul ‘hat original good, divine and genuine, and which is 
propgrly natural to it, For what comes from God, # hot ex- 
tingMshed, but rather obscured ; it cannot be extinguished, 
because it is of God. Therore, as light when hindered. by 
some obstacle remains, but does not show itself if the density 
is so great as to obstruct it, so also what is good in the soul is 
oppressed by the evil, according to its peculiar nature, and is 
inactive the light being hidden, or shines through when it finds 
liberty. So there are some very bad and some very good, and 
nevertheless all have one sort of soul. Thus also in the worst 
there is something good, and in the best something of the 
worst. God alone is without sin, and Christ is the only man 
without sin, because Christ is also God.”." He then appeals to 
the marks given in revelation of that-which is originally 
icing in the soal,—*'Thus,” he says, “the divinity of the 
soul breaks out into presages owing to its pristina goodness, 
and the consciousness of God is expressed by such attestations 
as ‘ God is good, { God sees, “1 conunend thee to God.’” From 
the connexion of these two factors, evil, and what was 
origigally allied to God, he explains the responsibility of man, 
and establishes the consciousness of guilt. On this account 
there is no soul without gfilt, because none are without 
the seeds of goodness. Hence he accounts for the original 
consciousness of truth in its portial illumination before the 
Christian era, which he calls the sensus publicus nature. 
This consciousness of truth was to be found especially among 
the better class of the philosophers ; but he accuses philosophy 
of having disturbed and mutilated this sensus publicus by its 
arbitrary sophistry.? Yet he designates Soneca on account of 





li. 

2 Cap. ii. Sed et natnra pleraque suggeruntur quasi de publico sepsu 
qao anif-um Deus dotare dignatus est. Hune nacta philosophia ad 
gloriam propria: artis inflavit pre studio cloquii quidvis strnere aique °. 
destruere eruditi.” se 
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his agreement with Christian trath as sepe noster!! He 
adopted, what as we shall afterwards See was not unimportant 
for his Christology, not the common Dichotomy, but maintained 
_ that the vital principle-of the body, the Yoxi, was the same 
in all living beings, only endowed with higher or lower powers. 


principle of the body. He says, “ By the animus, or mens, 
which the Greeks call vovc, we understand nothing else than 
the inborn, ingrafted, and native Suggestion of the sour, with 
which it’ acts and judges, which having always with itself, it 
moves in itself, it appears to be moved by it as if by another 
substanee.”* He sanctions the-distinction between a yuyn 
Aoyexy and dAoyoc, but maintains that what is denoted by the 
latter epithet, is not an original faculty. He regards all that 
is contradictory to the reason in man, all irrational passions 
and desires, as the effects of the original corruption. “The 
natural,” he says, “must be regarded as the rational, which 
was originally implanted in the soul—namely, by the rational 
Creator. For how should that be otherwise than rational 
which God created by his command ?—to say nothing of what 
he communicated in'a peculiar sense by his breath, But the 


proceeded: from transgression, and which has since grown in 
and with the soul, as something natural, because it happened 
immediately at the beginning of nature.” _Yet he declares 
himself opposed to the Platonic intzllectualism, since he is not 
willing to consider the Ovpexdry and the exOupnrudy as in 
themselves opposite to the Aoyexor, bur recognises a rational 
anger, and a rational direction of the appetitive faculty. The 
unity of the divine and human was also brought forward by 
him, and as a proof ho made use of the original typo of 
humanity in Christ, in whom he thought might be recognised 
a holy anger against ungodliness, and a holy appetitive faculty ; 
as he says,’ “ Behold, this whole trinity is to be found in the 
Lord;—therational faculty which teaches and argues,—by which 
he makes level the paths of salvation ; the indignant faculty 
by which ne inveighed against the Scribes and Pharisees jand 
the appotitive faculty by which he desiréd to eat the Passover 
with his disciplcs.”” And as he would very justly -egulate 
the Christian doctrine of morals by the contemplation of 
1 Cap.xx,  ” . 2 Cap. xit * Cap. xvi. 
VOL. IL HE 
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the moral archetype’ in Christ, he says,—“ Therefore'in our- 
selves we must not consider the indignant and the appetitive 
faculties as always belonging to the irrational, since we are, 
certain that they were rationally exercised by the Lerd.” 
We recognise here his religious realism as opposed to the 
excessive dread of Anthropopathism, and to the evaporation 
of the idea of God, when he would find in God something 
corresponding to anger in man in his wrath against evil, and 
to human benevolence in his longing for the salvatfon of men. 
As ‘an example of that* wrath, as it might be found in 
Chris quotes the words of Paul in Gal. v. 12, and 
displays ical and exemetical freedom froma prejudice, i in 
not shrinking from the nafural exposition of these words, 
and finding nothing repulsive in it. 

We sce, therefore, that Tertullian recognised cqually the re- 
ceptivity of redemption and the need of redemption. In ¢on- 
nexion with these truths, he also viewed the doctrine of rege- 
neration. After speaking of the two factors in human nature, 
the originally divine and the disordered undivine, be says, 
“When by faith the soul comes to regeneration, transformed 
through the second birth by water and the power from above, 
it. beholds all its light, after the covering of its pristine cor- 
ruption has been takenaaway. It is <eceived by the Holy 
Spirit into his communion, as in the first birth by the evil 
spirit. The hody, which is given as a dowry to the-eul hen 
it has espoused the Spirit, is no longer the servant of the soul, 
but of the Spirit,” With his Traducianism was connected the 
notion of a sanctifying influence arising from Christian paront- 
age, gud thus he understands that passage in 1 Cor. vii. 14. 
He understands this of a twofold sangtification, that of descent, 
and that of education. This fgain is of importance in relation 
to his view of infant baptism. Had he admitted such a rite; 
this wonld have been the place for mentioning it as a third, 
additional factor. But he expressly distinguishes this prepa- 
ratory sanctification from that which is accomplished at a 
later period through baptism—namely, regeneration. He 
understands the apostle to mean by dy in that passage, 
designatos sanctitati ac per hoe etiam saluti, and adds, “Yor 
qtherwise the apostle would have remembered thé word, of 
the Lord, that no one can enter the kingdom of heaven unless 
he is born again of water and Spirit, .¢. he will not otherwise: 
Ve holy.” e Hence,” he says, “ every soul will belong to Adam 


* Cap. xxxi, 
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until it hag entered into communion with Christ.” Now it 
may be said, this passage is an evidence that Tertullian re- 
garded infant baptism as necessary. But had that been the 
. ease, he would have expressed hiraself very differently. And 
it is to be observed that he considers birth and education 
equally as the preparatory Sunctificatio, and then allows bap- 
tism to follow. Likewise the passage we before quoted from 
the same book shows that he considered faith to bea necessary 
element in baptism and regeneration. : 3 
To the Gnostic doctrine of the original differences in’ men, 
Tertullian opposed the doctrine of free-will (which he derived 
from what waseundeniably allicd to the divine in man), and 
‘the -power of grace operating upon it. When the Gnostics. 
quoted in support of their doctrine those words of Christ, that 
“2 corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit, nor can a good 
tree bring forth evil fruit,” and that “men do not gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles ;” Tertullian replies, 
“ According to this notion, God could not raise up children to 
Abraham from these stones, nor conld the generation of vipers 
bring forth fruits mect for repentance ; and the apostle must 
have been mistaken in Eph. v. 8, and ii. 3,—but the holy 
Scriptures are never sel Feontradictory. For the corrupt tree 
will bring forth no ‘Rood fit wiléss it fted, and the 
good tree will bring forth bad fruit utes is cultivated. 
And thestenes wilt become children of Abraham, if they are 
fashioned to Abraham's faith; and the generation of vipers 
will bring forth fruits meet for repentance, if they have dis- 
charged the poison of evil. Such will be the power of grace, 
which is stronger than nature, since the power of free-will in 
us is subjected to it ; and as that is natural and changcable, 
So nature turns whither it turns.” This passage may cer- 
tainly be so nnderstood as irresistible power were ascribed 
to grace in the transformation of the free-will, and we might 
find in it the spirit of Montanism, which was disposed to 
maintain the unconditional sovercignty of the divine, and 
ascribe to the human soul only a passivity in relation to it, 
We should. then be obliged to regard Tertullian as the first 
representative of the doctrine of a gratia irresistibilis, But 
this clashes with the express manner in which he elsewhere 
asserts the self-determininz power of free-will. And even 
here he appeals to the fact, that in his controversy wit Her-_ 
mogenes.and Marcion he had maintained the avrelototor. In 
order to-adjust this discrepancy, must we say that Tertullian 
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had already, like Augustin, pleased himself with the idea, of. 
free-will, and believed that he could so express himself, since 
the form of free-will always remains unhurt, and man is not 
conscious of any stringent necessity? But yet we are not 
justified to attribute this artificial conception to Tertullian, * 
gince none of his expressions give a point of connexion for it, - 
and we must rather explain this obscure passage according to 
his general doctrine. When, therefore, he expresses himself 
so strongly on the power of grace, we must presume that he 
did not mean to aseribe t¢ grace any unconditional compelling 
_ power over the fice-will. And Montanism itself présupposes 

that, upon the whole, the aperations of the Divine Spirit are 
conditionated by the directi#n of the frec-will ; since it abtri- 
buted a passivity to the human mind only in the ease of pro- 
phetic inspirations, and certain extraordinary charisms.’ : 

This latter conception of such an operation of the Divine 
Spirit with the passivity of the human soul, we also recognise 
jn Tertullian’s manner of expressing himsclf respecting the 
vacillation of mind shown by John the Baptist. Oo 

Tertullian seeks for explanations respecting the nature of 
the soul not merely in reason and holy writ, but also in the 
new revelations and visions: from these latter he obtains 
vouchers for the matcrial constitutior of the soul.. That 
visions should he frequently beheld by the female sex, may be 
casily accounted for ; andthe demand for such-nhonomena 
would be in proportion to the value attached by the enthu- 
siastie tendency which sought for the explanation of such 
things in new revelations and sights. There might be, indeed, 
magnetic states in which persons sought for something divine, 
It ts very explicable, that among them who during religious 
services, and in consequence of the impressions they then 
received, fell into such states, the xisions would have that for 
their object with which their minds had been occupied int 
waking state, and to which the discourse, or portion of scrip- 
ture read, had referred. Tertullian says, “There is at the 
present day among us a sister who has received the charism, 
of revelations, and who in the church, on the services of the 
Sunday, is put in an ecstasy by the Spirit. She converses 
With angels, sometimes even with the Lord ; she sees and 
hears holy things ; she knows the hearts of some, and admin- 
isters zemedies to those that long for them. When the sorip- 
* 1 See Neander's General History of the Church, vol. ii. pp. 346— 352. 
Bt, Lib. ed.—Tr. . 
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tures are read, or the psalms are sung, or exhortations are 
given,—then materials are furnished for her visions.” When 
the service was concluded, and the congregation was dismissed, 
“then the clergy were accustomed to. ask her more exactly 
respecting her visions, fromeone of which they believed that 
they could Jearn the peculiar nature ofthe soul 3 and to 
this Tertullian appeals. According to Tertullian’s opinion, 
the acknowledgment of the new revelations finds its reward in. 
this, that the persons who do thus acknowledge them and 
Place no iimit to the continued operations of the Holy Spirit, 
are made partakers of these new miraculous gifts. We must 
always bear in mind, that Montenism forms the boundary- 
line in the stage of the development of the church where the 
supernatural and the eccentric predominated, when the power 
of the divine life appeared as altogether new, aid seized hold 
of the rude. mass. “Thus Tertullian asserts that the greater 
part of men were taught by the visions of God ; a statement 
which agrees with many declarations of Origen. We offer 
the following as an explanation. Christianity entered into 
elose conflict with the ancient principles of heathenism ; men 
who were as yet strangers to Christianity, saw themselves 
surrounded by its operations, from which they received mani- 
fold and unconscions divine impressions. Adhering to their 
formar stand-poiat, they strove against these impressions ; 
but they were overcome by a higher power. Impressions 
were made upon them in visions and dreams, with superior 
power, which they were not conscious of, or“rejected by op- 
posing efforts ; and when the connexion of the development 
of their life remained hidden, when they overlooked *the 
various intermediate links, anc only were conscious of the 
last result, everything mugt have worn to them the aspect of 
the supernatural. 

Among Tertullian’s deep reflections must be reckoned the 
idea of the emblematical in the works of God. As the king- 
dom of grace was typificd in the kingdom of nature, so is 
nature parabolised in reference to the kingdom of God. Thus 
he,sees in the transition from sleep to waking an emblem of 
the transi#on from death to the resurrection. He says, “For | 
God willed to effect nothing “in his arrangements, without 
an emblem, according to the Platenie avamnle acnontalles 4. 
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easily supported by.images and parables, as in words so:in 
things.”+ Z , es 
Tertullian, as we have remarked, had written before this 
work ne on Paradise, which we have already given an account 
of. He now treats in this book on the soul, of something 
which he had touched upon in that work. As in the book on 
the soul he had dwelt on its future destiny, so he also stated 
the doctrine of the intermediate state of the dead in hades, 
The opponents of the doctrine that there was likewise such an 
intermediate state for believers were, as we may conclude from 
Tertullian’s words, not merely the Gnostics, bué also others, 
probably the same persons who opposed Chiliasm ; for a rela- 
tionship of ideas existed between an intermediate state,"or 
hades, for some before they reached heaven, and an interme- 
diate state in the development of the kingdom of God generally, 
the millennial reign of Christ on carth, which would form the 
transition-point, to the new heavenly order of things. Now, 
the doctrine of hades, not less than the doctrine of Chiliasm, 
belonged to the points for which the Montanists zealously 
contended. Their opponents maintained that by the descent 
of Christ into hades, believers were freed from the necessity 
of entering such an intermediate state, and were taken to 
heaven {mmediately on their decease. 'Tértullian, on the con- 
trary, maintained that Christ, according to the law of human 
development, was obliged to enter into hades, and“tyat ‘in so 
doing he placed in communion with himself the prophets and 
patriarchs of the old covenant. But, as long as the earth ° 
remains in its present form, heaven is still closed against be- 
lievars. And he regards hades as the common intermediate 
state, whero there is a presentiment of happiness and of punish- 
ment, and whence every person, according to the measure of, 
his purification from all sin, will béraised, earlier or later, t@ 
@ participation in the millennial reign. . Every sin, even the 
least, must be atoned for by a delay of the resurrection 5 and 
from this tenet afterwards aroso the idea of a purifying punish- 
ment, an ignis purgatorius.* With it was also connected the 
already developed juridical conception of repentance, to which 
was added the doctrine of washing away sins by, baptism, 
+} Cap. aliii. “ Voluit enim Deus, vt alias nihil sine exemplaribus in 
sua dispositione molitus paradigmate Platonico plenius haumani vel 
i ac finis lineas quotidie agere vobiscam, manum porrigens 


fadei facisius adjuvandz: per imagines et Parabolas sicut sermonum, ita 
et rerum.” . “ 


2 Cap. xxxv. “Modico quoque delicto mora resurrectionis expenso.” 
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Tertullian only made an exception in favour of those who had 
been perfectly purified by the baptism of blood, that is, inar- 
yr mm. These alone yere to be exempt from hades, where 
they had nothing to atone for, but were raised, not at once to 
heaven, but only to that state of exalted happiness in paradise 
which Tertullian has described in his last work. Ho adduces, 
in confirmation of it, a vision of the Montanist female martyr 
Perpetua.!. Thus Montanism was aided in the glorification 
and recommendation of martyrdem; and Tertullian appeals 
in thistennexion to a characteristic oracular sentence, strongly 
marked by the cthical spirit of Montanism, that contempt of 
what was puftly human, namdly, “Percciye the difference 
betiveen a heathen and a believer in death: if thou diest for 
God as the Paraclete admonishes, not in gentle fevers and on 
beds, but in martyrdom ; if thou takest thy cross and followest 
the Lord, as he himself commands ; thy blood is the key of 
paradise.” +, 

Tn Tertullian’s explanation of the parable, Luke xii. 58, in 
which by the adversary he understands the heathch, what he 
sayq is important in aiding our conception of the relation in’ 

_ Which Christians stood to the heathen, “For the heathen 
man is our adversary, who walks in the same way of common 
life.. “But we must go out of the w6rld, if it were not allow- 
‘able ,to associate,with them. He commands, therefore, that. 
thou slfouidst show benevolence towards him. «Love your 
ehemies, ho says, ‘aud pray’ for them that despitefully use 
you;’ lest, provoked by some injury in the intercourse of busi- 
ness, he should drag thee to his judge.” It is to be remarked, 
how distinctly Tertultian places the seat of sin in the souk and 
impugns the erroncous view of the scriptural idca of the flesh. 
So also his asectic tendency did not milsapprehend the Chris- 
tian mode of viewing Haman nature, in opposition to the 
oriental contempt of the body.” By means of the connexion 
‘of the doctrine of the resurrection with his whole style of 
thinking, he well distinguished what was obstructive ‘in’ the 
present relation of the body to the soul, and the higher destiny 
of the body as the organ of the soul in a transformed state. 
He says, “If this body, according to the Platonic doctrine, is 
the prison of the soul, but, accérding to the apostolic doctrine, 
a temple of God in communion with Christ ; yet in the mean- 
while it obstructs the goul by its enclosure, and dar’ ens it, 
and pollutes it by. the concretion of the flesh; hence, the light 

1 Cap. Iv. 
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in it is more obscure, as if passing through horn. Beyond 4 
doubt, when’ by the stroke of death it is forced out darted 
concretion of the flesh, and by this very straining is purjfied, 
certainly, from the stretching of the body it bursts forth: 
unimpeded into its own pure and unmixed light, immediately 
recognises itsclf in the frecdom of its nature, by its very 
Hberty becomes sensible of its divine origin, as awaking from 
sleep it turns from images to truths.” Hence he dgduces the 
higher intuitions and forebodings of the soul in the: article of 
death. 

‘After Tertullian in his book De Anima had attacked the 
Gnostie anthropology on several sides, he enteved on the dis- 
cussion of éne of the principal points at issue between ‘the 
Gnosties and the catholic church. This related to the recog- 
nition of the purely human in Christ. By the Gnostics, who 

- laid the greatest stress on the divine in Christ, this was cither 
altogether denied or very much injured ; in part, by an abso- 
Jute Docetism; or, if they did not venture so far, by explaining 

“the sensible human appearance of Christ as only an optical 
deception; still assuming that the body and bodily appeargnce 
of Christ had only an apparent likeriess to the bodies and 
bodily appearance of other men; that Christ appeared in a 
body of a finer form, diffcring from gross earthly matter,—a 
capa Wuyexdr, as the Valextinians called it. .To maintain the 
purdy human in Christ, particularly against this ast view, 
Tertullian composed his work De Carne Christi. His Chris- 
tian realism fornzed the sharpest contrast to Gnosticism. -He 
was far from conceding, liké the Alexandrians, any point what- 
ever #0 the Gnostics ; he rather felt himself impelled to carry his 
antagonism to the highest pitch. Tertullian, in reference to 

' Marcion’s aversion from the purely human in,Christ, says 
that he wa’ ashamed of the care faken of an infant in its 
swaddling clothes. “ This reverence of nature, O Marcion, 
thou despisest. Thou hatest man as he is born, even as thou 
wert born thyself: and how canst thou love any one? But ° 
thou mayst see to it, whether thou art displeased with thyself 
or wast born in any other way, Christ at least loved man in 
his uncleanness. For his sake he descended from hegven; for 
Wis sake ho proclaimed the Gospel; for his sake he lowered 
himself with all humility even to death, the death of the cross: 
certain -he loved him whom he redeemed at 80 great’ a, 
price.” We here see how deoply Tertullian, by the idea, of 

1 De Carne Christi, cap. iv. 
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the sanctification by Christ of all that was naturally human, 
.-—how deeply on this side he had imbibed the spirit of the 
Gospel; although, owing to other influences which we have 
~ noticed, he was hindered from carrying this into the doctrine 
of mofals, which ought by means of it to have received fts 
peculiar Christian form. To the notion of an etherialised 
body of Christ he opposes the impression which Christ made 
by his appearance among men, so that we detect in the 
» Gospels not a single trace of wonger respecting it, but rather 
astorfishment that he who appeared like men in gener’l, in so 
unassuming a form, could yet speak and act as he did, thus 
forming sucfi a contrast betwegn his works and the manner of 
his appearance. Tertullian appeals to such expressions as 
those in Matt. xiii. 54. While carrying to the utmost extent 
his opposition to the denial of the purely human, as held by 
the Gnostics, and urging the idea of the form of the servant 
in Christ, he was quite disposed to abjure the idea of the beau- 


tifnl which was so prominent in the msthetical religion of 


heathenism, and to present the holy and divine in contrast to 
the beautiful; he maintained, as we have already remarked in 

‘his other writings, that Christ was rather ill-favoured in his 
appearance. Sevgral assertions of the Jews respecting our 
Lord appeared to him to confirm this view. 

Tertullian recognises the necessity of paradoxes in teaching 
Christianity. He appeals to what the apostle Paul says re- 
specting the foolishness of the divine wisdom (rd popdy rov 
Qcov, 1 Cor. i, 25). This foolishness, he says, cannot be the 
doctrine of one God; it caundt be the moral precepts of 
Christianity, inasmuch as they are approved by, the reason of 
the heathen; it is the Joctrine of the self-renunciation of the 
Divine Being, the appearing in the form of aservant. “ Cer- 
tainly,” he says against Marcion, as far as he did not ac- 
knowledge the true humanity. the birth, and sufferings of* 
Christ, “certainly this was something foolish, if we judge God 
according to our mind, But Jook round, Marcion ; hast thou 
not read, ‘ God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confourid the wise? What are these foolish things? Are 
thoy, the conversion of man to the worship of -the true God, 
the rejection of error, the tezzhing of justice, chastity, patience, 


compassion, and innocence? All these are not foolish. Seek, - 


therefore, concerning what he has said this; and if thou 
thinkest thou hast found it, then it willbe not foolish to be- 
lieve in a born God, born indeed of a virgin, appearing in the 


, 
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flesh, who was tossed’ about by that humiliation of nature. 
Some one may say that these things are not foolish, and that 
there are other things which God has chosen as an opposition 
to the wisdom of the world.” In what Tertullian here ex- 
presses, much truth is contained in opposition to that ten- 
dency which would rob Christianity of its peculiar essence, 
that always appears as foolishness to the wisdom of the world ; 
which would confine it within a certain circle of so-called 
deductions of reason, and reduce it to a kind of deism or 
of elevated morality. Butt yet we must make one px two 
remarks by way of correction. First, although Christian 
morals, on one side, could challenge the approbation of the 
general ethical stand-point oeCupied by the best philosophers 
of antiquity, yet still Christian morality had its “ foolishness,” 
its paradoxes which wero-fommded ou the paradoxes of the 
Christian faith; and_although at first only the doctrine of the 
incarnate God andthe crucified Saviour appexred as foolish- 
noss in Christiaafity, yet the same tendency of natural reason 
which opposed this as foolishness, advanced further in its cén~ 
sequential development, and even the doctrine of the one 
personal God, in the sense recognised by revelation, was , 
marked: as-foolishnoss. Moreover, it is Tertullian’s manner 
to-présent the truth so abmuptly as to reftct all those inter- 
-fnediate steps whick might bring it near to the human under- 
standing; although in Tertullian’s writings, as We haves+ealy 
soen in many instances, the germ of such intermediate steps 
between the superpaturally divine and the natial is to be 
found. Jn the present case, ke renders only one aspect pro- 
minentz-that of the apparent foolishness ander which the 
divine presents itsclf to the unenlightened wisdom of reason ; 
while the other aspect is kept ‘in the background, in which 
this foolishness verifies itsclf as the Aighest wisdom. But 
without such a combination, this language might be abused, 
in ordor to attribute what is veally foolish and monstrous to 
tho Gospel; as it appears when Tertullian says, comparing 
Marcion with the heathen, “And yet it would be easier, 
according to worldly wisdom, to believe that Jupiter beeame a 
bull or a swan, than for Marcion to believe that Christ became 
truly a man.” And here it may-be proper to notice those 
«words for which Tertullian has often been reproached, bat 
which. sougd worse-than they mean if taken in their con-* 
nexitn: “Uredibile est, quia ineptum est ; certum est, quia,im- 
possibile” It may be casily perceived that the faith, ‘the 
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‘certainty of Tertullian, has a quite different ground from the 
ineptum and impossibile, and he was perfectly conscious of 
this ground. In order to form a right judgment of so origi 
a-writer, we must cofapare with such expressions (on whi 
his ardent mind seized as a bold antithesis in maintaining a 
. really profound truth) thse other expressions in which he so 
emphatically urges the importance of the rationale: Amon, 
these harsh oxtravagaucics must be reckoned that which Ter- 
tallian uses in this controversy in reference to the Divine 
Being. that he can change himself into all things, «and yet 
remain the same. In proof of this assertion he adduces the 
appearance #f the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove; where 
again he has been misled by che direct literal interpretation. 
But he justly acknowledges that the true Christ cannot be 
understood without the union of opposites, the combination 
of the divine and the human.’ In a very characteristic: 
manner Tertullian exclaims, addressing Marcion, “ Why dost: 
thou by a lie divide Christ? He was the whole Truth.?? 

“Tt is desorving of notice that Tertullian, in order to prove 
that Christ was really bor of the Virgin, appeals to John i. 
13 ; but he adopts the reading b¢ tyerjHy, since he refers the 
pasgage to Christ. This is io doubt an ancient reading, 
whith was promfted by a dogpiatic interest, as we find it 
likewise in Justin and lrencus; and tha quotation of these 
words whidh a sense so foreign to the original connexion 
is introduced, certainly goes to prove, that Justin Mart 
was acquainted with the Gospel of Johy. Tertullian, also, 
to whom the correct reading was known, held it to be impos- 
sible that this passage could refer to believers. He thought 
that this could ohly be in « guostie sense, according to their 
doctrine of pneumatic natures, aud he accounted for that 

riginal roading as a grostic fusitieation of the text. Yet, in 
the preceding chapter, he explains it of regeneration, and 
assumes, therofure, the correctness of the common reading ; 
only he maintaius that if these words refor to all believers, 
they must so much the more be applied in a higher sense 
to Christ. : 

In illustration of Tertullian’s peculiarities, we will here 
quote his parallel betwecneheretics and heathens, as far as to 
both there was the stone of stumbling, and they made the. 
‘same objections against it. “Is there any other difference. 

-1 Cap. ¥. ° 
“2 “Quid dimidias mendacio Christum? totus veritas fuft.” 
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between them than. this, that the heathen believe through: 
unbelief, but the heretics through believing do not believe #” 
That ‘is, the open unbelief of the heathen, which on their 
stand-point was necessary, since the Gospel must appear to 
them as foolishness, is faith, inasmuch as” by their very -unbe- 
lief they testify practically of the truth of the Gospel which 
foretold their unbelief ; but the faith of the heretics is only 
apparent, it is concealed unbelief ; they agree in unbelief with 
the heathen.! r 
fertuilian held it to be qtite necessary, in order to wight 
acknowledgment of Christ as the original pattern and Re- 
dectner of human nature, that these characteristics should be 
regarded as existing in him in their full extent. “ Because,” 
he says, “if Christ had been also celestial according to the 
flesh, those who were not celestial according to the flesh could 
not he compared to him. If, therefore, us Christ is, so are 
they who are made celestial, and they carry the earthly sub- 
stance of the flesh, it is demonstrated, that Christ himself 
was celestial in carthly flésh, as they are who are compared to 
him.” And in reference to the passage in Rom. viii. 3, where 
he gives evacuavit, as equivalent in meaning to «aréxpive, he 
says—“It would not have corresponded to Christ’s design to 
destroy sin in the flesh, ifshe had not Béen in that ficsh 
in which was the nature of sin, nor would it have heen to 
-his glory. For what great thing would it have beensttn'a 
petter flesh belonging to another, that is, not a sinful nature, 
he had removed thastain of sin?” Therefore he thinks that 
for the honour of Christ, as far as the original type of 
morality was to be realized through him, the identity of the 
body of Christ was requisite “with that which had hitherto 
been subject to sin.- 
But Tertullian, in his opposition agafhst Docetism, in-order 
to do full justice to the doctrine of Christ as the Redeemer of 
men and the original type of humanity, thought it necessary 
not merely, as had hitherto been done, to maintain the iden- 
tity of the human body of Christ, but extended this to the 
human soul in him. And this is the specific novelty which 














1 Cap. xv. To render ihe explanation of these very singularphrises 
somewhat easier, it might he supposed tlat a negative had been dropped, 
wand that we ought to read, * Ethnici non credendo non credunt, at heere- 
etici credendgnon credunt.” Yet I do not venture to maintain that this 
isthe correct reading, although it isevident that the words as they stand 
in the-text could only perchance be intelligible to a person who pltpsed 
himself, like Tertullian, with conceits and paradoxes, 
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‘was propounded by Tertullian on this subject ; for it was only 
by degrées that everything belonging to the doctrine of the 
God-man in all its parts became distinctly apprehended : at 
first, only an appeara.ive of the divine Aoyoc, or of God the 
Father himself in a human body, was conceived to have taken 
place. In Tertullian’s predecessor, Irenwus, we see, indeed, 
the recognition of a soul in Christ corresponding to the . 
human soul at times presenting itself, but certainly in a very 
obscure and often unconscious manner. Tertullian first de- 
veloped this point with perfectly clear consciousness, wrought 
it into systematic connexion with his whole doctrine, and 
made it a distinct article of faith. Ilis move cxact reflection 
en the peculiar nature of the-human soul to which his work 
De Anima relates, and his peculiar conception of it, led him 
to develop this subject- more fully. When others spoke of an 
anima or Wuxi} in Christ, they had no occasion to think of 
the peculiar nature of the human soul in Christ, but might 
understand it of the principle of animal life, of the anima 
connected with the body. This could not be the case with © 
Tertullian ; for, as we have seen, he adinitted only a Dicho- 
tomy in man, and when he spoke of Christ’s soul, he could 
only mean the specifically human, the rational seul. To 
develop his doctriac on this subject more fully, an induee- - 
ment was presented bya peculiar point inontroversy in con- 
tradiction to the Valentinian doctrinc,—namely, the notion 
that Christ did not appear with the common human identical * 
body, but that from the yYuyq itself an apparent form recog- 
nisable by the common human senses was formed’; therefore, 
that the Puy} itself was transformed into a body of a higher 
kind. Such a view Tertullian makes the object of his attack 
in the work De Carne Christ, and this occasioned his assert- 
ing the necessary idenéity of the hnman soul in Christ. “Tt 
is”—he says, in opposition to that view-—“a false distinction, 
as if we were separated from the svul, sinee all that we are, 
is the soul. Lastly, without the soul we are nothing, not _ 
deserving the name of a man, but of a corpse ;” which was ° 
connected with Tertullian’s view of one soul in opposition to « 
that Dichotomy. “If Christ,” he says, “came only to free 
our scul, then must it be also our soul which he bore in him- 
self—that is, our form, which also may be the hidden form of 
our soul, When the Valentinians asserted, that Christ ap- 
peared in that form only in order to lead men to « conéc*ous- 
nes¢ of their soul as an entity separate from the body, to be 
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raised to an ~~ siife, bid replied, “ On this : 
the Son of God-came:down, and entered into a soul, iota 
order that the soul :may know itself in Christ, but. that ii 
may know Christ in itself.” Against fhe assertion that tha 
soul, which ‘was concealed from ‘itself, must be first Jed .10 
a. knowledge of itself, Tertullian bfings forward those testi- 
monies of a higher self-consciousness and - consciousness of 
God, to which he was so partial, and says, “So far is the soul 
from not knowing itself, that it knows its Creator, its Judge, 
and its State. Before it has*learnt anything concerning God, 
it names God; before receiving information concerning his 
judgment, it learns to commit itself to God; even hearing 
nothing more frequently than’ that there is no hope after 
death, it wishes good or evil to every deceased person.” “He 
then refers to his treatise On the Witness of the Soul, in which 
he has developed this train of thought more fully. 

As Anthropology is closely connected with Christology, Ter- 
tullian was led by the controversy, respecting the true consti- 
tution of Christ’s body to another point in which he was ‘at 
issue with the Gnostics, the question respecting the Resurrec- 
tion of the Body. By the same mental tendencies and the 
same principles by which the Gnostics were led to dispute 
Christ’s possessing a real bady, they were “prompted to direct 
their polemics against the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body. It was the same tendency to undervalue the bads; the 
view common to all who believed in a Hyle, which, as the canse 
and seat of all evil, was destined to destruction. The doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection might be more easily attacked since 
the more crude and literal conception of it, as it was currently 
received, laid it open on many sides, and presented occa- 
sions for starting difficulties of various kinds. Hence, it was 
the policy of the Gnostics, if in society they met with-an un- 
armed Christian, to begin their attacks on the doctrine of the 
church at this point, where it was most vulnerable. They well 

, knew, said Tertullian, how difficult it would be to gain an 
entrance for faith in any other god than the God of the uni- 
* verse, who was known to all by nature through the testimony 
of his works; so they took care to begin rather with questions 
relating to the resurrection, since-it was more difficult to be- 








es 


- 4 The wogds are eximam subitt, whereby Tertullian without doubt 
wished to mark the union of the Son of God with the soul, or his self 
renunciation, when he entered inte this form of existence, although of 
the manner in which this took place no clear account has been given. 
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lieve in a resurrection of the body than to believe in a God. 
“There, are,” Tertullian says, “many uneducated persons 
among Christians, and very many doubtful and simpie in 
their faith; very many who require to be instructed, directed, 
and fortified.” It was a part also of the tactics that were 
constantly employed in the controversy respecting the pecu- 
liar truths of revelation, that the Gnosties appealed to posi- 
tions taken from the surface, as universally acknowledged 
truths, under the name ‘of sensus communis, the expressions of 
the ‘scund human understanding ; such judgments, which 
might he valid for the lower department of every-day expe- 
rience, they“wished to be received as absolute truth for all 
things. Tertullian says, that the Guostics made use of this, 
method because all the uneducated judge only according to 
the communes sensus, and the doubtful and simple are un- 
settled only by these communes sensus. “For,” he says, “the 
very simplicity recommends the communes sensus, and thie 
sympathy of sentiment and the familiarity of opinions, and 
therefore they are regarded as more trustworthy, because they 
express things naked and open and known to all.” He him- 
self was very fur from refusing to acknowledge that peculiar 
department in which the sexsus communis might assert its 
rights ; he even appealed himsef, as we have seen, to the 
truths belongipg to the gencral consciousttess, and aimed ‘at 
finding them a point of connexion for the peculiar truths 
of revelation, as he says: “It is indeed possible to judge 
according to the communis sensus in divine things, but for a. 
testimony to the truth, not for the support of falsehood—for 
what agrecs with the divine arrangement, not for what is 
against it. For eertair things are known by nature, such as, 
the immortality of the soul to very many persons, and our 
God to all.” But he knew also the limits of this department, 
the ground of the error which proceeded from it when the 
sensus communis is made the unlimited measure for every- 
thing. He knew that the tendeney of the spirit which 
attaches itself to what lics on the surface, in doing so, renders 
itself urisusceptible of deeper and higher truths ; that to know 
these requires a decpening. of the spirit, as he says, after 
speaking of the superfi¢ial judgments on which the heresies 
relied, “ But the Divine reason is in the marrow, not on the’: 
surface, and generally is, jealous of what is obviour”’ More- | 
over Tertullian adduces another frequent method of the here- 
‘tics ia their intercourse with believers—that at first they will 
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not divulge their real opinions, but guard against being 
thought to be the opponents of the church doctrine of the 
resuzrection ; only they maintain them in another, a spiritial 
sense ; then. they appeal to expressioiis of holy writ, which 
treat of the spiritual resurrection that takes place even in 
earthly life, and this they use as a point of connexion, to make 
a transition to an attack on the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. Tertullian says, “ By this contrivance they are 
accustomed often to deceive our people in conversations, as if 
they themselves admitted & resurrection of the body... Woe, 
they say, to him who shall not risc in this body ; lest they 
should immediately repel them if they at once rejected the re- 
surrection of the body. But ici their own silent thoughts they 
understand it so,—Woe to him who while he is in this body 
does not know the mysteries of the heretics ; for this, in their 
esteem, is the resurrection.” ! 

Although Tertullian had set up a general rule, that in 
disputing with heretics persons ought not to meddle with the 
interpretation of the scriptures, yet he maintained that they 
should take from them what they had in common with the 
heathen, ‘so that they must prove their positions from holy 
writ, which they could not do Still he thinks, “If heresies 
are necessary for sifting the faith, there nist be given ine holy 
writ a point of cennexion for false interpretations on which 
the heresics support themselves.” There is always, *«Zerful- 
lian says, some truth at the bottom. Since the truth revealed 
in the divine word.must. pass into the consciousness of man= 
kind by a free process of development, and everything depends 
upon q, free appropriation of divine truth, hence also a point 
of connexion for errors must be given by means of the one- 
sided conception of truth. Holy writ was constructed for a 
process of development and purification, by which the con- 
sciousness of divine truth should penetrate mankind. This 
is the truth confirmed by history, that forms the groundwork 
of Tertullian’s remark. Here the order of the new prophets 
as necessary for the guidance,of the church found its point of 
connexion in Tertullian’s meditations. The church required, 
as he rightly perceived, not the lettcr excluding all differences 
of interpretation and avoiding every point of connéZion for 
error ; it was needful that heresies should also find a point of 





WCap, Xx, f 
? Cap, iit. “Aufers denique heereticis que cum ethnicis sapiuntut ~ 
de scripturis solis quiestiones suas sistant; et stare non poterunt.* 
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donnexiosi ‘Yor sifting the genuine and the spurious, In the 
Catholic church, at a later period, a constant external appeal 
‘to a living ecclesiastical authority was deemed necessary to 
secure the cortain interpretation of the silent word, and to 
guard “against the capriee of private opinion: for such a 
standard Tertullian substituted the new order of prophets. 

ince heresy, by means of such points of attachment, is always 
making fresh encroachments, and at last will even attack 
those passages which seem to serve best for its refutation, he 
thought that to guard against it the new revelation by the 
Paraclete was required. -In reference to this he says, “ But 
since it behdves the Holy Spirif, not to be silent. in order that 
heresy may not overwhelm such passages of holy writ, .. . . 
now at last he has driven away all ambiguities and all para- - 
bles such as they are fond of, by the open and plain publica~ 
tion of the whole truth, through the new prophecy which has 
been poured forth from the Paraclcte. If thou drawest from 
these fountains, thou wilt thirst for no other instruction ; no 
burning desire of questions will consume thee.”' Indeed, the 
same reasons which rendcred necessary the rise of heresies in 
the sifting process of the church, and the construction of the 
sacred scriptures ip, such 2 manner as would give points of 
connexion for these heresies—the sine reasons existed (accord- 
ing to the lawsaof the wisdom that guided the development of 
the church) why no such decisive authority should be given, 
as Tertullian wished to establish, though in contradiction to 
the truth expressed by himself: 

As the Gnostics made it a part of their system to pour 
contempt on the earthly body, Tertullian, in opposing them, 
endeavoured to set fo.th its dignity. The Gnostics availed 
themselves of the ambiguity of the term Flesh in holy writ to 
apply all that was said of it to the body. Tertullian proves 
against them, from the connexion of holy writ, that by the 
term edpi, human corruption and not mere corporeity is 
often intended.’ 

As we have already scen, Christ appears to Tertullian as the 
original ‘type according to which the first man was formed.? 
Thus. he recognises the connexion between the original and 
the new restorative creation. Ho would have made still 
further advances in Christian ethics, if his ascetic tendency 
had not hampered him in carrying out this train’ o* thought. 


1 Cap. Ixiii. 2 Cap. xlvi. 
* “Quodeunque enim limus exprimebatur, Christus cogitabatur 
“homo futurus.” ~ > : ~ 
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From the idea of the: resurrection Tertullian thought: it 
mighf be proved that in all the passages relating to it, not-the 
soul but the body is spoken of, since the resurrection presup- 
poses death. Likewise in reference to Christ, the resurrection 
must be understood not of the soul, but of the body. In 
accordance with his ideas which we have already explained, 
he distinguished two things in Christ. What Christ said 
of his being troubled at the approach of death, was to Tertul- 
lian only a sign of the sonl that was present in him. He 
appealed to the fact that even the human soul weehot 
affected by death, of which he believed its continuous activity 
in dreaming might be taken as a proof. . 7 . 

When tho Gnostics made use of the passages of scripture 
which speak of the resurrection in a spiritual sense, in order to 
explain everything relating to it ina spiritual and figurative 
manner, Tertullian maintained that this spiritual sense itself 
presupposed a sense referring to an actual resurrection, as an 
image always supposes something real at the basis to which it 
refers, “ Otherwise,” he says, “the images themselves could 
not be distinguished, if the truths also were not announced, 


. according to which the images were drawn. If everything is 


an image, what is that of which it is the image? Of what 
use is it to hold out a mirror, if there is no face opposite +” 
Tertullian endeavours to show that the dignity of the soul 
and the body are closely connected. It serves him wT proof 
of the dignity of the body, that it is destined to be the organ 
and vehicle of this*God-related soul. “Has God entrusted the 
shadow of bis own soul, the"breath of his spirit, to the most 
commen vessel, and is it to be condemned because he has put 
it in so unworthy a place?” eHe appeals to the close con- 
nexion of the bodily and the spiritual, in the whole of human 
life, and then goes on to show how Christianity everywhere 
appropriates the bodily as a point of connexion for the super- 
natural and divine ; how everything which comes to the 
spirit is transmitted through the body. He observes, as 


* founded in the peculiar nature of Christianity, that there 


must be the same principle of glorification for all natural 
things, which appropriates them for its own divine opgrations ; 
but it follows from what we have already remarked on many 
occasions, that owing to his peculiar mental constitution, he 
was not capable of distinctly keeping apart the natural 
and the divine, the material and the spiritual. He. says, 
"The flesh is washed, that the soul may be cleansed’ from 
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Spots. "The flesh is anointed, that the soul may be. conse- 
crated,” (this refers to the use of oil at baptism, as a symbol 
of the universal Christian priesthood ;) “the flesh is marked 
with the sign of the cross, that the soul may be protected ; 
the flesh is shaded by thg imposition of hands, that the soul 
“may be enlightened by the spirit,” (all which refers to the 
sacred ceremonies connected with baptism ;) “the flesh feeds 
on the body and blood of Christ, that the soul may be 
fattened by God.”' That ‘mode of contemplating the Holy 
Stiprer is here implied, according to which, as the body is 
sanctificd by a certain contact with Christ, so the soul by 
spiritual corimanion is made partaker with the divine doyos, 
ofa divine life. We ought to compare what Tertullian says 
of baptism in this and other passages already quoted, with 
the following words in this very treatise: “The soul is not 
‘sanctified by the washing, but by the answer.”? He here 
distinguishes the operation that relates to the body, which 
is brought by baptism into connexion with the risen Saviour, 
‘and the spiritual influence on the soul, which he marks as 
effected through faith, or the ‘confession. Here, too, we 
perceive that Tertullian everywhere supposes a baptism 
oeived with consgiousness and joined with a confession. In 
another passage, he“says of the dignity of the body as it must 
appear from the Christian stand-point, “ Was it not their 
bodiés wnich Paul, in Rom. xii, 1, exhorts to present to God 
as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God? But how 
as living, if they perish ? how as holy, if they are profane? 
how as acceptable to God, if they are condemned?” 

We have already seen what a forced interpretation-Tertul- 
lian gives to the words in 1 Cor. xv. 50, which the Gnosties 
made use of to impugn the ourrent doctrine of the resurree- 
tioa, And in this controversial work he adopts at first that 
interpretation, and understands the words to mean the carnal 
disposition, which cannot be made a partaker of the kingdom 
of God. Yet he afterwards brings forward the correct in- 
terprotation, that this body.in its present form—without expe- 
Tiencing a transformation—cannot attain to the happiness 
of the kingdom of God. 7 

The Gnostics, not withor® reason, opposed to the current 
doctrine of the resurrection Paul’s contrast in 1 Cor: xv. ;- 
~they appealed to the comparison of the seed-corn, fom which © 

1 Cap. viii. 


? Cap. xlviii, “Anima cnim non lavatione, sed responsione sancitur.” 
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they inferred that not the same body that died, but one’ of-a 
higher kind would rise again. Tertullian, on the contrary, 
maintained that according to that comparison, from every 
seed-corn the peculiar fruit corresponding to its kind would 

_ spring up after its dissolution, and he held himself justified in 
inferring the identity of the dead and risen body ; the same 
nature, quality, and form. But this was the very point to be 
determined,—in what to place the identity. This Tertul- 
Han settled in too narrow and contracted a manner, not cor- 
responding to the meaning of the apostle. By this-zode 
_of conceiving it, he was involved in many difficulties from 
which he ‘could not well extricate himself, and haa no resourge 
left but asserting that with God all things were possible, 
‘and that the wisdom of God was foolishness to the world! 

. But it was better when, in the restoration of the members of 
the body, he distinguished the inferior use, which they served 
in the carthly state, and the destiny of a higher kind which 
would be suitable for a higher existence: on. this point. be 
says, “Thou hast received, Q man, a mouth for eating and 
drinking ; why not rather for speaking, that thou mayest be 
distinguished from other animals? why not rather for pro- 
claiming God, that thou mayest be a superior to thy fellow- 
men? We perceive the genuine Christian interest of Ter- 
tullian’ in the importance he attaches to rraintaining the 
identity of the whole personality of man in its transtormation 
in the higher existence, andthe connexion between this world 
and the next. “If I do not remember that Iam the same 
person who gained the reward, how can I praise God? How 
shall'Iting a new song to him if I do not know that Tam 
the person who owes him thanks?”* + ; 

Lastly, we may also recognise thg true Christian spirit 
of Tertullian in his opposition to a coarse, carnal conception 
of the happiness of the future world. He who, as a Mon- 
tanist, was a zealous advocate of Chiliasm, was at the same 
time an opponent of a gross sensual form of it, and of that 
literal interpretation of the promises of the Old Testament by 
which it was supported. He came forward as the antagonist 
of a coarse Eudemonism. He says, “It is absurd cough to 

, imagine that God would invite us to obedience by promising 


1 Cap. be. 2 Cap. bxi. af 

3 Gap. lvi. “Si non meminerim, me esse, qui merui, quomodo gloriam 
Deo dicam? quomodo canam illi novum canticdm, nesciens me esse 
qui gratiam debeam ?” : E 
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the fruits of the field, and the sustenance of this life, which: 
he grants to the irreligious and blasphemous provided only. 
they are men, since be rains on the evil and the good, and 
sonds his sun on the just and the unjust. It is, i 
a happy faith, if those things are to be obtained which the 
“enemies of God and Christ not only use, but abuse, honouring 
the creature more than the Creator. Thou wilt reckon onions 
and truffles among the good things of the earth, because God 
has said, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone?”! He here 
duc-228 the unbelief of the Jews from their carnal interpre- 
tation of the promises, and says, that since they only hoped 
for the carttly, they would lose the heavenly. 

And in this treatise we may also observe the altered direc- 
tion of Tertullian’s mind, as to the point just mentioned, inas-° 
much as the end of the world was no longer represented by him 
as an object of dread, and of prayer for its delay, but of the 
most ardent longing for all believers. He says, “Our desires 
sigh for the destruction of this world.” - This longing antici- 
pation of Christ's second advent belongs to the characteristics 
of the Montanist stand-point in Tertullian, but without our 
being justified in asserting that he was first turned by 
Montanism from that direction which we find in his Apology ; 
this ‘alteration in’ his views might be accounted for by the 
progress of the development of his Christtan life, with which 
*Monianism had afterwards been combined. ne 

As we have already-noticed in Tertullian a disposition to 
investigate the connexion between the kinsdom of nature and 
the kingdom of grace, to discover analogies and anticipations 
in nature of truths that relate to the kingdom of God, it is 

* not surprising that he sought to find in ‘nature analogies for 
the resurrection ; thus he says: “ Look now at the examples 
of the divine power. “Day dies into night, and on all sides 
is buried in darkness. The glory of the world is dishonoured H 
everything that exists is covered with blackness ; all things 
are rendered mean, silent, and torpid ; there is a general 
mourning ; a cessation of all business, Thus the lost light 
is mourned for, And yet again it revives with its own 
ornament and dowry with the sun, the same as before,.whole 
and entire, slaying its own Clath, night ; bursting its sepulchre, 
the darknesa; coming forth the heir to itself, until night” 
revives with its own accompaniments, The rays c* the stars”. 
are rekindled, which the morning glow had extinguighed: 

: 1 Cap. xxvi. 
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The absent constellations are brought back, whith the destrad®: 
‘tion of time had taken away. The mirrors of the moon aré: 
re-adorned, which the monthly number-had worn away. The 
winters and. summers revolve, and springs and autumns,: 
with their own powers, habits, and fruits. Earth receives 
instructions from heaven, to clothe the trees after they have 
been stripped, to colour the flowers afresh, again to bri 
forth the herbage, to exhibit the same seeds that had been 
taken away, aud not to exhibit thom before they are taken 
away. Wonderful procedure ! from a defrauder to beeome a 
‘preserver ; that sho may restore, she takes away ; that she 
may guard, she destroys ; thgt she may retain entire, she 
injures ;-that she may inerease, she consumes.” He thus 
concludes his description : “Nothing perishes but for sulvation. 
Therefore, this whole revolving order of things is an attesta- 
tion to the resurrection of the dead. God wrote it in his 
works before he wrote it in his word. He has predicted it 
by the agencies [of nature] earlier than by [inspired] voices. 
He has sent nature as thy first teacher, to be followed by 
prophecy, that being a disciple of nature thou mayest more 
easily beliove prophecy ; that thou mayest receive as soon as 
thou hearest what thou scest already on all sides ; nor doubt 
that that God will be the ~eviver of the body whom thou 
knowest to be the restorer of all things.”! oh bam ! 
From what we have already remarked respecting the Ghro-* 
nological relation of this class of Tertullian’s writings, we, 
must introduce heve his treatise against the Valentinians. 
In his work on the resurrettion he describes the conduct 
of the heretics just such as is attributed to the Valentinians 
in this book. It is a striking eontrast betweon the heretics 
of Marcion’s school, who strove after apostolic simplicity, and 
the mystic obscurities of the Valentinians, which Tertullian 
compared to the awful Eleusinian mysteries. He says of 
them, that they attracted men, as did those of Eleusis, by 
their great mysteriousncss and large promises, and by the 
strained expectation in which they kept those who were about 
to be initiated. He draws the following vivid picturé of the 
manner in which they sought to draw off the simpleaninded 
from the church. “If you ask To good faith, they: tell-you . 
‘with a serious look and contracted eyebrows, that it is: 
“profgind subject. If you press them more closely, they 
affirm the common faith, but in most ambiguous terms, If 
1 Cap, xii. 
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you. intimate. that you know their. doctrine, they deny: that 
they know anything. If you come to close quarters with 
them, they scatter abaut a foolish simplicity by their ‘over- 
-throw.”? : : é 
. Whén these heretics thought they could raise themselves 
above the simple-minded in the church, Tertullian urged 
against them, that true wisdom rests upon simplicity. He 
says, “On this account we are abused by them as simple, 
as if simplicity must stand in contradiction to wisdom, though 
the iurd connects them both together. ‘ Be wise as serpents, 
and harmless as doves’... .. Moreover, the face of the Lord 
laoks on théSe who seek him in simplicity—certainly not the 
wisdom of Valentine, but of Solomon, ‘Also the ap-stle tells ~ 
us, conformably to the word of God, to become children again; 
(1 Cor. xiv. 20 ;) that is, children in malice... . ‘... Hence 
simplicity alone can more easily know and manifest God ; 
cleverness alone can agitate and betray.” He blames the 
Valontinians for an intellectual pride, which led them to 
despise the practical as belonging only to the Psychici. 
“ And on this account they think that acting is not necessary 
for them ; and they observe no law of discipline, since they 
avoid the necessity of martyrdom.” On this point we have 
already spoken in our notice of 'Tertullian’s Scorpiace. 

2 The weds “PFatuam simplicitatem sua cede dispergunt” are very 
obscure, and their interpretation is disputable. Formerly, the following 
interpretation appeared to me the best: “When they must suffer 4 
defeat, they impart to their adversaries a foolisk simp! icity;” that ia, 
when théy must submit and cannot <naintain their ground against the 
objections of their adversaries, they assume an air of importance, as 
if their opponents were too foolish and simple to understand their 
mysteries, A second inte.pretatiun which I then proposed was this,— 
If they suffer a defeat, they. assume the appearance of a foolish simplicity, 
they profess to be too foolish and simple to understand the objections of 
their opponents; they pretend to be dumb in order to be excused from 
answering. Of these two interpretations, I must now give the pre- 
ference to the former; but that which I have followed in the text seems 
to me to correspond more exactly to the words. I take déspergere to 
mean, to scatter a hostile force, to drive asunder; and the fatua, sim- 
plicitas is the contrast to that simplicity connected with wisdom of 
which Tertullian afterwards speaks. The common simplices in the 
church, tue rudes, to whom, as we have seen, Tertullian wisheé to give 
the means of protection in confuct with the Gnosties, are the fatur who 
Yere not equal to the conflict with the Gnostics. Instead of these being” 
able to defeat the Gnostics, owing to their fatuitas, they suffered a~ 
defeat from the Gnostics, The Gnosties, who wished to give thum no 
account of their mysteries, thereby relieved themselves from the em- 
barrassment, and put their enemies into perplexity by the objections 
they made to t™em, ee 5 5 “s 
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* Further, Tertullian remarks that the difficelty of reaching. 
the true sense of the doctrine of the Valentinians, owing to: 
their “affectation of mystery, and their dissimulation, is in- 
creased by the contradictory opinions that exist in their 
school. Certainly, in this party of the Gnostics especially 
there were manifold shades of opinion ; for the deeply poetical, 
and speculative cast of Valentine’s fundamental ideas occa- 
sioned their being further modified and developed by his disei- 
ples, and hence, from the same general principles, many different 
tendencies arose. Sometimes the disciples, in the boldgnt 
of their speculation, disregarding the boundaries of human 
knowledge, attempted to soar above their master? And so it 
might have happened, that if a person wished to dispute with 
the Valentinians about their doctrine, a Valentinian, when 
certain reputed Valentinian doctrines were impugned, might 
sincerely say, that it was nothing to him, such were not his 
doctrines. To this Tertullian’ refers when he says, “And thus 
we foresee, that they, even when they sct on one side. their 
usual dissimulation, will answer on certain articles with up- 
rightness—<‘I'hat is not so, or, ‘I understand it differently,’ or, 
‘I do not admit that.” As the chronological position of 
this treatise has already served for proof that Tertullian 
when he composed it was already a Montanist, so it is"very 
evident that this was the case from a passage where Tertullian 
thus designates two writers, Jfiltiades, ecclesiarum sophista, 
and Proculus roster, We certainly meet hero with a contrast; . 
the ecclesiarum sophista, is opposed to noster,~by the former 
is denoted the Catholic churéh in opposition to Montanism, 
while naster is a mark of Montanism. Miltiades was a rheto- 
rician of the Catholic church, who had written against the 
Montanist idea of inspiration. Perhapg the predicate sophista 
ecclesiarum as the designation of one who had written on the 
side of the Catholic church against Montanism, had a secondary 
reproachful meaning. But Proculys was a zealous advocate 
of Montanism. “ 

As Marcion was the individual among the Gnostics with 
whom the church had chiefly to contend, Tertullian had 
directad his efforts principally against him; and after the 
work we have just mentioned was finished, renewed the con- 
troversy afresh ; for his work already in circulation against 
*Margion, as we have remarked, did not satisfy his own re. 
quirements, and he therefore composed a new treatise against: 
him, in five books. It is evident from his own statemeng 
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that this was-it the fifteenth year.of Septimius Severus, that 
ig, in ad, 208. -The relation in which these two men, who 
were both distinguished by strongly marked peculiarities of 
character, stood to each other, is remarkable. In their gefferal. 
character, and especially ip the tendency of their disposition, 

‘they bore a close affinity to one another. Both had found 
their complete satisfaction in Christianity ; were attached to 
it with their whole souls, animated with zeal for the blessing 
that the Gospel had brought to humanity, compared’ with 
whit all else appeared as nothing ;—both were resolved to 
stake everything for that which to them was the highegt and 
their all. Ta the minds of both an entirely new world had 
been developed by Christianity. They were the lixing wit- 
nesses of the new creation in humanity which had been 
brought forth by Christianity ; and if the image of these twa 
men had only come down to us as a fragment saved from the 
ruins of an age whose. history had perished, and we knew 
nothing further of Christianity and its operations, the con- 
templation of it would indicate that something extraordinary 
had once happened in history, and had been capable of effect- 
ing a prodigious revolution. These men, by the affinity of ' 
their.characters, might have been closely united; but history 
often teaches us, that by accidentel misunderstandings, owing to 
a difference in the course of development, b¥ contrarieties in the 
process of education, men who were intimately allied in mental 
endowments, and therefore suited to cooperate, have been 
widely separated, and even violently count>racted one another. 
Thus Marcion and Tertullian, i? contemporaries, might have 
been violent antagonists, and Tertullian, although s*parated 
by an intervening per:od frem Marcion, was yet in his writ- 
ings his most vehement opponent. Thus would Marcion have 
been opposed to Tertullian had he been his contemporary, or 
lived after him. Yet both these men would have better un- 
derstood one another, if thoy could have gained their know- 
ledge of their respective characters otherwise than through 
broken rays in the mirror of the development of the age. 
Marcion and Tertullian were allied by their rugged one- 
sidedne..s,—an_ ardent love which seized on its object: ~ith all 
- their soul, and was disposed to repel everything else,—a ten- 
Aency which rendered them niore alive to contrasts than to 
similarities. A full deep current of sentiment p'>dominated 
in both, Everything proceeded with them from cordial 
living feeling. Marcion in this tendency differed from all the 
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other Gnostics, in whom the intellectual clement took the 
lead, and on this side of his character he is not so much akin 
ta the Gnostics as to those who were Aliametrically opposite. 
“the rugged one-sided tendency of his feelings led him to 
a mode of conception which found an accidental point of con- 
nexion in certain existing speculations, and thus tended to give 
@ unity to his intellectual views which would otherwise have 
been wanting. Hence it is evident how very much Tertullian 
must have misunderstvuod Marcion, when he looked on the spe- : 
culative clement as his chief characteristic, and thouglechat 
he must explain his system, like those of the other Gnostics, 
as formed from a mixture of foreign philosophy with Chris- 
tianity. ~ Tertullian was distinguished from Marcion in this 
respect, that there was added to the ascendency of feeling a 
dialectic element developed by his early education, but which 
followed submissively the tendency of his feclings, in an irre- 
gular unscholastie manner. Tertullian, too, was far more 
speculative than Marcion, only his speculations were always 
governed by his feelings, and were destitute of a scientific 
form, . 
To both the revelation of God in Christ was all in all, but 
in Marcion there was a striving to go back to the original 
fountain, and to get rid of the intervention of all authority 
or tradition whatever. In this respect he is the representa- 
tive of a Protestant spirit, although not rightly understanding 
itself, and sometimes wandering into the opposito direction, 
Tertullian, on the ether hand, developed himself in depend- 
ance on the church tradition Of his times (the North African 
church especially), aud though he had zealously studied the 
holy scriptures, yet his conceptious of@ Christianity had from 
the first been determined by that .ecclesiastical medium 
through which it had been presented to his religious spirit. 
As this medium had already been infused by a mixture of 
the Old Testament stand-point with that of the New, so Ter- 
tullian’s viows were affected by the same cause, Marcion, on 
the other hand, commenecd his course with opposing that 
mixture in its incipient stage’ It was his endeavour to re- 
cognis» and restore Christiauity in its original purity, freed 
front all Jewish elements. But he erred in the opposite ex- 
treme, since he was misled into the notion of an absolute. 
“contyarietybetween the two stand-points ; and as Christianity 
necessurily presupposes the revelations of the Old Testament, 
and those revelations that lead from the Old Testament to 
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the New can only be rightly understood in their organic con- 
nexion, it follows that by this separation of the Old Testament 
from the New, he was prevented from rightly understanding 
the latter, This erroneously imagined contrariety so far mis- 
led him that he failed to understand many important points 
. of Christianity itself In ‘this respect Tertullian came much 
nearer than Marcion to a correct apprehension of Christianity, 
though, on the other hand, he erred in mingling the two stand- 
points. Tertullian had this advantage, that he knew how to 
disteauish the Old and New Testiment revelations * their 





organic connexion, as well as the revelation of Christ in the 
organic conswexion of all its original representatives, in the 


virious and mutually supplemecting representations egntained: 
in the writings of the apostles. Marcion, on the contrary, 
attached himself with stubborn one-sidedness, to a single doc- 
trinal type; that of the apostle Paul; and as each single 
doctrinal type of the New Testament can only’ be rightly 
understood when viewed as one of the constituent parts in 
thé representation of the whole, Marcion, by severing this. 
connexion, and setting up the Pauline type against all the 
rest, as if they were spurious, and this the only one in which 
Christianity could be recognised, was led into a misunder- 
standing of Paul's doctrine, and gonsequently of Christianity 
ag contained in it. In both these individuals we perceive a 
oné-sided tendency of the cthical spirit, and neither of them 
rightly apprehended how Christianity was fitted to be an 
elevating transforming principle for cverxthing belonging to 
human ‘nature. But the principle that was at the root of 
this tendency did not entirely pervade Tertullian :_it was 
opposed by the influence of the Christian spirit, which he had 
imbibed more fully from the study of the New ‘Testament as 
a whole, There were fa his character, as we have seen, some 
contradictory elements. 1n Marcion, on the other hand, the 
opposition against nature was developed by logically carrying 
out his theoretical: principle, in consequence of his mutilated 
conception of Christianity,—the contraricty between creation 
and redemption,—since according to his notions the God who 
had revealed himself in Christ was not the Creator and the 
God of Nature. In both itividuals we perceive a one-sided 
unbending supernatural element. But there is this differ- - 
énce,—in Marcion this element had no counterpoise ; the ~ 
practical tendency was carried out to its theoretical evase- 
quences by means of the contrariety just noticed between God 
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in Christ and the God of Nuture and Histoxy: hence Chriss 
tianity became an isolated fragment, for which no preparation 
had Been made, and without any point_of connexion in either 
nature or history. In Tertullian, on the contrary, the super- 
natural element was softened by his more comprehensive view 
‘of Christianity. He not only recognised in the earlier sue- 
cession of revelations, a preparation and point of connexion 
for Christianity, but also applied the law of successive deve- 
Jopment in other instances. He was disposed, indeed, with 
‘Marciou, to see nothing in the heathen world but the kine4¢mn 
of Satan, and to regard its earlier culture as only an antago- 
nism to Christianity; yet Satan, according to his-views of the 
‘universe, was not the same as tMe Evil Principle of Marcion; he 
was only a spirit fallen from God ; who, against his will, was 
kept dependent on the Supreme Being, and could only act 
within the limits of that dependence: he could not annihilate 
the laws of the original creation, but was held in restraint. by 
them; he could only in a false manner imitate the works of 
God, and obscure the original: in such views Christianity 
found a point of connexion, Though Tertullian was disposed 
to look upon philosophy only as a falsifier of truth, yet he 
recognised an original undeniable truth in the universal con- 
sciousness of mankind, which Marcion, of the contrary,“as he 
regarded reason cnly as the work of the Demiurgus, dis- 
severed from all connexion with Christianity. “Tertulltan 
could perceive in nature and history a prophetic foreshadow- 
ing of revelation ang of Uhristianity—an introductory medium 
of communication, Accordiag to Marcion’s conceptions, as 
wo havg said, there was no transition-point, no link connecting 
the earlier development of the hyman mpind with Christianity. ; 
Christ suddenly appeared; suddenly the divine life appeared 
in individual human souls. Here th® recognition of inter- 
mediate stages and transitions gave Tertullian the advantage. 
But after the new life from the perfect God—the divine life 
jn humanity,—-had once entered the souls of individuals, it 
was self-sufficient ; it had everything in itself which was re- 
quisite for its development and progression; in communion 
with Qhrist all is given; every one has enough for himself, 
and requires no .other aid. He-e Tertullian stands below 
+Marcion. As soon.as the reference to the external authority 
“of the chyrch was admitted by him as the intervening me- 
diufa for tne reference to Christ, and the development: af his 
Christian consciousness was once rendered dependent on ‘such 
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axivexternal! authority, there followed in the train a depend: 
ence on another external authority, that of the pretended new 
prophetic order. Tertullian, it is true, differed from Marcion 
in recognising reason as the work of the same God as Chris 
tianity; and in admitting a connexion between the earlier do- 
yelopments of reason and Christianity; but yet he did not 
ascribe to reason the capability of developing Christianity in 
an independent manner, and deducing everything from it 
which was requisite for the continued development of the 
chuveh, Here the reconciliation ‘and harmonious whion be- 
tween reason and the supernatural, as it was effected by 
redemption,«ras not recognised by him ; and hence he required 
new revelations to be added fiom without, in order to carry 
forward the devclopment of Christianity and of the church. 
to its final completion. Such, we believe, is the correct view 
of the relation of these two eminent men to,each other ; an 
we now pass on to the examination of particulars. : . 
The antagonism between Tortullian and Marcion ‘appears, 
when Tertullian, impugning Marcion’s doctrine of the distine- 
tion between the Demiurgus and the God of Christ, (the 
doctrine of a hitherto wholly unkno¥n God, who suddenly 
revealed himself in Christ,) testifies of the indisputableness of 
one God and of an tniversal consciousness of God, and says, 
“Hence I should maintain most firmly, that He is no God, 
who is to-day uncertain, because hitherto he has been un- 
known ; since respecting whatever Being it is certain that he 
is God, from this very fact we infer, that he was never 
unknown, and therefore not unccrtain. For, as the Creator of 
all things, he was equally known as they were ; since-for this 
very reason they were manifested, that God might be known. 
For when, at a later period, Moses first appears to have intro- 
duced info the temple of letters the God of the universe, yet 
the birth-day of the kuowledge of the Creator is not to 
be reckoned from the Pentatench....... Lastly, the great 
majority of mankind, who never knew the name of Moses, (to 
say nothing of his writings,) knew the God of Moses; and 
even when idolatry overshadowed so large a part of the world, 
they still spoke of him by a peculiar name as God, and.as the 
. God of gods, and said, <IfGod grant, and, ‘As God pleases,” 
and, ‘I commend thee to God.’ Sce, then, whether they knew- 
him, of whom thoy testify that he’ can do all things: and they~ 
owe this to no books of Moses. The human soul is older than 
prophecy. The consciousness of God is the dowry of ‘the soul 
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from the beginning ; ; it is one and the same among the 
Egyptians and the. Syrians, and in Pontus. For souls call 
the God of the Jews their God...,.. God will never he 
concealed ; God will never be wanting ; he will always be 
understood ; he will always be heard ; he will also be seen 
in whatever manner he wishes. All that we are, and all in 
which we are, form a witness of God. Thus he is proved to 
be God and the only one, since he is unknown to none.” 
Thus, according to Tertullian, it belongs to the idea of God, 
that it requircs no proof He is necessarily presupposed, 
He marks the relation in which the universal consciousness of 
God stands to Revelation in the following marner :—“ We 
maintain that God is first known from nature ; then he must 
be known more fully by instruction : according to nature, by 
his works ; according to instruction, by announcement.”? In 
his opinion, the heathen could not be called to account for 
their ignorance of God, if God were unknown by nature, and 
never revealed as in the Gospel, and if he could not be knqwn 
by all. But it is due to the Creator, to know him by nature, 
since he can be known by his works, and men ought to be in- 
cited thereby to seek a fuller acquaintance with him.s Even 
idolatry, according to Tertullian, testifies that God reveals 
himself by the works of creation ; for without marks of the 
Divine in the creation, he believed that tho deification, of" 
nature could not arise. Turning from the constellations 
which gave rise to Sabaism, to lesser things, he says, “I will 
descend to lower chjects, Will a flower out of the hedges, 
—I will not say from the meadows ; a little shell from any 
sea,—Iado not say from the Red Sea ; a little feather from a 
moor-fowl,—-I do not say frome the peacock ;-—-will either of 
these things announce to thee a vulgar aytificer as the Creator 1” 
He then turns to the animal ercation, to the bees and smaller 
insects, and notices the impress of the Divine in their structure 
and habits ; so that the Divine greatness is revealed in the 
smallest objects, as, according to Paul, God manifested his 
power in human weaknoss.* When this world appeared to the 
Marcionites to be unworthy of a perfect God, and hence they 
beliewad that they discerned in it another God thanethe per- 
fect? one revealed through Christ, Tertullian describes them 
98 persons who wished to sit in judgment on the Supreme 


1 Bib. i. Cap, 10. 2 Lib. i. cap, 18. 3 Lib. v. cap. 16. 
* Lib. i, cap. 14. “Sie magnitudinem in mediocritate probari docens, 
quemadmodum yirtutem infirmitate ‘secundum apostolum.” 
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Being ; since thoy said, “ God ought not to make it thus,” and, 
“ He ought rather to make it thus,”—just as if any one knew 
what is in God, except the Spirit of God. “ But those’ who 
have the spirit of the world, and by their wisdom do not know 
God in his wisdom, fancy themselves wiser than God ; since, 
as the wisdom of the world is foolishness to God, so the wisdom 
of God is foolishness to the world. But we know that the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God 
_ 4g stronger than men. And thus God is peculiarly great when 
he aj;pears little to men, and then he is especially the best, 
when to menhe does not appear to be good ; and then he is 
most of all Sne, when to men he appears two or more.” The 
creation appeared to Tertullian as a revelation of Gad, which 
presupposes a Spirit to whom he reveals himself. “ First of 
all,” he says, “the goodness of the Creator-is shown therein, 
that God is unwilling to be unknown to all aternity ; that is, 
there should be nothing by whom God can be known... ... 
For what is so good as the knowledge and enjoyment of God ?” 
Tertullian notices as belonging to the peculiar essence ‘of 
Christianity, its alliance to nature, the appropriation of 
the natural for the Divine ; and he discerns in this a testi- 
mony,to the unity between’Creution and Redemption, to the 
identity of that God from whom the creation proceeds, and 
who has yeyealtd himself in Christ. “But,” he says of this 
God, “he has not up to the present time blamed the water of 
the Creator with which he purifies his people, nor the bread 
by which he represents his own body,' no» the oil with which 
he anoints his people, nor the*mixture of milk and honey 
with which he nourishes his childron ;? even for his own sa- 
craments requiring alors of the Creator,” “The God of Mar- 
cion,” he says elsewhere, “rushes into a world that is not hig 
own, snatching man from God, the son from the father, the 
pupil from the instructor, the servant from his master ; that 
he may make him impious to God, undutiful ‘to his father, 
ungrateful to his instructor, unfaithful to his master.” He 
then says that Christ was baptized with strange water, to a 
strange God ; that he lifted his hands towards strange heavens, 
to a strenge God, and prostrated himself on a strange. earth 
1 The words “que ipsum corpus representet,” are important in refe- 
rence to Tertullian’s views of the Holy Supper. . 
? An allusion to the symbolical practice, the meaning of which we~ 
have before explained, which Tertullian expresses by the phrase guos 
infoxtat, which is used respecting the firstefood given to infants, and is 
therefore a symbol of the childhood of the new Hfe. 
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toa strange God,—gave thanks for strang@"bread to.a Strain 
God, and communicated under the name of charity and Jé¥ 
strange blessings from a strange God. - : 

Tertullian earnestly controverted. Marcion’s doctrine of the 
divine attributes, Marcion’s dualism respecting God was 
connected with a dualism respecting the divine attributes. -A 
justice that revealed itself in punishment appeared to him 
irreconcilable with the idea of love and goodness, and espe- 
cially the idea of punishment was irreconcilable with the idea 
of the perfect God of love and compassion. Here to we 
perceive the unyielding one-sidedness of his nature. The idea 
of the love of God as it shjnes forth in the Gospel had-so 
taken possession of his soul, that the idea of punitive justice, 
as exemplified in the judgments of God in the Old Testament, 
——the idea of the wrath of God, appeared to him to be com- 
pletely excluded- The idea of redemption had so filled his 
soul, that there was no room left for the idea of punishment. 
Certainly this one-sidedness was promoted and even. acquired 
an appearance of truth, by means of that crude anthropopa- 
thism which was favoured by some Christians, at least in their 
language, who insisted on the idea of God’s punitive justice 
to the ‘prejudice of his love. “Tertullian, theréfore,in his 
polemics against Marcion, was required to prove that the idea, 
of God’s punitive justice was well founded aid in harmony 
with the nature of love; ho had to vindicate the idea of 
divine wrath, as well as the expressions connected with it in 
the Old Testament? He says, “ For it was not sufficient for 
goodness to be self-commended, when opprossed by an adver- 
sary. For though it is commendable by itself, yet it cannot be 
preserved by itself, because it is*eonqutrable by an adversary ; 
unless some power producing fear shauld preside, which may 
compel even those who are unwilling to desire and to guard 
goodness.” The ideas of law and punishment appeared to Ter- 
tullian to be necessarily connected,—punishment as a protec- 
tion for law,—and from that the idea of divine wrath appeared 
JAnseparable. “For how can it be, that God should give com- 
mands which he will not maintain? that he should forbid 
sing vHich he will not punish, begause he will not jutaige? be- 
eause he is a stranger to all notions of severity and punish- 

Zment? For why does he prohibit the commission of that 
whieh when committed he does not take cognisance of ?- For 
that is tacitly permitted which is prohibited without punish- 
ment ; and certainly he prohibits nothing to be done, except- 
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ing what he dislinés to be done. He would be esteemed most 
stupid who would not be offended with a deed which he does 
not love to be done ; fer offence is the companion of frustrated 
desire. But if he is offended, he must. feel anger; if he feel 
anger, ‘he must be avenged: for vengeance is the fruit of 

‘ anger ; and anger is due to an offence ; and an offence, as 1 
said, is the companion of a frustrated will.” The expression is 
indeed harsh. Tertullian was often at a Joss for the right 

. @xpression corresponding to the idea, in the consciousness of 
the réctitude of his religious realism, so as to retain the pure 
spiritual conception : his language easily falls into a material 
element. Fut we need only compare what he says in other 
places respecting the ratio in God, in order to prexent the 
misapprehension that might arise from this source. He says 
against Marcion, “I maintain this maxim, that as all things 
are natural, so they are rational with God.”. When the Mar- 
ciohites asserted that it was impossible to speak of the wrath 
of (tod, without attributing human passions to God, Tertullian 
rejoined, that in general it is not possible to think of God 
except according to human analogy, and that everything must 
be regarded as one thing in God and another thing in man. 
The same is true of the love and goodness of God. He desires 
an elevated anthropopathism, founded on the fact that man 
was made after the image of God, and bedrs in his spirit the 
image of God. Hence, instead of bringing God down to man, 
we should raise man to God, restore the image of God in man, 
and transform the human into the divine. We take these 
sentiments from the following “words of Tertullian, directed 
against Marcion :—“ How is it that thou thinkest there is 
something human in “tod, az.d why not regard all as divine? ; 
Him whom thou dost not “deny to be God, thou confessest not. 
to be human ; if indeed, by confessing him to be God, thou 
hast prejudged that he is different from every species of human 
condition. Moreover, since thou acknowledgest that by the 
breath of God man became a living soul, it is perverse enough 
that.thou wouldst rather place the human in God, than the 
divine in man ; and rather transfer the image of man to God, 
than of God to man. And therefore this image of God is to 
be thought to be in man, ‘Decause the human mind has the 
same emotions and feelings which God has ; although man 
has not such as God has; for according to the essential nature™ 
of the being, their state and effects differ. For why do we 
esteem the contrary feelings, I mean those of gentleness, 
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patience, pity, and the-mother of them all—tgoodness, to “fie 
divine? And yet we do. not possess these in perfection, for 
God flone is perfect.” We here obser=e in Tertullian the ad- 
vocate of that which is the truth in anthropopathism, which 
rises from the true image of God in the spirit of man, to the 
contemplation of that which is above those" limitations 
and defects which adhere to the image, even to the original in 
God himself. When spiritual language fails in naming the 
divine attributes, he guardg against the error of falsely humap- 
izing the divine, by what he says on the relation of the Image 
to the original. Tertullian charges Marcion with a want of 
consequential reasoning, when, he only ascribes redemption 
and forg?veness of sins to the most high God ; yet this pre- 
supposes guilt on the part of man, which scparates him from 
this God. He says, “To whom did Christ reconcile all things, 
making peace by the blood of his cross, unless that Being 
whom all had offended, against whom they had rebelled’ by 
transgression, and to whom they belonged? They might have 
been brought irito union with an entire stranger, but they 
could only be reconciled to him to whom they belonged.” A 
little further on, in the same chapter, he says, “We cannot 
believe that trespusses are forgiven by hiry, against’whow they 
had not been committed." Moreover, Tertullian opposed 
Marcion with the idea of justice under a forva ageording. to 
which it did not show itself first in punishment, not as a cor- 
relative idea of evil, but as lying at the root of the whole 
creation ; justico slfown in giving to every creature its own, 
so that all were kept within due bounds, the regulative justice 
in natuf, the justitia architectonica, as it has been terméd. 
He endeavours to prove that godtiness 4nd justice have beer 
connected from the beginning in the warks of God, and says, 
“ His goodness lias created the world; his justice has regulated 
it... It is the work of justice, that a separation has been 
pronounced between light and darkness; between day and 
night ; between heaven and earth ; between the higher and 
the lower waters ; between the gathering of the seas and the 
mass of the dry land; between the greater and the lesser 
-lights,“iurnal and nocturnal ; betyeen male and femille ; and. 
_ between the tree of the knowledge of death and of life ; 
etween the world and paradise ; between water and: laud 
animals. s goodness has conceived all things, so justicg-has 
distinguished all from one another ; all is arranged “and: dis- 
posed according to its dictates. ..... Thou canst not, thére: 
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fore, suppose thal God was to be distinguished as-judge only 
since evil began, and.thus degrade justice by making it appear 
to be the cause of evil. For in this manner we have shown 
that it made its first appearance with goodness the originator 
of all things, so that it qiust be regarded as something in- 
dwelling in God, belonging to his essence and not accidental, 
since she was found in the Lord as the mistress of all his 
works. But as evil broke forth afterwards, and the goodness 
of God thenceforward had to deal with an adversary, then 
fustiz also had another office to perform.” In the anthro- 
popathisms of the Old Testament, of which Marcion made 
use to accese the Demiurgus, Tertullian saw the wise con- 
descension of God educating man for his salvation, --He saw 
in them the preparatory steps for the culminatitig point of the 
divine condescension, in the incarnation of the Son of God. 
Tn the Old Testament theophanics he recognised the same 
actual subject, the divine Adyoc who was afterwards to appear 
as,man ; and hence he accused Marcion of an inconsistency in 
regarding the theophanies under the Old Testament as unworthy 
of God, and yet in being willing to believe in that highest 
instance in the person of Christ crucified. But indeed the real 
humanity would ke denicd by Marcion through his Docetism. 
Tertullian says against him, “What you reprehend ‘as un- 
worthy of God, that will be assigned to the Son of God who 
was seen ahd heard, and sojourned on earth, the mediator and 
servant of the Father, in powers a God, in lowliness a man ; 
so that he conferred as much on man as he took from God ; 
all, in short, which according to’ you dishonours my God, is a 
sacrament of human salvation. God lived with man, that 
man might learn to eet div:nely ; God acted with man as if 
with his equa, that man might act with God as with his equal. 
God became little that man might be most exalted. Thou, 
who art ashamed of such a God, [ know not whether thou 
really believest that God was crucified.” ‘Tertullian maintained 
against Marcion, “God+could not enter into intercourse with 
men without appropriating human feclings and affections, by” 
which he might attemper the foree of his majesty, which 
would b insufferable to human littleness; things unwe~thy of 
himself, but necessary for™man, and in that view worthy of 
God; because nothing is so worthy of God as the salvation’ 
of man.” As, according to Tertullian’s conceptiens, all. the™ 
revelations and manifestations of God pointed to Christ, as he 
only recognised in the Aéyog the revealing aud revealed God, 
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so the name of the Father was to him thes designation’ of 
the hidden God’ exalted above all creatures, the majesty 
unapproachable by a created spirit: hence he says to the 
Marcionites, “ Whatever you require worthy of God, you will 
hava in the Father, and unapproachable, and at rest, and (if I 
may say 80) the God of philosophers.” Tertullian ‘remarked 
‘aga characteristic of Marcion, which was shown in his rejec- 
tion of the Old Testament and his Docetism, that all his 
mavements were sudden {omnia subito apud Marcionem), 
there was an impatience of spirit which would allow of ncthing 
‘gradual or interventional; Tertullian, on the contrary, re- 
garded gradual progression, successive developmcat through 
various i#tervening steps, as a mark of the divine procedure. 
In this way he explains the relation of the Old Testament to 
the New. Hence, it was his opinion that the predominant 
revelation of divine wrath and punishment ought to precede 
the revelation of predominant divine love; or, as he expresses 
“it, the revelation of the severitas Dei’ must precede the reye- 
“ Jation of the goodness of God. The difference in the temporal 
development of the divine attributes is not to be wondered 
at; or that God should appear milder after taming the rude- 
ness of mankind, after having before appeared stricter, ag was 
requisite, before that rudencss was tamed. Tertullian’s phrase- 
" ology is original, afid not easily rendered in other terms, but 
his general drift is plain—that the revelation of God must be 
modified by the different states of mankind before and after 
redemption. Thus*he says, that after the hardness of the 
people had been overcome, thé hardness of the law also could 
be overéome.” 
Tertullian opposed that tendency in Marcion which led 
’ him to prefer what was sudden. “TI cannot believe,” he says, 
“that anything comes suddenly from God, because nothing 
comes from him which has not been previously arranged. 
But if arranged, why not foretold, that it may be proved to. 


1 Lib, ii. cap, 27. 5 
4 Tertullian’s words are, “ post duritiam populi, duritia legis edomita ;” 
the meaning is,—It required first the durztia legis in order to check the 
hard-héartedness of the people, but aftex this had been brought about, 
the hardness of the law might be relaxed, and exhibit greater mildness, 
“Thus an excellent and genuine Tertullian sense is given to the words, 
“The emendajion edomitam, according to which the passage would mean, 
“aftér the hard-heartcdness of the people had been subdued by thé hard- 
ness of the law,” appears to me now not very necessary; and the present 
reading corresponds more to Tertullian’s peculiar phraseology. = 
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: be arranged, by the prediction, and to be divine by the arrange- 
ment?” What Tertullian means to say, is this:—God acts 
‘everywhere according to the connexion of a divine order, ° 
according to a plan made in his own counsels ; but it is on 
“this account requisite that it should appear in the gradual 
‘announcement by which one thing prepares the way for 
another, As Marcion endeavoured to prove a contrariety 
between the Old and New Testaments, between the God of the 
Creation and the God of the Gospel, Tertullian, on the other 
“hard, endeavoured to show that in Christ himself*such con- 
trarieties might be found. But he regards the higher unity 
which reveals itself in these contrarieties, as belonging to the 
“marks of the divine ; thus he says of. God,—“ During so long 
a period he hid his light from men, and yet he says, that 
alight is not to be covered, but placed en a candlestick, that 
it may give light to all; and forbids us to curse again, and - 
much more to curse at all. And he denounces a woe on the 
Pharisees and Scribes. Who is so like my God as his own. 
Christ?” To the antitheses brought forward by Marcion he 
presents as parallel the contrarietics that exist throughout the 
world. “ His own world acknowledges his antitheses, by the 
coutrarieties of the elemants, and yet it is arranged with the’ 
highest wisdom.’ On this accoynt, O most inconsiderate Mar- 
cion, thou eughtost to have shown oe God of light, and 
another of darkness, and then you would more easily prove 
that there was one God of goodness, and another God of se- 
verity. But the antithesis in Revelation is from the sarhe 
Being whose is the antithesis in the world.” 

Marcion asserted that the prophecies which referred to 
Christ were not uceded ; that Christ required not the earlier 
prophecies to prove that he was the Redeemer; his own 
ministry furnished sufficient evidence. Tertullian disputed 
this assertion, and he was induced to disparage the evidence 
arising from Christ’s miracles, and thus addresses Marcion: 
“Thou sayest, that there was no order of that kind necessary, 
because he immediately proved himself by the facts them- 
selves, by the instances of his miraculous powers, to be ‘the 
Son, the messenger and Christ of God. But I will deny - 
that this alone is sufficimnt evidence, since he himself. after- 
wards gave it up; for in saying that many would come, and 
do signs and wonders, even so as to seduce the elect, he 
showed the rashness of faith in signs and wonders, as things 
most easily performed by false Christs.” This is by no means 
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a satisfactory reply to Marcion, for he was certainly very far 
from attributing so much importance to miracles, if taken in 
an isolated form. He regarded the manjfestation of Christ as 
a whole, though his Docetism prevented him from under- 
standing it fully. Doubtless he contemplated the self-revela- 
tion ‘of Christ in the tetality of his whole agency, which 
included the miracles, He-spoke of the divine impress that 
‘ought to: suffice for conviction, as the immediate impression 
of Christ in the image of his life had beamed forth upon 
himself, cnd so deeply affeted him; and thus certainla he* 
could not be touched by Tertullian’s argument, which was 
directed against quite another stand-point of an external, 
atomistic supernaturalism. 

The coutroversy with Marcion related especially to anthro- 
pology and Christology. Tertullian had to prove against 
Marcion the original alliance to God in human nature, the 
image of God whiéh formed its basis. When Marcion main- 
tained that the Demiurgas could not impart power to the 
first man by which he could overcome the might of the Hyle 
and of evil, Tertullian wished to prove to him, that the desti- 
nies of. man were determined by his own free-will, that he 
was placed on a turning-point, from which, according to the 
direction of his free-will, his exaltation o degradation fhust 
follow. “God alone” said Tertullian, “is good by nature ; 
... in order that the goodness for which man wid created, 
and for which a capacity was given him, may become his own, 
since it can only be brought about through the medium of 
the free-will, «Thus gooduess,ssince it becomes the property 
of man through freo-will, is, in a sense, natural to him,” ! 
Tertullian, in defending the importgnce of, the law against, Mar= 
cion, says, “But the law, of which thou complainest, has 
made known the goodness of God, since“it has aimed to con- 
form man to it, to surrender himself to eommunion with 
God, in order that he may be distinguished from all other 
creatures that are destined to his service. Man alone can 
boast that he has received a law from God. Reason and 
freedom are intended to distinguish man from ail the rest of the 

. creation,” Law and freedom appeared to Tertullian to he inti- 
mately Connected. “ Man,” he says, 4 must be subject to Him 
" who has subjected all other things to him.”? ‘As soon as God 











“Y Lib, ii. cap 6. “Ut ergo bonum jam suum haberet homo, emanci- 
patum sibi a Deo, et fieret proprietas jam boni in homine, et quodain- 
aznode natury.” + Lib. ii, cap. 4. 
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had granted free-will to man, he was obliged to leave him to 
himself in the exercise of it. Hence it foliows, that he him- 
self refrained from the use of the free-will which he had 
granted to man, that is, that he was obliged to hold back his 
Prescience and his Omnipotence, by which he could have in~ 
terfered, that man, who Had begun to misuse his freedom, 
might not fall into danger.” Therefore he here supposes 
a self-limitation of God to be necessary in order that man 
may be eatirely left to the use of his free-will, In order to 
eXplain how man could be temptcd to sin, as the image of 
God, without injury to the divine essence, Tertullian, in 
opposition to Hermogenes, urges, that not the spirit of God, 
but a breath of God, was comn unicated to man—aflatus non 
spiritus, something allied to God, but not the essenod of God 
itself, Tertullian was so filled with a sense of the dignity of 
man that he places him, according to*his nature, above the 
angels. By his free-will he could have raiséd himself above 
the angels, so that the angels might serve him ; and hereafter, 
if he continues iu goodness, he will judge the angels. He 
has the peculiar distinction that angels were spirits formed 
out of matter, as, Tertullian believed, may be inferred from 
Psalm civ..4. He makes the sin of the first man ‘to consist 
in nof subordinatihg his will to the divine will. “God,” says 
Tertullian, “ gave space for the conflict, that man might crush 
the enenfy~by the same freedom of will by which he had 
succumbod to him.” The words, “Adam has become like 
one of us,” Tertullian refers to what man would become by 
yedemption, the fellowship with God obtained through Christ, 
the future participation of the divine nature. Tertullian 
also places the mark of the originally and undeniably divine 
in man, as resulting from the divine afflatus, in the fact that 
the soul is immortal,endowed with freedom and self-deter- 
mination, often anticipating the future, rational, and capable 
of insight and scicnce; yet in all these particulars the soul 
only appears as an image of God; it docs not rise to an 
equality with the essence of God. According to that inge- 
nious explanation of the words of Christ respecting the tri- 
bute-money, of which we have already spoken, he sa) 
speaking against the doctrise that not the God of Chist, but 
the Demiurgus was the creator of man, “Let Marcion’s god. 
“seek a coin for himself, Christ commands the denarius of man. 
to bé rendered to his own Cesar, not to anothers,” thet is, 

. > Lib, ii, cap. 7. * 
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as he thinks, the iiapress of God, the image of God in-man 
raust be given to that God whom it represents,” ' 

Tertullian finds in Marcion’s Docetism, a denial of the vera* 
city of Christ. When Marcion reproaches the Demiurgus 
with falsehood, Tertullian rejoins; “If thou sayest that the 
Creator ever lied, there is far greater falsehood. in thy Christ, 
whose body was not a real one.” He avails himself of the 
doctrine of the Holy Supper against Marcion’s Docetism. 

“Christ could not have called the bread his body, 7. an 
image cf his body, if hChad not had a real body.” "This is 
also important in relation to Tertullian’s doctrine of the Sup- 
per, as already explained; as when in his book De Anima® he 
makes use of the expressions Vini sapor, in sanguinis sus 
memoriun consecratus; but with which we must compare 
other passages in which the realist element is more prominent 
in the language, as opimitate dominici corporis vesct.® 

He says, moredver, that if the humanity of Christ were not 
real, the belief in his divinity would waver. “Then Christ 
would not be God, for why might he not wear the mere sém- 
blance of God? Shall if believe him in reference to his 
interior being, who has deccived me in reference to his out- 
ward? How can he be esteemed truthful in secret who is 
openly found fallacious !”7 -° - 

Marcion regarded John tle Baptist as a Messenger of the 
Demiurgus, who was to direct to a Messiah total} different 
from Christ. He recognised nothing of the baptism of Christ 
by John ; as indecd his own Gospel begins after that event, 
with the entrance of Christ into the synagogue at Capernaum.® 
In his Gospel he found only the mission of John’s disciples 
to ask Shrist whether he was the promised Messiah, and this 
served him asa proof that John was Sltogether a stranger to 
Christ, and that he did not acknowMdge him as the true 
Christ. On the other hand, Tertullian, in connexion with 
his doctrino of the passivity of man under the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, explains that occurrence in the manner we 


1 Lib. iv, eap. 38. 2 Lib. i. cap. 11. 3 Lib, ii. cap.-28, 

4 Lib. iv. cap. 40. ‘ > De Anima, cap. 17. 

© DePudicitia, cap. ix. 7 Lib. ji cap. 8. aw, 

8 Lhe main object of the present wor* will not allow me to take fuller 
notice of the latest eritical inquiries respecting Mafcion’s Gospel. , Yet 
al must remark, in passing, that I neither consider as proved the opinions 

‘that that doosment originated in a designed muiilation of Luke’s Gospel, 
nor oa acknowledge it as the original foundation of the third canoriical 
Gospel. *  * 7 : 
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‘have alreddy noticed ; that John at at carlier period, as an 
‘instrument of the Holy Spirit, had already pointed to Christ ; 
tbat when Christ appeared with the fulness of the Spirit, the 
“prophetic call of John was at an end, and all preceding frag- 
‘mentary operations of it were concentered in Christ. It was, 
necessary,” he says, “that the portion of the Holy Spirit 
which according to the form of the prophetic measure had 
operated in John to prepare the way of the Lord, should now 
depart from John to return to the Lord, since in him was the 
*sun.of the whole. Therefore Jcin was now @ common man, 
and one of the multitude.” He maintained against Marcion, 
that John,took offence at Christ’s ministry, not as a prophet, 
‘as if in this capacity he had announced another Messiah, but 
asa man; that is, what was merely human in Jo=n became 
prominent, when the prophetic had retired, which was only 
somcthing communicated to him, and to which he stood in a 
passive relation. Marcion had recognised’as belonging to the 
characteristics of Christ, his love of children, (Luke ix. 46,) 
‘ind contrasts it with 2 Kings ii. 23. Tertullian says, on the 
other hand, that this was altogether an unfounded antithesis ; 
for in the Gospel, children of the tenderest years, in their first 
innocence, before the development of consciousness, infanies, 
are Spoken of ; but in the other passage, youths who already 
might have gommittcd crime. * This alsp is important, if we 
compare 4 with the passages already quoted in reference to 
Tertullian’s views of Original Sin and Infant Baptism. Chil- 
dren of that age, according to his opinion, were to be gradually 
Jed by instruction to Christ, but by”no means to receive 

baptism. 

‘We have already remarked that Marcion adheréd to only 
one of the doctrinal types of the New Testament, the Pauline, 
and regarded all the other apostolic tendencics as mere Juda- 
izing falsifications of Christianity. Tertullian, on the contrary, 
maintained that there was a harmony between all the types 
of doctrine in the New Testament. This led to some remark- | 
able developments. Marcion appealed to the dispute between 
Paul and Peter at Antioch, and adduced that occurrence as a 
proof_that Peter had mixed foreign Jewish elements with the . 
original doctrine of Christ. We “have already remucked that 

_Tortullian in ‘his solution of this difficulty was not always 
consistent. Here he takes such a view of the affair; as if Peter 
was perfectly right, and that the error was ca Pau”s side. - 
He proceeds-from this point of view, that Pavl was then in - 
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the first glow of his conversion, which seems to imply that this 
conference preceded the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, 
Now Tertullian says, “If, therefore, Paul, who was then, as a 
new convert, full of glowing zeal! against Judaism, believed 
that there was something blamable in (Peter’s) coriduct, 
namely, that be placed himself on an equal footing with Jews ;2 
—he, who afterwards was willing to be all things to all men 
that he might win all; to the Jews, as a Jow ; to those that 
were under the law, as under the law. Wilt thou niake the 
reproach of conduct which" aftcrwards was agreeable te the 
reprover himself, a reason for suspecting departure from God 
in reference to doctrine 7” Such a view as the following seems 
to form the groundwork of thispassage i-—Paul, in the first 
glow of hi. conversion from Judaism, was violently opposed to 
it, and was unwilling to be on amicablo terms with it 3 on this 
account, from this first stand-point of his violent opposition 
to Judaism, he blamed Peter’s yielding to the Jewish Chris- 
tians. But afterwards, when by progressive development his 
spirit had become milder, he himself approved of Peter's. prin- 
ciple, and actcd upon it. This view contains a palpable mis- 
apprehension, which is connected with the attempt to justify 
Peter entirely. But no such alteration can be pointed out in 
Paul. His conduct was by no means that“ot a new convert ; 
and his method of being all things to all men without com. 
promising the truth, was altogether different from that weak? 
ness which made Peter practically unfaithful to principles he 
had formerly avowed, Still the view is deserving of notice 
which is implied here, of the manner in which the Holy Spirit 
operated jn the apostles, without detriment to their oe 
characters, and to the psychologicalconditjons of their levelop- 
ment. Tertullian acknowledges that in the animation of Paul 
by the Holy Spirit, his own peculiar chéracter might mingle 
with those influences, and only by degrees become transformed 
and enlightened. As Paul was of an ardent temperament, 
and his conversion was offected by a violent crisis, so he was 


? Lib. i. cap, 20, “ Ferventer adhuc ut neophytus.” = i 
? Tertullian’s words are, “ passivum convictum.” This may mean 
+ living toggiher with Jews and Gentiles without making any distinction, 
But this was the very thing which Paul le~ged for, and which he noted 
aa wanting in Peter, as Tertullian himself percetved. “Thus the words 
caanot be taken in Tertullian’s sense. Or we must suppose repre- 
hérdere to meaa, to miss with disapproval, which is too harsh even for 
‘Pertulliin. Hence nothing remains but to understand passivus con- 
victus as I ave explained it in the text. * 
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at first. more ardent and violent in his opposition against 
Judaism, and. it wag not till a later period that his fiery. zeal 
became more temperate. It is evident that this view of-Ter- 
tullian’s has important consequences in reference to the docttine 
of Inspiration. It is doubtful whether Montanism had any 
influence on this freer view, since, as we have seen, that system 
made different stages in Inspiration : and since, in the highest 
stage, that of Prophecy; it maintained a pure passivity of 
the hum: spirit, on all the other stages the peculiar character 

-.and seif-activity of the human factor must have besn more 
prominent, But in truth, the idea of Inspiration had not at 
‘that time heen elaborated in a logical form ; and hence it 
might happen, as is shown in ‘reneeus, that on the one hand, 
persons might adopt the mechanical supernaturalist concep- 
tions of the Jews ; and on the other hand, in contemplating 
the apostles with whom they were connected by the continuity 
of Christian consciousness, and in studying“their writings to 
the immediate impression of which they yielded without 
emtharrassment, they were lod to different conclusions ; and in 
particular cases, at least, were not yet pressed under the yoke 
ofa dogmatic idea. Unquestionably ‘Tertullian very mach 
misunderstgod the character of Paul, when he regarded him 
as a nGw convert, Atdirst so dependent on the older apostles, 
and anxiously gareful that ho nfight not appear to preach.a 
different Gospel from themselves. 

When Marcion adduced the words of Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 50 
against the church doctrine of the resurrection, Tertullian no 
longer vindicated against him the forced exposition which we 
have already noticed. He only made use of the distinction 
between two epochs in the resurrection. The first he placed 
in the participation of the millennial reign on earth, and then, - 
after its close, the trancfurmation of the saints who were raised. 
in order to be capable of enjoying the kingdom of heaven to 
all eternity. This was comiceted with the Chiliasm which was 
a point of dispute between Tertullian and Marcion. Ter- 
tullian regarded the millennial reign, as we have already seen, 
as a‘transition-point from the earthly development of man- 
kind to the higher heavenly form of existence. For what be- 
lievers had suffered on cath in the cause of the Gospel, of 
had been destitute of, owing to voluntary ascetic renunciation, . 
they were not to be indemnified on the same earth,'. Accord-. 


> Lib. ili, cap. 24, “In compensatione eorum, que: in seculo vel de- 
speximus vel amisimus, a Deo prospectam.” ca 
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ing to.the measure“of their diversified moral states: beli 
“were to attain, sooner or later, to 4 participation in this kintg- 
dom. through the first resurrection. We have already remarked 
that Tertullian combated the Jewish notion that the seat of 
this millennial reign would be Jerusalem restored to its ancient 
splendour ; yet we do not venture to suppose that he had 
attained to the stand-point of a purely spiritual conception ; 
on. this subject especially, he mixed the spiritual and the 
sensible in a remarkxble manner. By another kind of literal 
interprtation of Scriptu®, he formed a strange represéntaticn - 
after another fashion, of a material Jerusalem as the seat of 
the millennial reign. He imagined, (in doing which he. was 
strengthened by, the visions o&the Montanist prophets,) that.a 
city actcally descending from heaven was to be the seat of this 
kingdom ; and yet he placed its happiness in the enjoyment: 
of all kinds of spiritual blessings. He refers to an eatlier 
treatise written by him, De Spe Fidelium, in which, probably, 
he more fully developed these ideas in a two-fold contrast’ 
against a material Jewish conception that appeared to him 
too gross, and another conception that appeared to him. too 
spiritual. 

In ethics both Tertullian and Marcion were defective in the 
same respect. Christianity could not be “exhibited by them 
as a transforming clovating principle for all hyman_ things, as 
its nature required, owing to the predominance cf a one-sided 
ascetic element. Yct in Tertullian this defect was not 0° 
striking, in consequence of his unmutilated conception of 
Christ and of Christianity, as founded on the former-; while 
in Marcion the error appeared carried out consequentially 
both ifi theory and practice., Hence, though Tertullian 
attacked Marcion in this quarter, he dould. not do it without 
inconsistency. This will be secn if we notice how Tertullian 
depreciates matrimony, and yet objects to Marcion that by 
condemning matrimony he injured the object of God’s good- 
ness in the propagation of the human race, the spread by that 
means of the kingdom of God.! Thus he blames Marcion 
that he makes Christ contradict himself when he condemns 
matrimony, and yet blesses children.’ To him this latter fact 

Ae Lip i. cap.29. “Quomodo enim ~alvum hominem volet,.quem- 

. Vetat nasci, de quo nascitur auferendo? Quomodo habebit in quo -boni- 
taiem suam signet, quem esse non patitur? Quomodo diligit, cujus 

“originem ‘nom amat,?” f 
ti 





cap. 23, Quomedo videri potest parvulorum dilector) quo- 
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appeared to ‘corzespond to the nature of God, who in Genesis 
has blessed'the propagation of the race. He also attacks the 
unconditional contempt of carthly goods which was reqaired 
‘by the Marcionite dualism. He explains the woe pronounced 
on the rich in Luke’s receysion of the Sermon on the Mount, 
as not referring to riches in themselves, but to the faults acci- 
dentally connected with their possession. “It is not unworthy 
of God,” he says, “to bestow riches, by which the rich obtain 
many enjoyments, and are able to accomplish many works of 
Yove-aad righteousness.” * 

From the Montanist stand-point Tertullian required of 
Marcion that he should point out the operations of God's Spirit 
in his societies by definite marks, that the Spirit should pre- 
dict the future, reveal the secrets of the heart, and unfold the 
divine mysteries. “Let him give utterance to a psalm, a 
vision, or a prayer ; only let it be inspired, by the Spirit of 
God, in ecstasy, if the interpretation of the tongue be added.”* 

‘This passage is peculiarly worthy of observation, in order 
to explain Tertullian’s idea of the gift of tongues. Since he 
ends with “an interpretation of the tongue,” he must be un~ 
derstood to refer in what precéded to speaking in tongues ; 
therefore, uttering psalms, visions, and prayers in an ecstatio 
state, was in his opifiion speaking in tongues. Of a discourse 
in foreign languages we discover here nostrace, and “the in- 
térpretatiot’ of the tongue,” in Tertullian’s sense, can only 
mean that when a person in such an ecstatic state had spoken 
in & manner unintelligible to others, he gr another person—a 
point which we must here leave-undetermined—repeated what 
had been uttered in language that would be generally under- 
stood. Moreover, Tertullian ~equired of Marcion that he should 
point out prophetesses among his holy females. We recognise 
here another characteristic mark of Montanism, that females 
also (for which they appeal to the words in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, yuvy} xpopyrevovea,) partook of the prophetical * 
gift; although otherwise, as a general rule, they were not 
allowed to speak in the meetings of the church. It is worthy 
of notice how Tertullian applies the Montanist idea of f&eracte 
or amentia to the transfiguration of Christ according to Luke’s 

- narrative (Luke ix, 2834), and finds in that event a confir- 
mation of it. When it is said of Peter, “He knew not what 


* Lib, v. cap. 8 “Edat aliquem psalmum, aliquam vis?~nem, aliquam 
orationen:, duntaxat spiritalem, in ecstasi, i.e. amentia, si qua linguee 
interpretatio accessit.” 
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he said,” he finds in that a mark of the withdrawment. of 
sound consciousness—in other-words, of the ecstatic state; and 
he ecunects with it the remark, that when man is filled with 
the divine glory, the simply human must retire and be overs 
powered.' This must have been the case with Peter in con- 
sequence of the impression made upon him by that divine 
appearance. As a proof that Peter must have been in such a 
state, Tertullian avails himself of the fact, that he knew 
Moses and Elias, of whom he could have seen no tikenesses 
among dae Jews, and therefore must have gained a knowledge 
of them in a.supernatural manner ;—an instance this, of the 
acuteness with which Tertullian could lay hold of anything 
which served to support his oy“nions, : 
It_now only remains to speak of Tertullian’s dispute with 
the Patripassians, and of the position he occupied in the 
development of the doctrine of the Trinity. Certainly we 
should not be justificd in ascribing to Montanism an im+ 
portant influence in the development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or more especially the doctrine of the Holy Spirit.- 
He found this doctrine developed in the same form in which 
he left it. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit did not proceed 
from Montanism, but was taken by that system. from the 
cbhureh-doctrine, In Montanism there were two distinct stages 
of development ; the first, in which the Old Testament spirit 
~prevailed, and God the Father himself was introduced as 
speaking through the medium of the new prophetic voices ; 
the second stage, in, which a peenliarly Christian form pre- 
vailed, and the Holy Spirit, 4he Paraclete, is introduced as 
speaking; and where Montanism connects the doctrine of the 
new revelations of the prophetie spirit, with the promises 
of Christ respecting the Paraclete in the Gospel of John, 
The doctrine of Montanism respecting the new era of the 
Holy Spirit only occasioned its being more frequently treated 
of, since from the operations of the Holy Spirit a transition 
was made to his nature. But it was no new doctrine which 
proceeded from Montanism ; it was only necessary to defend 
it in the district where Montanism first arose and spread 
against the Monarchians ; and it so happened that .the new. 
1 Lib. iv. cap. 22. “Utramne simpli errore an ratione quam de- 
dendemus in causa nove prophetie gratiz exstasin, id ost amentiam, 
gonvenire? In spiritu cnim homo constitutus, presertim cum gloriam * 
vei canspicitvel cum per ipsum Deus loquitur, necesse est extidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicct virtute divina, de quo inter nos et psychicos 
queestio est. * 
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oracles oceupied themselves with this doctrine, and’ that. these 
Monarchians. were the opponents of Montanism. Tertullidn 
appeals in several passages of the treatise Adversus Praxean 
to the new disclosures made by the Paraclete 5 thus, he saya, 
Christ- poured out tho Holy Spirit, the gift received from 
the. Father, the announcér of the truth of the one divine 
original Being, but also the expositor of the relation of the 
‘Trinity (this Tertullian understands by the word oixovouéa), 
when any one receives the utterances of his new prophecy, 
the guide into all truth which is co itained in the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, according to the holy doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. Elsewhere he says,’ “For we, who through the 
grace look into the times and ~auses of all that ig said in the 
Holy Scriptures, who are especially the scholars of the 
Paraclete, and not of men, we dotermine two, the Father and 
the Son, and now three with tlic Holy Spirit, according to 
the relation of the economy (in the sense already given).” 
Tertullian himself could truly attest that he had always held 
this doctrine of the 'lrinity even before his passing over to 
Montanism, as he says,? “We have always believed (and now 
more than over, since we have been better instructed by the 
Paracléto who leads into all truth), in one God, but yet under 
the dispensation ‘which we call oixovoyia, and the Son, his 
Word, who came forth from him, by whpm all things wera 
cveated, and-without whom nothing is made.” A comparison 
with the pre-Montanist writings of Tertullian will confirm 
this statement. In one of his earliest writings, the Apology, 
Tertullian, in order to lay befare the heathen the doctrine 
of Christ, sets out with stating that God had created the 
universe by the Word, and reason, and power. in order 
to make this clear to educated heathens, he appeals to the 
doctrine of the Stoic, of the Word or Spirit of God pene- 
trating the whole universe. So also by Christians the spiritys 
is marked as the peculiar essence of this ddyoc, Whence we 
must conclude that the name spiritus in Tertullian denotes 
the essence of God. The naine of Word he refers to. the 
speaking, doubtless the creative speaking, of God, as the 
expressed ideas of God are carried out in reality, since the 
Adycc, as a substantial pessonality, proceeded from vne free 
essence of God. + The name of ratio he considers as referring. 
-to the fact that God arranged all things in idea, and designed. 
the divine plan of the universe ; the name of pewer is used, 
4 Adv, Praxean, cap. xiii. ? Cap.ii. | 
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because all things were accomplished by it. Thus we ‘find 
here -the- threefold climax, ratio, sermo, and virtus, which 
corresponds to the distinction between. the Adyoc évdiaOerac, 
and xpogoptxdc. He says, “ We have learned that this came 
forth from God, and by this coming forth was begotten,” and 
in virtue of the unity of essence he is called Son of God, and 
God. “For God is a spirit ; and when a ray is sent forth 
from the sun, a portion from the totality, the sun will be in 
the ray, because it is a ray of the sun, and the essence is not 
separated, but extended. ~So is spirit from spirit, and-God 
from God, and light kindled from light. The source of the 
material remains whole and unimpaired, although you take 
many offshoots of the quality*;—so that which came from 
God, is God amrd.the Son of God, and both are one. Thus also 
spirit from spirit, aid God from God, made another in measure 
not in number,—in degree, not in state.” 

We find here, as we shall show in the sequel, the same 
doctrine with similar illustrations, which Tertullian received 
and further developed from the preceding development, of the 
church doctrine, as we find it, for instance, in Justin Martyr, 
and as we shall find it again on his own Montanist stand- 
point : God, imminent with his reason, with which he ar- 
ranges the plan of the uniyerse; the same reason Teveals 
itself in the hypostatic word, by means of whom the divine 
ideas aro realized, as reason and language are related to one 
another ; there is one divine essence in both by virtue of the 
unity of essence ; there is a constant connexion between the 
two, Thus Tertullian could sy, wus ambo, without meaning 
to denote by that phrase a strict numerical unity ; inasmuch 
as one divine essence is in both the yna substantia, but yet 
in different measure, in the original source, and the Adyo¢ 
derived from it,—a divine being, but ina different measure of 
participation. Since Tertullian was destitute of the idea of 
the nature of pure spirit, and could not free himself from 
a refined materialism, it may be explained how he could so 
view the subject, and so express himself without any difficulty, 
Only here we find nothing yet mentioned of the Holy Spirit ; 
but we,must not infer that he was destitute of this doctrine. 
In giving an account of the essent"ils of Christianity, he tnust ; 
shave presented the doctrine of the Aéyoc to the heathen in 
connexion with the doctrine of Christ ; but he had here no” 
occasion to develop at the same time the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. “He*then passes on to the doctrine of the Incarnation 
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of the Adyoc, which he thus develops ; this ray of God, as he 
had hitherto been always announced, descended into a certain 
virgin, and was made flesh in her body, and was born-as a 
man united with God. “The flesh furnished with the divine 
nature-is nourished, grows up, speaks, teaches, acts, and is 
Christ.” = 
Tertullian here expresses himself as if the divine Xéyoc had 
only appeared in a human body, which he had assumed by 
means of the Virgin Mary ; but we have scon that he cx- 
pressly distinguished from the bocy, a rational human soul 
which the Adyo¢ appropriated, and we are not justified in 
maintaining that Tertullian had not yet been sensible of the 
need of such a definite idea. ~ By the term caro he by no 
means understood merely the body, but as he hiriself ex- 
pressly-defined it, the whole man ; it is only questionable how 
much he intended by it. 1f we mhy venture to assume that 
he was already an opponent of the 'Trichétomy in human 
natare, it wowd at once fyllow that he reckoned a rational 
human, soul as an essential part of man. But it is evident 
that his Christian consciousness made it necessary for him to 
~admit-a-pecttiar combination of the Adyoe with humanity, 
the entrance of it into the peculiar cssence of human nature, 
a kind of selfrentine‘ation. Tertullian, who, as we have seen 
on other occasions, revognised iu the Hellenic mythology 
a foreshadovcing of the truth to be realized in Christianity, or 
a caricature of it, made such an application here of the myths 
respecting the sous of the gods. He could here find exhi- 
bited in a fantastic form, what would be historically the pure 
idea in Christianity. If he could not make his views out 
with perfvct clearness, yet this lay at the foundation of what 
he says in his own way. So in his pre-Montanist book, 
De Prueseriptione, thre is a representation of the essential 
articles of faith, the regal fei, in which he says, “that 
before all things the Word came forth, who is called his Son, 
who. was variously seen by the patriarchs, and always heard 
in the prophets ; lastly, he descended by the spirit and power 
of God the Father ' into the Virgin Mary, and was made flesh 
in her womb, and being born of her, acted as Jesus Christ ; 
. that is, the Word then lescending and uniting Tself to 
humanity, made’ the person of Jesus Christ, and he sent the 
“power of the Holy Spirit, who was to occupy his place? _ 
1 He marks here the divine operation in effecting unis—God the 
Father himself. ? De Preescrip. cap. ili, - 
VOL. I, -LL 
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Thus we already ficd here the mention of the Paraclete. In 
his book against Hermogenes, in opposition to the doctrine of 
@ preéxistent substance, he maintained the doctrine of the 
gogia, a8 the substance dwelling in God, out of which he 
formed all things,—the same with that idea we have mentioned 
of the ratio, which comprised all the divine ideas in itself, 
the ideal and spiritual basis of the universe. “From this,” 
says Tertullian, “he created, since he created by it and with 
it . . . Who would not rather commend this as the fountain 
and orizin of all things T an clement of elements, notplaced 
under him, not different in situation, not repulsive in appear- 
ance, but inuate, and his own, and well adjusted, and decorous. 
What element would God require, his own or another's? 
Finally when he perceived it (the cogia,) necessary for the 
creation of the world, he created and begat it in himself” “He 
here appeals to the passhgo in Prov. viii. the txriearo épé, 
whero the Alexandrian version reads éxriwe. He afterwards 
says, that God the Father alone is without origin and ub- 
begotten, but his wisdom was begotten and brought forth* 
ever sinco it began to exert itself in the thoughts of God for 
the creation of his works. We recognise here the same idéa- 
which we have developed in the quotation from the Apology. 
The latter is characteristic as similar, as referring tO a too. 
simple abstract copception of the Deity, the other, is akin to 
the Neo-platonic idea of the jv. Afterwards, when opposing 
Hermogenes, who majntained the existence of an underived 
substance, he urged strongly that God the Father was-alone 
underived, unbegotten, that the cogéa, inasmuch as it became 
the hypostatic Adyoc, had a beginning.? Thus he also says 
An opposition to the doctrine of.the preéxisting Hyle main. 
tained by Hermogenes,* that according to the statements of 
revelation the sogia was first of all Srought forth by God, 
and-then the éyo¢ was begotten, by whom all things were 
made, and without whom nothing has been made. We also 
find this subordination in the book against Marcion, when he 


1 Generare and condere are here used as synonymous; at that time 
there ws not so muei care in the choice of expressions, sinca the word 
+ xri€ew iu the Alexandrian version occar*oned the use of this expression. - 
~As a proof of this we might quote some of Tertullian’s own expressions, 
* He says of cagia in his book against Hermogenes, “ Genita, id est facta,- 
“quia et filios-facimus, licet gencremus. Nihil interest facta an nata sit * 
- abyssas ;” bota denote the beginning.— Adv. Hermog. cap. xxii." : 
* Ady? Hermog, cap. xxxii. 3 Cap. xly. os 
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terms ‘the Xdyoc, #8 begotten’ before all creation; the’ primus 
fructus Patris, and describes him as his servant, as far as he 
serves-him as the orgaa-for everything which through hiin ‘he 
wished to effect,? Thus in the passages already quoted, hé 
describes the doyoc as the peing to whom all the Theophanies 
of the Old Testament are to De referred, which were a type 
of his future incarnation. He says that Christ had always 
acted in the person of God the Father, and calls him the 
Word of God, which, by being allows red to proceed out ~~ 
self, bccame his Son. 

As a Montanist Tertullian was disposed to vindicate ‘the 
doctrine that hé had already embraced of the wna substantiét 
in tribus, of the unitas substancie, at the same time with the 
alvoropta, to develop it still further, and to establish it in 
controversy in a dogmatic direction which stated the doc- 
trine of the povapxia, to the exclusion of the oixeropla, which 
appeared irreconcilable the one with the other. There were 
two branches of this direction which accompanied the com- 
mon conception of the doctrine of the Logos in the fathers 

@ church, and were opposed to it. Both directions were 
“indeed two different forms in which the principle of Monarch- 
ianism_appeared, but yet stood in more direct opposition’ to 
each other than to the doctrine of the church ; since these 
two forme of-conceiving the same geneml view proceeded 
from totally opposite interests. The adherents of the one 
were animated by a predominant dialectic monotheistic in- 
terest; they only wished to hold fast the, unity of God;: the 
doctritie of a divinity of Christe appeared to them quite irre- 
eoncilable with it, and Christ was not so much to their 
religious consciousness as te prevent their readily sacrificin; 
that doctrine. It only seemed important to them to reta 
something divine in Christ, as a man especially mo ei 
and guided hy God from his first development, on which gg- 
count they called him the Son of God. In these persons the 
understanding was the leading faculty. On the other hand, 
there were persons of an eutirely different mental tendency, 
in whom a very different interest was joined with their 
Monarchianism, that of practical: Christianity,—the interest 
-of Christian consciousness, wishing to have only God’ in 
, Christ without any distinction. The Subordination doctrine 
“of the church did not satisfy them on this point for the ex-. 
pression of their Christian consciousness. God the Fi:ther, 

” 4) Prolatus, 2 Ady. Mare. lib. ii-cap. 4. 
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they thought, was the.ene-divino subject whe appeared, ih 
ing himself with a body,-in Christ.. We must here take ust 
constderation that in the common Christian consciousriess thé 
. doctrine of a rational human soul in Christ had not béen 
developed ; so much more easily could they admit an’ undi- 
vided Christ in the God veiled with a body, appearing without 
the intervention of anything else whatever. These persons 
were generally called Patripassians. They would come into 
7 with the other class of Monarchians, or with the ad: 
vocaves of the church doctrine of subordination. Only in@ivi- 
duals in whom Christian fecling and what was immediately 
Practical predominated, could be satisfied with such-a view. We 
recognise here men without caueation, who came forth from 
the midsc of the laity, and the revolt of the immediate Chris- 
tian consciousness of the uneducated Inity against a theology 
pervaded by reflection and dialectic distinctions, The words 
of Tertullian in his work against Praxcas point to this fact, 
when he says, “All simple persons, I will not say, ignorant, 
and illiterate, who form-always the majority of believers, 
(since the rule of faith brings them over from’ the mauy gods 
of the world to the one true God—not understanding thas 
the unity.is to bo believed but in connexion with his olxo- 
vopia,) are alarmed at the qixovopia; they take for granted 
that the number asd arrangement of the Trinity issa division 
of unity, though unity deriving trinity from itself is not 
destroyed, but administered by it.” These are the same. 
persons whom Origen describes, who knew no other God be- 
sides Christ, and would not-eimit any distinction in Christ. 
It is evident how unfounded is the opinion of those persons 
who would adduce the prevalenct of such a view as evidence 
against the original existence of John’s Gospel; and who Suppose 
that the doctrine of the Logos was introduced by this Gospel ag 
a-Composition of a later period. The multitude of the laity who 
adopted such a representation could not have oceupied them- 
selves further vith the Gospel of John, nor in general with 
the exact study of the scriptures; at least, they gave them- 
selves no concern about the more speculative elements 6f that 
Gospel, in consequence of their peculiar mental conséitution, 
We.see further from Tertullian’s Sook against Praxeas, that 
persons of this class mado use hoth of John’s Gospel and of . 
4he Apocalypse, and explained the passages in them according - 
to thtir own views. “4% 
It may be easily explained, that an individual should. come. 
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forth fromthe ranks of the laity'as an opyouerit of the dis- 
tinction commonly ‘admitted in the, church, between- the 
hypostasis of the Fathor und of the eye, or the Son} and 
yet at the same time be an advocate for the true doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ; and it is equally explicable that 
such an individual should find acceptance among the laity: 
Such a person was Praxeas, who at the same time was en- 
gaged in controversy with Montanism in Lesser Asia. He 
betook- himself to Rome, whether on account of other -con- 
cerns, or that he was moved by a polemical interest “against 
Montanism, in order. to prevent its gaining the influential 
voice of tha Roman church in favour of the new prophets 
His influence was greatly incivased by his having been led 
from prison as a confessor. Tertullian endeavours to depre- 
ciate the sufferings of Praxeas in the cause of Christianity ; 
but what he says deserves little credit, procgeding, as it does, 
from so prejudiced an opponent. He calls Praxeas a man 
inflated with vanity, for boasting of his sufferings, though he 
had endured nothing more than a short imprisonment.' “It is 
~ worthy of notice that Tertullian the Montanist generally ap- 
‘pears as an opponent of the great reverence paid to confessors 
and martyrs, of which Wwe have seen many examples; and it 
may agree very weli with this fact, that such confessors as 
Praxeas rised their voice against Montarism, and by their 
influence damaged the causc. In Rome Praxeas met with no 
contradiction ; whether it was, that the respect in which he 
was held as a confessor prevented his doctrine from being 
suspected or attacked, or whether he was so honoured as a 
defender of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, that all 
other points were readily overlooked ; whether, appearine as 
a defonder of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ‘ugainst 
one class of Monarchians in Rome, such as. Theodotus, he 
was regarded as the advocate of the true interests of. Chris 
tian piety; or whether the undefined state of doctrine in the 
Roman church at that time, in which practical interests were’ 
objects of greater concern than exact dogmatical distinctions, 
rendered him assistance. .As a confirmation of the last-named 
supposit‘on, it may be urged that the Artemonites declared 
‘that the older Roman bishops had agreed with their doctrine, 
.and that Zephyrinus, the suceessor of Victor, was the first- 
who introduced an alteration in the doctrine. At all events,- 
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the favourable reception which Prexeas met’ with at Rome 

cannot be adduced as evidence that the Jewish-Christian ele- 

ment, a dogmatic tendency allied to Eb‘onitism, had prevailed 

in Rome from the earliest times; for to this tendency nothing. 

could be more opposed than the doctrine which maintained 

that the Father himself suffered: in one word, Patripas- 

sianism. Even the simple fact of the favourable reception 

Praxeas met with at Rome, proves that the tendency which 

would have only God undivided in Christ, and was diametri, 

cally opposite to the Jewish element, prevailed in the Roman 

ch. That church had hitherto shown itself unfavourable 

to Montanism; but the Roman bishop, probably Victor,’ wag 

on the point of admitting thé Montanist societies in Lesser. 

, Asia to the communion of the church; yct by the description 
which Praxeas gave of the disturbances caused by Montan- 

ism, and by holding up to him the authority of his two 

predecessors, who had shown themselves unfavourable -to 

Montanism, he was indyced to retrace his steps. _ Praxegs 

“betook himself from Rome to Carthage, and from the cause 


1 Unfortunately Tortullian, in'the passage to which we refer, has not* 
expressly named the Roman bishop. If it was Victor, then his two pre- 
decessors were Kleutherus and Soter. We do pot know what~«ircum- 
stances could make Victor (a man of an unbending temper, and 
animated with the héerarchical spirit) favourable to-Mondanism. It. 
suits his characteristics that he would not contradict lis two predecas- 
sors, and that hence Praxcas moved him to declare himself against the 
Montanist societies, by throwing into the scale the authority of bis 
predecessors. ‘Io a men over whom tradition had so much influence 
this would be an important consideration. It would also well agree 
with this, that at that time the controversics respecting Monarchianism 

_suret arose in the church of Rome; gn the one side‘were those who 
maintained the substantiality of the person of Shrist as distinct from the- 
Father, but. gaye up the doctrine of his divinity, regarding him only as 
aman under tie special illumination of the Holy Spirit; and on the 
other side were those who, like Praxeas, wished to acknowledge only 
the divine essence of the Father in Christ.’ But the chronology of 
Montanism makes it possible, that by this bishop we are to understand 
Kleutherns, so that his two predecessors were Anicetus and Soter ; and 
then, in the overtures of peace from the martyrs who came from Lesser 
Asia belonging to the churches of Lyons and Vienne, under the perseca- 
tion of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and in the efforts of the peace- 

loving Ineeus, we shall find the reasans why Eleutherus Was ‘more 
indifigent towards Montanism. {See Neander’s General History, &e. 
*vol. ii. p. 220. Stand. Lib. Ed.—'T'r.] ae 

~ 2-It depends on the interpretation of Tertullian’s words where he ~ 
narrates this,cap. i.) whether we determine the place to be Rome. er: 
Carthage.. Hig words are, ‘ Fructicaverant avense Praxeane Mie quogue 
superseminate, dormientibus multis.” We may explain the hic queque 
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already stated;-found an easy entrance for his doctrine, which 
suited the common stand-point of the simple and uneducated 
laity. But one person cppeared against him, and, as Tertullian 
says, induced Praxeas to put forth a recantation.! But such: 
an explanation coming from an opponent cannot bo taken as 
‘sure testimony respecting the matter of fact: we need to 
have the words of Praxeas before our eyes, in order to decide 
whether he really retracted the doctrine he had promulged, 


_ ov whether he only guarded. himself against a certain expla. 


nation of: it, or supposed consequences attributed ,to it by its 
opponents. When this happened Tertullian had not yep, 
joined the Montanist party; in the ‘meantime, however, he 
declared himself in their favon., and now saw in Praxeas an: 
opponent on' two points, his Montanism and his doctrine of* 
the Trinity. He must also have noticed that the doctrine of 
Praxeas had imperceptibly leen gaining gronna, and thus he 
was moved to appear against him with a special treatise. 
From Tertullian’s allegations against Praxeas, a two-fold 
construction of his doctrine may be obtained. In soveral 


.._passages it seems as if Praxcas admitted in no respect a dis- 


fimetion in God previous to the appearing of Christ, but 
referred the title of Son of God only to the temporal appear- 
ance of Christ, to the cao in which God the Father himself 
appeared. - Acsording to other passages, it-seoms that he ad- 
mitted a certain relative distinction between the doyoe or the 
Son, and the Father previous to the appearing of Christ, that 
distinction, namely, in reference to the Pivine Being in his 


. Self-rovelation in the theophanies of the Old Testament, ag 


when he represents the Monarchians as saying in referenée, 
to those theophanics, “God “the Father made himself intg a 
Son ;”* that is, when _he presented himself in such forms, of 


thus:—Also here, as in that parable, the tares have been seattered . 
among the good corn; or, which is more probable, the hic pies 
is to be connected with dormientibus muitis, since also here, as m’that 
parable of Christ’s, many sleep, and this circumstance is taken advantage: * 
of, for sowing the tares among the wheat. According to either inter. 
pretation it would be, supposed that, as in the foregoing clause, the” 
xeference is only to the residence and agency of Praxeas at Rome. But 
the conae.ion renders it very probable that the Jc forms the eatithesis 
to Rome, mentioned in the pieecding part; and that Tertullian ex- 
“presses himself as if he had written from the very spot where these - 
“things had transpired. Hence we are led to conclude that it was_ 
Carthage. ; a 
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revelation. Thus Tertullian ascribes to'thent in this respect, 
the-doctrine that the Father acted in the name of the Son. 1 
We* must therefore .admit, either that Tertullian in- some 
passages had not represented the doctrine of Praxeas with 
sufficient exactness, or that among his adherents a different 
modification of it found currency according to their degtees of 
mental culture ; that the more rude adhered to the first mode 
of representation, and the educated class to the second. Since, 
as we have seen, these, Patripassians used the Gospel af” 
John, ic renders it more probable that they explained the 
idea of the Adyoe in their own way, and referred this idea to 
an original distinction in the Divine Being, antecedent to 
Christ's, temporal appearance, so that the appellation of 
Father, as concealed in himself, and of royor as revealing 
himself, belonged to one and the same subject. These Patri- 
passians appealed, as Tertullian says, to the passage in Luke 
i, 35, and argued that as the power of the Highest must’ be 
the Highest himself in the exertion of hig power, so the Son 
of God must be God himself.? When it was objected to the 
Patripassians that suffering was transferred by them to God 
the Father himself, they defended themselves by replying, 
these sufferings were confined to the human substance in 
Christ. Yet the force of this defence” was weakened from 
their stand-point,-because they did not attrihyte to Christ 
a perfect human naturo, consisting of soul and body. They 
endeavoured to parry this objection by saying that the Father 
did not suffer, butathat he suffered jn conjunction with the 
Son, compassus pater, referrittg the suffering only to what was 
human,in the manifestation of the Father. 
“Jn his controversy with Praxcis, Textullian found it neves- 
sary tc develop more fully the doctring of a substantial pre- 
existing Adyor, who appeared in Christ as a man,—a doctrine 
which, ag we have seen, had been formed st an earlier period, 
In his method of attempting to make the doctrine of the 
Logos capable of distinct contemplation, he appears as the 
forerunner of Augustin and the schoolmen, who availed 
themselves of the analogy with the human spirit. Only 
a variation in the construction of this doctrine makes a, dif- 
ference conformably to the subordination-theory of those 
-times, and the Homoousion theory of a later period, "He. 
“4 Cap. xvie“ Patrem in filii nomine egisse.” 7 Cap. xxvis, 
> Cap. xzix. “Non enim ex divina, sed ex humana substantia mor- 
tuum dicimus.” 
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gupposed:that the Supreme Being, as the original type, musi 
be thought. of according to the analogy of the human-spirit 
which is the image of God. As the reason dwells ‘in: the 
spirit-of man, and speech in the reason, by which it: after. 
wards reveals itself, so, is his Adyoc originally in Goda 
ratio or reason ; but the revelation of this is already preparec 
in the creation, by which the ratio becomes sermo, since be 
fore the whole creation the Adyog emanates into substantiality 
as the’ creating reason, by which the divine ideas.existing ir 
the ratio become realized. Hence‘Tertullian thinks,"we ough 
not to say “the sermo was with God,” but “the ratio,"—thai 
thus the.term Adyo¢ should be here understood, He com 
siders it as the fault of tue simple-minded to use serm 
instead of ratio.’ “Although,” he says, “God hud not yet 
sent his ddyoc, he had him within himself, in and with hi 
reason, since he thought in silence, and arranged within him 
self what he was about to express by his sermo. For afte 
.thinking and arranging with his own reason, he made it sermo.’ 
’“Tn-order that thou mayest understand more easily,” he adds 
“earn previously from thyself, in order that from the image 
smu likeness of God thou mayest know the reason which thot 
hast-also in thyself, since thou art a rational being ; for mar 
is not a mere créature of God, but animated by his breath 
Behold; when thou takest counsel with thyself in_silence, by 
means of the reason, how this very thing takes place withix 
thee. Speech meets thee with every movement of thy thoughts 
with every stroke of thy feelings. Whatever thou thinkes 
is sermo, whatever thou judgest is ratio.” “Thus,” he says 
“the sermo is in thee as a second self, by which thou think 
ing speakest, and speakig thinkest.”. He then infers roi 
this analogy, “In how much more perfect'a manzer mus 
this be in God, whose image thou art!” O-ving to the rela 
tionship between the words reason and wisdom, he congjdrs 
«himself justified in applying here all that has been gad of 
the divine copia. He then says, “ For as God at first willed to .: 
realize what he had arranged in himsclf with thereason and’. 
language of ‘sogia, in certain substances and their forms, he 
prod™ced first of all the sermo having in itself its inseparables, - 
ratio and copia, that all things might be created by that which . 
had devised ‘and arranged them.” “Then the sermo itself 


_- 1 Cap. y. “Jam in usu est nostrorum per simplic‘tatem interptuta-_ 
Hionis Sermonem dicere in primordio apud Deum fuisse, cum magis 
ratianem camnetat antiqniorem haber.” - 
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assumed its splendour and ornamental sound, and a voice, 
when God said, ‘ Let there be light” This is the perfect birth 
of the sermo, when it came forth from Cod. Hence he 
made for himself an equal, when he came forth. from him as 
his first-born Son.” When it was objected! that the appel- 
lation “ Word” marks the comparison itself as something 
unsubstantial and impersonal, as it can be nothing else 
among men, Tertullian answered, Nothing empty and unreal 
can come from God, since he himself is the most reaf being. 
Tt is evident that iu Yertullian’s mind tho ideas of materidlity 
and reality were interchanged, as when he says, “Who will 
deny that God is a body, al theush God isa spirit —for a spirit 
is a body of its own kind, in itS own form. But if those 
invisible things, whatever they have in God their own 
body and their own form, hy which alone they are visible to 
God, how much mare must what issued from his own sub- 
stance, not be without. substance. Whatever then is the 
substance of the sermo, that I call person, and claim, for it, 
the name of Son, and whilsI acknowledge the Son, I main- 
tain that he is second to the Father.” When it was objected 
to him, perhaps by the Patripassians, who were the enemics of 
such speculative modes of thought, that thereky he would fall 
into a doctrine of emanation resembling thé Gnostic, and that 
persons would apply the idea of emanation to the\dy>e, Ter- 
tullian replied, that it was no argument against such a mode of 
contemplation, that it was also found among heretics ; that 
heresy would rather barrow of the truth what it transformed 
into falschood :—a favourite idea of Tertullian’s, that ‘the 
truth was 4he original, and error only a false imitation of the 
-fratis... In this idea of a rpojpsoAy, it * appeared to him only of 
importatea that the XNéyoc was not separated in a Gnostic 
manner from tr—Father, but recognised as continuing in 
uni'y with the Father, who alone could, reveal him. He 
avails himself of similar comparisons as before, when he 
appeals to the authority of the Paraclete, and therefore to 
the utterances of the Montanist prophets, “ procecding as the 
stalk from the root, as the stream from the fountain, or as the 
‘ray from the sun.” Thus, according to the representations 
already develo ped, he supposes the divine essence, the essence 
ofthe spiritus in the Son, as derived from the Father, but’ on 
thet account fsisting in a different measure in him. He 














1 Possibly the Patripassians made this objection against this dSetring * . 
of the Logos, 
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says, that aeeording to measure’ (modulus,) the Son is different 
from the Father, for the Father is the whole substance, but. 
the Son a derivations and part of the whole.’ He * _. quotes 
the words in John xiv. 28, “The Father is greater than 1;”, 
which therefore he does, not apply to the distinction of the 
divine and the human in Christ. When the Monarchians 
made the objection, that on his principles there would be two. 
gods, he was forced to admit this,’ but according to his own 
opinion the unity of God consists in the unity of the Divina 
substantia, which is the same in“the Father -and“the Son, 
although they are numerically distinct from one another. He 
maintains,that although the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
are cach to be called God, »et, in opposition to Polytheism, 
the idea of One God must be firmly retained. It is the duty: 
of Christians to let their light shine in the heathen world; 
otherwise, by an acknowledgment of a pluyality of gods, they : 
might escape martyrdom.* He appeals to the example, and 
it is remarkable how clearly he apprehended the Pauline doc-. 
trine-on this subject, when he says that when he mentions 
God the Father and the Son together, he calls the Father’ 
alone God, aud the Son Lord; but when the Son is introduced 
“alone. he calls him also God. As a proof of the last assertion 
he appeals to the Joxology in, Rom. ix. 5, of which he has; 
given, as we- think, the correct interpretation. The ray of 
light by itself alone may be called the sun, but when the sun. 
is named, the ray is not likewise called the sun.‘ a 
As Tertullian distinguished the divine and the human in: 
Christ moro sharply from one another, in consequence of his. 
doctrine of a rational human soul in Christ, he would be 
naturally prompted. to arvaign the Patripassians. On this ~ 
point especially they represented God as capable of suffering, ; 
since they did not acknowledge a true human nature in Christ, 
but made the incarnation to consist only in the assumptigr Sf. 
a human body. In this very treatise he says, (althougn ‘he; 
usually speaks only of the caro in Christ.) in reference ta: 
Christ's commending his spirit into the hands of the Father, 
“ This is the voice of the flesh and of the soul, that is, of the 
man ; not the voice of the Word and of the Spirit, that is, of 
VCapix. |. ? “Si tam durus cs, puta interim.” 8 Cap. xiti. 
* “Solum autem Christum potero Deum dicere, sicut item apostolns, 
Ex, quibus Christus ; qui est, inquit, Deus super omra benedictus in 
@eiem omne. Nam et radium solis seorsum solem yoca”o; solem antem - 
néminans, cujus est radius, non statim et radium solem appellabo.” 
5 Cap, xxx. 
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thé'divine nature.” Yet he does not make this point promi- 
nent in -big. controversy against the Patripassians, because the 
sof this doctrine was greatly lessened in his esteem, 
when coriijared with the importance of the acknowledgment 
of the divine Adyue, as personally distinct from the Father and. 
subordinate to him. The Patripassians appeared to him to 
deserve this name, because they attributed to God the-Father, 
who is infinitely exalted above all such contact, the entrance 
into a human form, and the participation of human sufferings | 
by virtue of his connexion with man. From this poittof 
view, Tertullian calls it blasphemia, to attribute suffering to 
the Father, instead of the Son. The Adyoe was, in hig , 
opinion, always the agent in all+the theophanies of the Old 
Testament; who condescended to intercourse with men, and 
who had alyeady made preparation for what he would at last 
perfectly accomplish in virtue of his humanity. By those 
preliminary manifestations, men were prepared to receive more 
casily his incarnation.’ “Thus lie already was capable of hu- 
man affections, sinco he must have assumed the substance of 
man, body and soul, when he asked Adam, Where art thou 4 
as if not knowing where Adam was 3—Tepenting that he had ~ 
made man, as if he had not known before what he would be- 
come ;—tempting Abraham, as if he knew fot what «was in 
man. Although the heretics lay hold of anything.os unworthy 
of God, for the destruction of the Creator, not knowing that? - 
these things met in his Son, who also was subjected to human 
passions, and thirst, gnd hunger, and tears, and birth, and. 
death.”* As Tertullian calls Ged the Father, who represents 
the essenge of God in his concealment, the God of philoso- 
~phérs,so he distinguishes the Adyoe 48 the being in whom from 
the beginning the incarnate revelation of the divine nature 
was foreshadowed, When in the Old:Testament it is said, 
.(Evad. xxxiii. 20,) that whoever sees God must die, Tertullian 
compares with it the passages in which the appearance of God 
in the theophanies is spoken of, which he refers to the Ad yor, 
as the former passage to God the Father. “God has, indeed, 
heen secn,” he says,’ “ but according to the capacities of men, 
not according to the plenitude of the divinity... . There is 
therefore one who was seen, and ano“ner the invisible ; for we 
‘must understand the invisible to be the Fathei, according to 
"Capxvi = _ @ Ibid. . 
“8 Cap. xiv. “ Verum quidem Deuin, secundam hominum capacitatgs’ 
non secundim plenitudinem divinitatis.” 
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the plenitude of his majesty ; but we acknowledge as visible 
the Son; according to the measure of his derivation); -as we 
caunot gaze at the-sun in the totality of its + are 
able to bear a ray on account of the softencd _ of the 
part ‘which reaches the egrth. When the Patripassians assorted 
that invisibility suited the Divine Being, and visibility suited 
sensible appearances, and hence took occasion to maintain 
that the same invisible God the Father visibly appeared in 
the form of human nature, it was important for Tertullian to 
appropriate the predicate of absotute invisibility it the sense 
assigned to God the Father, and to the A¢yo¢ alone the attri- 
. bute by yirtue of which he could enter into visible appear- 
ance ; the same in the theophanies and afterwards in the. in- 
carnate appearance.' From this stand-point it appeared. to 
him as absurd as a denial of the distinction between the 
hidden God exalted over all, and the Aéyog by whom alone he 
roveals himself and comes into contact with the creation, to 
‘transfer that condescension to human affections, that. self ° 
-ronuneiation in the form of humanity, and those sufferings, to, 
the Father himself, He then describes the doctrine of his 
opponents, in order to expose their absurdity: “Therefore - 
after 2 time, the Father was born and the Father suffered ; 
God himself, the Tord omnipotent, is announced, as Jesus: 
Christ."* Elsewhere he quotes 1 Tim. vi. 16, and describes 
God the Father as dwelling in inaccessible light, and on the . 
other hand the Son as capable of suffering, and accessible ;# 
“yet,” he adds, “Paul could not witness his appearing in the 
light of his glory without danger to his eyesight ; and Peter, 
James, arid John could not experience it without falling into 
a state of unconsciousness ;"—according to the Montanist~ 
notion already mentioned, that human_conseicusness must 
fail before the almigatincss of the divine iiits manifestation, 
And then he adds, “Since they could not bear the glory te 
Son, I believe that they would have died on the spot hac’eney: 
seen the Father.” He says of the birth and sufferings of the. 
Son, “Even of the Son these things could not be believed, if 
they were not written ; perhaps they would not have been 
believad of the Father, even had they bgen written.”* Thus it 
appeared to him as a downright contradiction, as ‘absolutely 


’. 


irreconcilable with the essence of the Father ; and we perceive 
_} Cap. xiv. ‘ 2 Cap. ify - 

+29 Cap, xv, “UWE et contraria ipsi Filio ascriberemis, mortulitatem, 

accessibilitatem:.” + Cap. xvi. 
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from one stich expression how the meaning of the words credo 
quia tneptum, of which we have before spoken, is to be limited 
when they occur in the writings of a man so disposed to use 
rash and extravagant language. It appeared to him impossible 
that the Father himself could descend from heaven; and 
appear on earth ; but we must take into consideration that 
his representations were never altogether free from material 
images. He says :' “ Thou hast the Son on earth, the Father 
in heaven: This is no separation, but only a divine arrange- 
ment. Lut we know thatUod is also in the abysses aad is* 
everywhere present, but by his might and power. The Son 
also, as inseparable from him, is everywhere. Yet it pleased 
the Father in the vixovopéa itsc# that the Son should be on™ 
earth, but’ himself in heaven. Hence the Son looking up, 
prayed and requested the Father ; whence he taught us to 
pray, standing up and saying, Owr Father who art im heaven, 
though he is e¥erywhere, though he chooses heaven to be hjs 
seat.” The Patripassians, who troubled themselves very little 
with Dialectics, and in whom feeling was predominant, were won}, 
to reply to the objections made against their. tenet, that the 
Father himself had appeared on earth, by the saying which 
simple-minded believers among the laity employed .to rebut 
all difficulties which were raised against their firm convictions, 
With God all things are pofsible. “ But,” says Tertullian, 
“that nothing is difficult for God, who does notknow this t 
What is impossible in the world is possible with God ; and 
God has chosen the foolish things of the world, in order to 
confound the wise. Wo read ‘all things.’ Therefore, say 
they, it was not difficult for God to make himself at the samé 
time-hoth Father and Son, contrery to the mode in human 
things.” Bu. although Tertullian so readily repelled the. ob- 
jections which were brought against him“in matters of faith, 
yv*.he says here, “ We use this sentence so inconsiderately in 
our uasty assumptions ; as if whatever we can imagine God 
can do, he will doit.” But the question is, whether he has 
done a certain thing, or not. It did not occur to him to add 
another mark of what might be thought to be possible with 
God ; bug we might jrell deduce such a mark from what be 
hos himself said in other passages o% the relations of ratio‘to 
God. Although he distinguished God the Father as the 
Almighty wh can undergo no limitation, from the Son as 
submitting tC all self-limitation, yet he felt no hesitation’ dp 
fe ene 1 Cap. xxiii. ee 
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attributing almightiness-to the latter’ The Son of the 
Almighty was equally almighty with God, as the Son of God.* 
If on the one hand, his material conceptions tendeg.to keep 
Tertullian attached to the subordination-theory, yet the pre- 
dicate -of almightiness was at variance with it, and the ten- 
dency of such predicates was to destroy the subordination- 
theory. oN : 
Tertullian was the first, who in the controversy with the 
Monarchians introduced prominently the doctrine of the 
” Hely Spirit. Praxeas appears not to have meddled with it. 
As the whole doctrine of the Trinity has its central point in 
the historical Christ, and all speculation upon it sets out from 
“a references to him, the first etbjeét of discussion was the doe- 
trine of the Logos. It is possible that Tertullian, from the 
tendency which Montanism gavo tv his religious reflections, . 
had been induced to occupy himself as we have seen, at an 
earlier period, with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. If he did 
not make available the doctrine of a human soul in Christ, 
in the controversy with Patripassianism, (which might have 
induced him to employ it,) yet the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit was too important not to be introduced into the dis- 
cussion. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit was in his view.a 
necessary elemeut ‘n the oixovouia which was to support the 
ovapxéa- He extends the doctrine of the Unity of the 
Dice Boing, of the waa substantia, expressly to the Holy 
Spirit, with a relative subordination and a difference of degree 
as in reference to the Son of God. He denominates the Holy 
Spirit the tertius gradus in the Trinity, and says of him, that 
he is derived from the Father through the Son ; therefore the 
Son is the medium for tk> becoming (Werden) of the Hedy . 
Spirit—that mode of conception which prevailed still longer 
even when the subofdination-theory was checked. He made 
use of comparisons ;* the Holy Spivit was the third after the 
Father and the Son, as the fruit is the third after throot 
and the stalk ; and the brook from the maip-stream is third 
from the fountain ; and the end of the ray is third from the” 
sun. By these comparisons Tertullian had in view, not only 
the distinction of degrees, but the medium of origination, ex~ 
pressed by per. Adher*1g to the literal ‘interprevation, he 
* Cap. xvii, * ee 
? Cap. xvii, “Cum et filias omnipotentis tam omripotens sit Dei 
filius, quam Deus Dei filius.” rs ‘5 
4 Cap. viii. “Sient tertius a radice, fructus ex frutice; et tertius a 
fonte rivus cx flamine ; ct tertius a sole apex a radio,” ~ 
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‘appeals to the language of Christ in those last promises respect- - 
ep the Paraclete in John’s Gospel ; where the Spirit is ex- 
pressly distinguished as a third from himself and the Father.’ 
The subordination-theory of that age agreed with the post- 
Nicene orthodoxy in the rigidly literal interpretation of these 
words torn from their connexion, -and in the manner of tortur- 
ing them for a dogmatic object. In the monologue of God at 
the creation of man in Genesis, Tertullian finds a reference to 
the Son and Holy Spirit ; he says,? “ With whom did he make 
man, and to whom did he“make him like? With the.Son,* 
who was to assume human nature, and with,the Spirit, who 
was to sanctify man.” Thus he here finds in the creation a 
prefiguration of what the Adyo# and tho Holy Spirit would” 
effect. in Kumanity ; thus he considers the d\dyoc as the ori- 
ginal type of man, “Ho it was,” he says, “according to 
whose image man was made, even according to the image of 
the Son, who, sincé he was about to bo man, might more cer- 
tainly and truly call that man his image, who was then formed 
out of the dust of the carth, but the image and likeness of 
himself.” So be calls the Holy Spirit “the third name of the~ 
Deity, the announcer of the one monarchia, and likewise ~ 
the interpreter of tho aeconomia, if any one will receive the 
utterances of his new prophecy, and the-leader into all the 
truth which is in the Fathc?, and Son, and Holy Spirit, 
according to the Christian swcrament.”* = ss 
Tertullian, therefore, applics the idca of unity of essence 
combined with that gradation, to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, He maintains against: the Patripassians the possibility 
of uniting the doctrine of the Monarchy with this Trinity, 
dying, “As if thus one were not all, as all are from one by 
unity of substance.”* After using the Comparisons we have 
quoted, above, taken from the relations Subsisting in natural 
ects, he adds,* “Nothing is alienated from its original 
souice whence its properties are derived, Thus the Trinity is 
constituted ; which, running through interwoven and con- 
nected gradations from the Father, offers no obstruction to 
the Monarchy, and yet protects the state of the Economy.” 
“T hold,” he says,’ “one substance in three connected exist- 


+1 Cap. ix. 2 Cup. xil. > 3 Cap, xxx. . 
. * Cap. ii. “ Quasi non sic quogue unus sit omnia, dum ex uno omnia, 
‘por subgtantire acilicet unitatem.” 
§ Cap. viii. 
5 Cap, xii, “Teneo unam subs'antiam in tribus coherentibus.” 
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ences.” This ‘ie says against the Monarchians, “who inatte 
both (the Son and the Father) one and the same” ‘fia 
Son can without injury be called the one God, whose Son 
he is. “For he who has the Son, does not cease to be himself 
the one God whenever he is named without the Son.’ But he 
is named without the Son when he is designated preeminently 
as the first person, Hence there is one God the Father, and 
beside him there is no other.” Appealing to the passage 
in Joho x, 28, Tertullian says, “The word ene is here in the 
neuter, and relates not to the singwar, but to unity,"likeness, 
conjunction, to the love of the Father who loves the Son, and 
to the obulience of the Son who obeys the Fathers will. 
When he says, “T and the Fther are one,” he shows that 
there are two whom he equalizes and joins.”? “the being . 
one,” he says, “relates to unity of substance, not to numerical 
singularity.”* We here sce how Tertullian, in reference to this 
doctrine, as well as to other points of Christian development, 
forms the transition-point between the stages of development, 
and ancient and a modern period,—between the earlier subor- 
dination-theory and the more shurply defined theory of the 
unity of essence in the Trinity. He had an indistinet per- 
coption of the real importance of the doctrine of the Trinity 
for the development of the religious principle effected by 
Christianicy, although he was not capalée of developing it 
with intellectual clearness, The idea was floating in his mind, 
that as the doctrine of a self-revealing and self-communi- 
cating God, who fills up the chasm betrcen himself and the 
creation, distinguishes the Ckristian stand-point from. the 
legal Monotheism which retains the infinite chasm” between’ 
God exalted over all, and the ercation, so the doctrine of the 
Father, Son, and Snirit marks what is characteristically 
Christian in distinction from the theology of the Old Teg- 
tament. On this point he suys, “But it is a peculieiy 
of the Jewish faith so to helieve in one God, that thou art 
unwilling to reckon the Son with him, and after the Son, the 
Spirit, For what other difference can there be between 
us and them? Whgt is the object of the Gospel? - What is 
the substance of the New Testament, fixing the la~ and the 
. prophets until John, unless henceforth the Father, Son, and 
- Spirit, believed in as three, constitute one God? ‘Thus God 

* Cap. sviii. “Ambo unus atque idem, et Filius et Tater.” 

2 Cap. xxii. . yee 

5 Cap. xxy. “ Ad substantix unitatem, nonad numeri singularitatem,.”. 
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willed to renew the Sacrament, that men im a new manner 
might believe in him as one through the Son and Holy 
Spirit.” é : 
PWe have now only to mention, in this class of his writings, 
Tertullian’s “ Treatise against the Jews,” (Adversus Judeos.) 
No-decisive internal evidence of Montanistic views is, to be 
found in this work ; but its object, a vindication, of Chris- 
tianity against the Jews, an object of so general a nature, 
which was unconnected with the points in dispute hetween 
the two” parties, and wasone on which all Christians must 
think alike, — naturally gave no occasion to introduce 
the peculiarities of Monianism. Yet an external chrono- 
logical mark may be suppose to furnish evidenve that Ter- 
tullian Was already a Montanist when he wrote this work. 
It is quite certain that he wrote the work against Marcion in 
a Montanist spirit. Now the third bouk of that work con- 
tains a great many passages which are to be found word. for 
word in the treatise Adversus Judaos, But since these pas- 
sages in the third book against Marcion, where they’stand, ate 
necessary for the connexion, but are not so’ in the treatise 
Adversus Judwos, we must conclude that Tertullian borrowed 
these passages from a work already written. But thjs argu- 
ment falls to the ground jf it shoultl Appear that those 
passages are forcedein here in so unnatural a marmer, that it 
3s impossible not to detect a foreign hand which has thus 
dragged them from their natural connexion in the” book 
against Marcion. So that the last part of the treatise, ftom 
tho beginning of the ninth vhapter, appears to be for the 
greatestapart a compilation borrowed from the above-named 
source. Consequently, tho treatfse Adpersus Jude@os is only 
to be regarded as Tertullian’s as far ag, the beginning of the 
ninth chapter ; and since it is only a fragment, we are less 
& to decide whether it was written by Tertullian when 
.& Montanist, or not. 
A dispute between a heathen converted to Judaism, and 
a Christian, gave occasion to this treatise. As there was a 
want of equanimity in the disputants, and, on account of 
their exited feelings, they could.arrive at no satisfactory 
result, Tertullian resolved to supply this defect by a written, ' 
iundisturbed exposition of the argument ; if, indeed, such were 
he Mal facta of the case, and the alleged occurrence was not 
invented by way. of embellishment. bo oe 
The manuer in which he explains himself on the gradual 
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progressive development of Christian -moral doctrine, is, 
indeed, very similar to his Montanist disquisitions, but yet 
contains nothing which could have been said only by a Mon- 
tanist.'- “The primordial law given to Adam and Eve, in 
Paradise,” he says, “ was the origin of all the precepts of God. 
1+... The law of Moses ¢was the work of the same God who 
had before begun to train the righteous. What wonder is it, if 
he who had made regulations, should increase the discipline ? if 
he who had begun, should go on to complete?”' In pointing 
Gat the fulfilment of the Messianic. prophecies, he says, “In 
whom besides have all nations believed, except in Christ, who 
has alveady appeared?” Thén after enumerating many na- 
tions (whe? we find some extravagant expressions, as for 
instance, -“ places in Britain inaccessible to the Row ins have 
been subdued to Christ,” although Tertullian, in what had 
already transpired down to his own times, had witnessed the 
capability existing in the character of the Gospel to reach all 
nations without distinetion,)—* In all these places, the name 
of Christ who has already appeared rules ; before him all 

are open, before. him the iron bolts are broken, and the 
folding-doors of brass are open. Although these things are 
to be spiritually understood, inasmuch as the hearts of men 
are blocked up by the devil, but unbarred by faith in Christ. 
Who .can eign over all natiotis, excepting Jesus the Son 
of: God, of whiom it is declared that he shall reign over all 
natioM™ for ever?...... The reign and name of Christ is 
extended everywhere ; everyw hore he is believed in; he 
is roverenced by all the natiens above-mentioned ; every- 
where he reigns; everywhere he is adored, To all men 
everywhere he is equally tnparted ; a king receives front 
him not greater favour, nor any barbarian “Tess Jo. 
to all he is equal ; kitig ‘to all, judge to all, God and Lord to 
all.” When Tertullian applics the passage so often u 
by the anti-Montanists—“ the law aud the prophets ‘ere 
until John”—to the fact that with the appearance of God the 
whole prophetic order had ceased, it might be regarded as 
rather un-Montanist. But all he means to say is, that the 
Jewish prophetic order, whose office it was to point to the 
future Messiah, had come to an end ; which even a: Montenist 





1 “© Nec adimamus han¢ Dei potestatem, pro tempo7im conditione 
legis preecepta reformantem in hominis salutem.” To th's princivle the 
Montanists appealed in vindication of the new laws which their new 
prophets wished to prescribe. 
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might say, since he kelieved that from the baptism of Christ 
all the gifts of the Spirit were transferred to him. : 
Jerome’ quotes a work written by Tertullian in vindication 
of Montanism, which treats of Ecstasy, in seven books, of which 
tho seventh is directed against Apollonius. According to the 
account of the author of Predestinatus, lib. i. Her. 26, this 
last book was equally directed against Apollonius and the 
Roman bishop Soter. The supposition that the Roman bishop, 
Soter, had already declared himself against Montanism, is 
certainly not impossible, if it could be ascertained that. lew" 
therus was that contemporary of Praxeas who by him had 
been induced to alter his opinion of the Montanists.? But 
the compiler of that catalogue of sects is confessecly a writer 
not’ to be~depended upon, as appears in his representing John 
as writing against Tertullian. Yet what he quotes from that 
work is too precise to allow of our regarding it as abso- 
lutely false. According to that account he had in that book 
vindicated the Montanists against false accusations, and 
sought to diminish the points in dispute, appealing to the 
fact, that the Montanists kept Easter with the Roman church, 
as well as the same sacruncnts ; the ouly points of difference. 
wore, second marriages, and the recognition of the -Montanist 
prophecies respecting the last times. Asto*the first, it would 
appear that the Moptanists, inf fixing the eclebration of Easter, 
had withdrawn from the custom of the churéhes in Lesser 
Asia ; and certainly this is confirmed by what we have 4 
p. 415, respecting the celebration of Easter, If the first part 
of the treatise Adversus Trudeous proceeded from Tertullian, 
and was written by him as a Montanist, it would follow that 
ene Montartists did not regard Christ’s last Passover as strictly 
a Passover, but reckoned it as taking place on the 13th of the 
month Nisan, and the 14th as the day of the crucifixion.s This 
ce nion, which agrees with John’s Gospel, might be referred 
to wesser Asia. As to the second point, if Tertullian re- 
garded these as the only remaining points of difference, we 
should infer that the Montanist tendency had, in the coprse 
of time, become not more rigid, but milder, and this might 
allow us to ascribe a treatise like that on Prayer to she later 


. | De Vir. Hilustr. cap. Hii. : 
%, See Neanger’s General History of the Church, vol. ii. p. 221. 
. Mand. Lib. edaTr. or 
% Adv. Judeos, cap. viii. “Die prima azymorum, quo #gnuny ‘ub 
occiderent’ad vesperam a Movsa furrat nrarontim ” 
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times of Tertallian, wheri he was more moderate. Yet’ we 
must never forget the uncertainty of the source from- which 
we derive our information. . 

It is certainly conceivable, that as there were many grada- 
tions’ between the most yiolent opponents of Montanism, the 
Alogi, and the decided adherents of Montanism, Tertullian, 
who, from a mental tendency only akin to Montanism, had 
passed over to the most decided Montanism, after his tone of 
thinking had become more moderate, might adopt less ex- 
treme views, though still retaimig many things*from the 
influence of Montanism; and this would agree with the 
accounts glready quoted, It might serve as a confirmation 
of this, that a small congr.gation of Tertullianists existed 
at Carthage, who united themselves neither to the Montanist 
party nor to the Catholic church, till the time of Augustin, 
who saw it gradually dwindle away.’ Buf we cannot regard 
‘this a8 a certain proof. 


| ¥ Augustin De Heres. I. 86. “ Postmodum (Tertullianus) etiam ab 
ipsis (Cataphrygis) divisus, sua conveuticula propagavit.”’ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE LATTER PART OF TRRICLUTAN'S TREATISE 
“ADVERSUS JUDH0S.” *. 

Seman hat already brought under notice the suspicious character of 
this work (see the 5th vol. of his edition of Tertullian, pp. 221-245), 
and it lies in any person's power to convince himself of the spuriousness 
of the latter part, by camparing it with the passages borrowed from the 
third book of the treatise against Marcion, In order to exhibit the 
relation of the two, let us compare some passages which are found in 
both works, according to the connexion in which they are respectively” 
placed, Tertullian, at the beginning of the ninth chapter Adv, Jud., 
wishes to prove that the birth of Christ was foretold by the prophets, 
and first of all he quotes the passage from Isaiah vii. word for word. 
With this citation, Tertullian’s work, left incomplete by some acgident, 
spears to have closed. But as Tertullian in his third book against 
Marcion endeavoured to prove that the Messiah announced by the pro- 
phets, the Measiah of theDemiurgus according to Marciortwas no other 
than Jesus Christ, some one thought that he might very well make use 
of this argumentation to complete that fragment. Lib: iii. e. Mardon, 
at the end of cap. xi, “Itaque,” &e.--'Then the challenge to Marcion, cap. 
xii, init. to carry out his Sntithesis between the Messiah of the Demi- 
urgus and Christ in that passage of Isainh—* Provoca, nune, ut soles, ad 
hane Esaise oomparationem Christi.” His remises, “Primo... inquis, 





dehine.” ... The conclusion, “ Porro, inqufs.” ‘The interpolator, who had. 


this before his eyes, heging with, “Zi taque dicunt Suds; provocemus.” . . 
and closes with, “ Porro inquiunt.” For Marcion*who hardly knew any- 
thing of Hebrew, the argument that Jesus was not called Immanuel, 
migit.auit very well, and it was necessary for Tertullian to remind him. 
of the idea contained in the word Immanuel. But it is by no means 
suitable when the unskilful interpolator puts this objection into the 
mouth of a Jew. And-yet in the preceding context he had spoken not 
merely of proselytes from the heathen, who might easily have learn$d 
the meaning of that name from their Jewish teachers, but of Jews gene- 
‘rally. Then,again, it is very proper, when Tertullian, alluding=to- the, 
savage habits of the people dwelling in tie region of Pontus, says to’ - 


" Marcion,—“ Aliud est, si penes Ponticos, barbarice getitis infantes ;”— 


. 


but_these words gre not so suitable when applied to the Jews in the 

treftise Alo. Juawos ; “ Aliud est si penes vos,” Marcion charged the : 
Demiurgus with Promising an impossibility,—the birth by a Virgin 
“Sed et virginem; inquit, natura parere non patitur, et tamen ereditur 
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prophets.” Tertullian answers: “Et merito’” But how could such an 
objection, which brings in question the credibility of the prophet, befit 
the lips ofa Jew? “Sed et virginem, inquiunt, parere natura non pati- 
tur, et tamen credendum est propheix.” The Jews would rataer from 
the first have attacked the correctness’ of-the translation.. In the book’ 
against Marcion, the following is quite proper: “ Denique et Jude.” 
Where he means to say, Lastly, the Jews may be refuted in their erro- 
neous.exposition of the passage by the same argument which repels 
your attack on the authority of the prophet. But in the treatise 4dz, 
Judeos, where Tertullian must go on to say to the same persons, 
#Demque si”... these words are inapplicable. Tertullian in his book 
-Adu_Mare. thus argues in reference to the passage in Igaiah: “ But 
sornething wonderful Jike a child born of a virgin;” which suits the con- 
nexion, for thus the way is cleared and the attention excited to what 
follows, how such extraordinary things could be foretold of a child,— 
‘namely, thet it was only of a child born in so wonderful a manner. “In 
signum ergo disposita virgo el mater merito creditur, infaunsvero bellator 
non wque ” (this would not be very. wonderful if it were rightly under- 
stood, not literally, but in a spiritual seuse). “Nec hoc utique in signum 
est majlitisc non assentaturi” (the holy innocence of the child) “et hoe 
enim infantise est, sed acccpturi virtutem Damasci,” &c., namely, that 
in this manner it might be predicted of such a child of whom it could 
’ besaid it would, in the spiritual scnse afterwards investigated, &c. The 
4nterpolator of the treatise Adv. Jud. scems here not to have understood 
Tertullian’s obscure expressions. In the “aceepturum virtutes Damasei,” 
which rightly understood according to Tertullian, must point to some- 
thing extraordinary, but yet to no such miracle, no “novitas mon- 
atruosc” as a chiki horn of a virgin; he thought, even in opposition 
to what was natural, that he must find a “mirabile signum” in the 
innocence“of the child. Where Tertullian has connected the genitive 
.aecepturi” (cil. infantis) with the preceding, the interpolator turns 
it into “acceptoram,” and concludes, “ hoc est mirabile signum,” 
Tertullian applies the passage in Isaiah to the coming of the three 
magi, “This was the homage of Damascus, Sr Damascus belonged to 
Arabia, the homage of the kings of Arabia; for the magi were, or sym- 
bolically represented, kings (nam et magos reges fere habuit oriens).” 
Hence Tertullian says to Marzion, he should only re its pay 
form to the gospel of tvath, since he avowedly reje he History of 
Christ's childhood, and-Jet the narrative of the Magi retain its place—~ 
then he would find all fulfilled. “Redde evangelio veritatis, que pos- 
terior detraxisti. Mancant orientales illi magi,” i.e. they should be 
allowed to remain and not be struck out. But the interpolat/r in a 
most absurd manner has admitted into his compilation words that only 
suited Marcion, without altering them to suit their different reference, 
auc thus no suitable meaning can be cxtracied from them. What can 
this mean? “Immo reddite veritati” (veritas surely refers only to-the 
gospel history) “qu credere non yultis.” Then—“ Maneant orientales 
ii magi.” Where should they remain? Pamelius though. that “ma-° 
“ “neant” here stunds for “expectant;” but cven this makes-no good 
sense ; and generally, on compating these two passages, every attempt at. 
explanation must fail. In the treatise Adv. Judeos, cup, x. it was sa‘d, 
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the-Messiah, appearing asa teacher and az operating with divine power, 
must correspond to the predictions of the prophets. Then of both re- 
ferences it is said, “Sed de utraque titulo sie disponam ; itaque specialiter 
-dispungamus ordinem coeptiim.” But no one ~an tell how the sic here 
agrees with the dtayue specialiter. But if we compare the passage in 
the third book of Marcion, we shall easily see how the discrepancy-arose, 
since the middle clause which maintains the connexion was left out, 
‘since it certainly did not suit the contents of the treatise Adv. Ju. 
deos. In the book Adv. Aare, it reads thus: “Sed de utroque titulo 
sic disponam, ut quoniam ipsum quoque Marcionis evangelium discuti 
placint de speciebus doctrinarum et signorum, illue differamus quasi in 
rem prasertem ; hic autem geyeraliter expungamus ordinem coeptum,’*” 
The interpolator ied himself with merely substituting for the ad- 
versative autem, which when the middle clauso is Jeft out is no longer 
suitable, an i#aque, which yct forms no proper connexion, and instead of. 
generaliter, perhaps led by the specisbus which happened vo meet his 
eye, set down speciuliter, in order to indicate that he only wished here 
to have to do with one species, namely the predicatio. In the four 
teenth chapter of the treatise Adz. Judaos, taken from ch, vii. of the 
third book Adv. Mang. with the introduction, so that from this intro- 
duction the clanses that only suited the hook against Marcion are thrown 
out, but what is retained by no means is as well connectod as in the re- 
ference to the intermediate clauses. In'the Adv. Mare. it is, — Discat 
nunc hevreticus ex abundanti cum ipso licebit Judo, rationem quoqué 
errorum cjus, a quo ducatnum mutuatus.” In the Adv, Judwos,— Discito 
muné ex abundantia erroris vestri ducatum.” Neither ihe ex abundunti, 
nor the ducatum is so suitable kere as in the other work. , 
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i. 145. 











~_, John, 389, 






ie met 
yoru pinonseh 

nire* and) ° 
sions in the Church, 227953; 
two arcur ee this Chureh, eS; 
case ut e incestuous 
pegs bilan hs 


Cornelius, the centurion, i, 66—76, 
ii. 86, 93, = 
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Creation, a revelation of God, ii. 494,” 

Cross the early use of the sigh by Chriss 
tians, ii. 274, 483. saat 

Cyrillus Lucaris, on the difference ‘he- 
ee Paul and James on justification 


Damascus, sometime a Ror an province, ~ 
88,09. a ? 


Deaconesses, their fuy i 

Deacons, their a] Energy 
duties, 143. ees 

Decrees, the Divine, 1. 520,- . 

Demoniacal possession, i, 177,” 

Dies stationarii, fi, 406, 416. st 

Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, his 
mas respecting Peter’s martyrdom, i 


Diotrephes, his character, i. 409." 
Docetism, an heresy, i 401, 405. 
Duumvirs, or magistrates, i, 1781 


Easter festival, whether oe the 
first Christins, ‘I. 160; certainly by. 


Elders, or presbyters, tLoir afpointment, 
i. 90,144. 5 
Eleusinian mysteries, ii, 486, 
Eleuthers, Bishop of Rome, favours 
pz Montanism, i, 9 SAREE Aline 
noch, the apocryp! of, qu 
~_ by Tertullian, ii. 229, on 
Epaphras, Panl’s pupil, i.171: and fel- 
low-prisoner, 319. ‘ 
Epapuroditus, messenger of the Philip- © 
pian Churck, i. $30. ceeen i 
Ephesus described, i, 215; vis oe 
Paul, 216; ~epentance of. the Towish, an 
exoreists, 217; popular tumult 
Paul, 271; Paul's epistle tothe ~ 
329;'ii. 146; a metropolitical Church, | — 
i. 330. Some 
Epicurean philosophers at Athens, i. 187. . 
Episcopoi. See Bishops. 
Essenes; their distinctive tenets, i. 820, 
Excommunication, an act of the while - 
Chureh, i. 146. > 
Exorcists at Ephesus converte” i, 217. 


Faith, the nature of, i. 458; fi, 11; a8 
exemplified. in, Abraham, i, 4593 thé 
governing principle of the Christian 
life, 460, 470; ii, 41; its fruits (divine) -_> 
love, i, 475;"hope, 478; ‘and knows » 
ledge, 479; the intimate connexion 
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